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-ABSTRACT 

A comprehensive analysis of state arts agencies in 
the 50 states and in the District pf Columbia, Puerto Rico, the U.S. 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa is presented. Data were 
collected from interviews with agency directors and agency reports as 
of fiscal year 1974. The report is organized into eight chapters. 
Chapter 1 examines budget and finances at state and fe Jeral levels', 
private funds, expenditures, and. types and methods of budget 
presentations. Chapter 2 describes mandated purposes, functions, 
practices, and trends of the agencies. Chapter 3 focuses on program 
emphases, restrictions, mandates, criteria of funding decisions, 
matching funds, and associated foundations. Chapter 4 details the 
distribution of project funds in terms of primary and secondary 
recipients, distribution by art form in each state, types of activity 
assisted, initiation and location of projects, audiences, and 
matching funds. Chapter 5 discusses arts agencies' relationships with 
departments of education, other state agencies, and local government. 
Chapter 6 outlines management practices and organizational structure. 
Chapter 7 describes characteristics, number, salaries, organization, 
and adequacy of state paid staff. The final chapter^ analyzes, past 
developments and the future financial outlook. (KC) 
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INTRODUCTION 

During the past decade the state arts agency movement has grown 
and flowered in this country'to become, a major force for the arts and culture. 
With the exception of the Utah Arts Institute, founded in 1899, the state 
arts agency movement can be said. to have begun with the creation of the New 
York State Council on the Arts in 1960. This was soon followed by 'other 
state agencies set up by executive orders or legislative acts, with- most 
agencies being founded during the mid-1960' s. Today there is an official • 
agency for the arts in each of the 50 states as well as in the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam and American Samoa. 

In 1966 the Associated Councils of the Arts (ACA) began an annual . 
compilation and publication of data on the funds administered by the state arts 
agencies. In 1972 the National Research Center of the Arts, on behalf of 
Associated Councils of the Arts, collected more extensive data on the fiscal 
1971 and fiscal 1972 funds of the agencies, published by ACA under the title" 
State Arts Councils . However, these data were limited to funds received 
and expended and the number of projects in various categories, and within 
these areas only the most basic information was obtained. 

It was evident to many people in the state arts agency field, 'and 
to those interested in support of state arts agencies, that thermograms 
and policies of the agencies were being severely hampered by the lack of 
comprehensive information. In 1974 directors of state arts agencies endorsed 
the undertaking of a study of the agencies by the National Endowment for the 
Arts, and the Endowment contracted with the National -Research Center'of the 
Arts to conduct this study. ^ 
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During 1974 three series of meetings were held with state arts 
agency directors and chairmen, National Endowment for the Arts representatives 
and staff of the National Research Center of the Arts, the first to block 
out the substantive areas to be covered in the study, the second to review 
a questionnaire developed by the Research Center, and the third to approve 
a final questionnaire. 'The collection of data was planned to begin in late 
1974, and the questionnaire focused on fiscal 1974. However, necessary 
clearances by the Office of Management and Budget were unexpectedly delayed, 
and the actual collection of data did npt begin until mid-1975.^ 



Coverage of the Study " v 

Using questionnaires and forms developed with the assistance of con- 
sultant state arts agency directors and chairmen, the study collected data on 
a wide spectrum of agency activities and programs, including' the basic organ- 
ization and structure of the agency, its relationship to othTr agencies within 
the state and with other states and the federal government, the council or 
commission governing the agency and the chairman of that council/commission, 
the director and staff of the agency, the agency's functions, practices and 
programs, expenditures (grants, contracts, etc.) made for projects, and so on.' 

The broad scope of the study vas intended to' provide a compendium 
of data that would serve as a base point for continuing research on particular 
aspects of the agency movement. Similarly, the Research Center was charged 
with 1 the responsibility for collecting and interpreting the data so as to 
provide an in-depth picture of the state arts agencies as of the time of the 
survey. This report attempts to do that; it is not in any way an evaluation 
of the agencies nor an analysis of causal factors. 
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It should be noted that, although the survey covered an extensive 

range of subjects related to state arts agencies, there are areas of importance 

that it was impossible to include in this research. Perhaps the most 

important of these is an inventory of a state's cultural resources; this 
* . - v 

* * information, which is vital for a complete understanding of the arts and 

culture on a statewide basis, can be obtained only through a survey of . 
the arts organizations and cultural institutions .themselves. It should also 
be pointed out that information on arts and cultural activities of other 
state agencies included in this report was supplied by the directors of 
the state arts 'agencies, and not by those_other state agencies, so that data 
on their activities may be incomplete; furthermore, it was impossible to 
put any dollar values on other agencies' activities in support of the arts 
without direct contact with the agencies. 

Collection o'f the Data 

The data were collected through a questionnaire administered in 
in-person interviews conducted by .representatives' of the National Research 
Center of the Arts with the directors of the state arts agencies. The 
directors were notified of the study and the areas of coverage through a 
^memorandum from the Chairman of the Endowment, Nancy Hanks, which also 
"explained that they would be contacted directly by interviewers fron the 
Research Center. The interviewers subsequently telephoned the directors 
and set up appointments for the personal interviews. These interviews were 
usually conducted in two sessions of approximately three hours' length each. 
(The questionnaires for Guam and American Samoa were completed in writing 
and returned by mail.) The questionnaires were divided into four sections: 
Section I, Structure and Organization and Relationships with Other Groups 
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and Organizations; Section II, Council/Commission and Staff; Section III, 
Functions and Practices; and Section IV, Programs. 

It should be stressed that in all cases the interviews were conducted 
with' the director of'the agency; in some cases the position was held by 
an interim or "acting director- who was interviewed. (The American Samoa 
questionnaire was completed by the chairman, since the position of director 
did- not -exist.) Thus infovmation on council/commission chairman and members 
is based on the directors' knowledge and, was not obtained from the 

chairmen and members. 

In addition to the in-person interviews, three self -administered 

forms were left with the agencies for completion by them. One of these 

self -administered forms covered the race, age, length of service and occupation 

of members of councils /commissions and of boards of associated foundations,. 

if any, and the. number, type and characteristics of paid staff, including - 

their salaries, and of staffs of associated foundations, if any. Another 

form detailed the amount and sources of funds received during fiscal 1974, 

and the funds expended by the agency during that year, as well as total. 

state appropriations and total amounts received during fiscal 1972,., fiscal 1973, 

fiscal 1975 and fiscal 1976; information on amount and sources of funds 

received and amount expended in fiscal 1974 by the associated foundation, 

if any, was also obtained on this form. c 

The third form was completed by agencies for each project expenditure 
made in fiscal 1974, and indicated the amount and sources of funds for the 
expenditures, the primary and secondary recipients, the initiator' of the 
project, the previous and anticipated funding of the project, the primary 
and secondary type of activity assisted, the art form, the locations of the 
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proje^the.audlences and attendance, and artists and organizations involved, 
and the matching fmds-arid total costs of the project. 

All agencies had tp c^pletemuitiple numbers of these forms, 
and for some agencies the numbers ran into^Wr^s. Almost all agencies 
were able, however, to provide all data necessary on their^eoMxp^itures 
in a few cases, National Research Center personnel were required to assist 
the agencies in the completion of the project expenditure forms. In the case 
of 'the Louisiana Council for Music and Performing Arts, the forms remain 
somewhat incomplete even after all efforts were exhausted, but the figures 
for that state art agency used in the report are believed to be reasonably' 
accurate. 



Agency Grouping s 

In the tabulation of findings, the data were assembled not only 
in total but also by groups of agencies. These groups were chosen to see if 
an agency's geographic location, the total and per .'capita amounts of expenditu 
t.ie population size/density of the state, the propq'rtion of the state's 
population living in metropolitan areas, and the percentage of the state 
arts, agency's funds -derived from state appropriations had significant effects 
on agency programs and policies. 

Generally, the data did not indicate that these groupings revealed 
significant differences in agency programs and policies. In some cases, 
however, the regional expenditures and total expenditure groupings did reveal 
interesting differences or similarities among agencies, and where this 
occurred, the tables include these groupings. The states in each group are 
shown in the following: 
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Regions (Not including Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam and American Samoa) 

MaTntrNew Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 

lela^are, Maryland, District of -Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia , " 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana,. Oklahoma and Texas 

North Central . 1 - 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota i South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas 

t ' 

Wes t 

Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
^Wa^h-ington, Oregon, California, Alaska and Hawaii * . 



Expenditures (Fiscal 1974X 



buam! Ame-rica 0 n Samoa, North Dakota, . ^Tf^^^^^. 
Montana, New Hampshire, Nebraska, Vermont, Delaware, Nevr-Mexico , 
District of Columbia and Louisiana 

$250,000-499,999 
Total 

Less than S . 17 per capita " i Ma A n 

Kansas, Oregon, Iowa, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Arizona, Colorado 
Alabama", Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Georgia, Washington 
and Indiana 

^ah^South^ak ot Virgin Islands, kine, Rhode Island and Arkansas 

$500,000-749,999 - 
Total 

tess th£n $ . 17 per capita 

Florida, Tennessee, Massachusetts and Texas j 

Alas^West V V irginia, Connecticut, Minnesota, South Carolina and 
Maryland 

/ \ 

$750.000 and above 
Total 

minois" l;w 7 Jersey! P Mlch igan, Pennsylvania, Ohio and California 
S.17 and above 

Hawaii, Missouri, Puerto Rico .and New York 
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T, imit ations of the Data 

In considering the findings contained in this report, the reader 
should keep in mind certain limitations of the study. First, as already 
noted, is the fact that the information was obtained from state arts 
agency directors, and therefore is based on the directors' knowledge 
and perceptions. , Thus much of the data, particularly those sections 
referring to other persons and other agencies, must be considered as subjective 
on the part of the director rather than as objective factual material. 

It should also be pointed out that the survey employed a large 
number of open-end questions. In recording th^ answers to these questions, 
in which the directors were not offered structured responses but. were allowed 
to volunteer any answers, interviewers prov-ide the verbatim responses of 
the directors, which were then coded by National Research Center technicians _ 
for computer tabulations. In a basic study such as this, these open-end 
questions are especially necessary, since the range of possible answers is 
unknown. However, they should be interpreted as offering the information 1 
that came to the directors' minds when asked the question, and because a 
director did not cite an item in response to such a question does not mean 
necessarily that that item does not pertain to that agency. For example, 
in response to an open-end question on what restrictions or prohibitions 
affect program activities, three directors volunteered that they could make 
grants only tKnon-prof it or tax-exempt organizations, but this does not 
mean that other agencies could make such grants. It only indicates that 
such a restriction did not occur to them in the context of the question. 

It should always besremembered that unless specifically stated 
otherwise, all data- refer to thefc^cal year 1974, i.e., the fiscal year 

ending in 1974. x , 
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CHAPTER I 
BUDGET AND FINANCES 
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BUDGET AND FINANCES 
This chapter considers the budget and finances of the -state arts 
-agencies for fiscal 1974, i.e., the fiscal year that ended in 1974. The 

financial picture is viewed first from the amount of funds received during 

» 

the fiscal year and then the total expenditures made during the year by the. 
state arts agencies. The funds received are analyzed in total and by the 
sources of the funds, including: 

. — State funds , with a closer look at the distribution of funds 
from legislative appropriations and from other state sources. 
-- Municipal/county funds ~ 
- Private funds , with a closer look at the distr^tfcion of funtis. 
' from foundations, individuals, corporations, earnings, and other .. 

y L ' 

private sources. * ^* 

— Federal- funds , including funds from the National Endowment for 

* ! \ 1 

the Arts — both from the basic state agency grant and other* 

Endowment sources -- and from other federal sources, with an al- 
alysis of the latter by the federal agencies from wkiclfj£hey wera 
received. « 

The funds received by separate foundations associated with the. 
state arts agencies are also detailed by their sources, including Che state- 
arts agency itself, other state sources, the National Endowment for the 
Arts, and private and other sources. 

The expenditures of the state arts agencies are shown in total, 
as well as by amounts expended for programs, including^- expenditures for 
administration and development of programs, for other personnel costs, and 
for other administration expenditures. 

The final section of the chapter concerns budget practices of 
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the agencies, focusing on the. types of appropriations (annual or bienial) re- 
ceived, the fiscal year covered, the type of budget submitted, and the me*ans 
of submission, with directors' views of changes that may be expected in budget 
submissions. 



Funds received in fiscal 1974 

- The total appropriations, grants and other funds from all sources, to 
the* 55 state arts agencies of the United States - in the 50 states, the District 
of- Columbia, Puerto Rico, American Samoa, Guam and the Virgin Islands amounted • 
to $45,536,517 in fiscal 1974: Of that total, $44,155,072 was received by the 
agencies and an additional $1,381,445 by separate foundations* associated with 
twelve of the agencies from sources other than the agencies. * 

The funds or the New York State arts agency — the New York State 
Council on the Arts - and its associated, foundation were by far the largest 
"of any" single-agency, totaling $16,895,243. However, seven other agencies did 
receive more than $1,000,000, and even excluding New York State' the average 
amount of funds per state was above $500,000. 

i ■ 

The per capita -amount of total funds varies widely, with the high- 
est per capita funds in the states with very small populations ~ e.g. Ameri- 
can Samoa,. the Virgin Islands and Alaska — where the funds received from the 
National Endowment for the Arts in the basic *state agency grants alone would 
result in high per capita amounts. 



' associated sparat l foundations are foundations set up by the state art agency 

to supplement its own activities and/or to serve as a. private fund-raising arm 
q of the agency. 
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Table I 

TOTAL FUNDS OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES 
AND ASSOCIATED SEPARATE FOUNDATIONS IN FISCAL 1974 



Total 



New York 16, 
Puerto Rico 3, 
California 1» 
Connecticut 1» 
Ohio 1» 
Pennsylvania 1» 
Illinois 1>» 
Michigan 1 1» 

* New J&scy 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 
Hawaii 

South Carolina 
Texas 
Maryland 
Minnesota ■ 
' Indiana 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Florida 
Alaska 
Arkansas 
Washington 
foe • Carolina 
Georgia 

Kentucky * ♦ 
Rhode Island • 
Colorado 
Virginia 
yaine 

* Alabama 
Virgin Islands 
Oklahoma 
Arizona 
Mississippi 
Iowa 
Oregon 
Louisiana 
Utah 

South Dakota 
Kansas 
Delaware- 
Vermont 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
Nebraska 
Montana 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

District of Columbia 
■ Nevada 
Idaho 

North .Dakota 
American Samoa 
Guam 



895,263* 
012,167 
267,767 
156,192* 
084,075 ' 
063,927 
033,868* 
027,048* 
901,482 
877,600* 
839,837 
777,727 
761,921* 
74^UO 
722,352 
•704,585 
550,747* 
544,752 
542,280 
512,183* 
500,774 

481,085 
470,1,64 
445,048 
443,617 
428,338 
418,412 
413,968* 
412,317 
385,5J69 
356,085 
343,167 
-315,925 
305,485 
301,298 
291,787 
290,275* 
286,150 
271,726 
26>,032 
261,059 
246,885 
245,031 
244,412 
. 244,295 
243,941* 
227,092 
220,472 
202,580* 
202,000 
188,970 
183,508 
179,100 
120,000 
78,077 



* * TOTAL 45.536,517 
Total without New York 28.641-.274 



,Per Caplt. i 

.933 
.992 
.061 

.101 
.090 
-.093" 
.113 
.123 * 
.151 
.176 
.918 
-.274 
.062 
.176 
.180 
.103 
.132 
f .303 
.063 
1.486 
.233 
.135 
.083 
.091 
.128 
.44} 
.166 
.084 
.368 
.100 
?'.013 
.117 
.142 
.130 
.102 
.128 
.076 
.232 
.389 
.115 
.431 
.52) 
.302 
.218 
.15& 
.309 

.564 
.279 
.330 
.230 
.282 
4.133 
.743 



Average per state: 
Average without New York: 



827,937 
530,393 



* Includes funds received by associated foundation. 
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Sources of Funds Received hv State Art s Agencies 

Of the total $44,155,072 received" in fiscal 1974 by the agencies 
(not including funds received by associated foundations), 71% 0^31,273,166 
was' received from the state governments, 27% or $12,008,050 from the federal 
government, less than 0,5% from local municipal or county sources, including 
• school districts, and 2% from private and other sources. 

The far above average legislative* appropriation made to the New 
York State Council on the Arts is a major factor in the high proportion of 
funds derived from state governments but, even, excluding Slew York State, 
states were still the source for a majority of the funds received during the 
.'—year. Fifty-four percent of the total of $27,554,072 received by the 54 

agencies other than New York in fiscal 1974 -- or $14,828,166 - represented 
state funds, v with 43% or $11,852,050 from the federal government, less than 
. 0.5% from local governments 'and 3% from private and other sources. 

However, sharp variations can be seen in the proportion of funds 
by source received by individual agencies, with federal government funds 
ranging from only 1% of New York "state's total funds, 7% of funds received 
by the Puerto Rico agency and }8% in California, to 93% of total funds in 
Wyoming, 94% in Idaho and 97% in North Dakota. . In fact, 33 of the 55 state 
arts agencies received at least 50% of their funds from federal government ' 
.sources. " • 
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Tabla 2 

SOURCES OF FUNDS OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES IN FISCAL 1974 



Alabama 
Alaska 

American Samoa 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Deluware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

« 

Ceorgla 
Guam 
■ Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
, Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 

oulslana 
Maine 
Maryland 
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National Endowment 




- 


State 


i 




■ 1 




for the Arts 




Total 


Legislative 

T< _ _ . Annnnnrlflflnn 


Other 


M*m 1 {* 1 nn 1 / 

i 1U lilt 1 1 L ' 

County I 


>rivate 


Total Baste state 
Federal Afiehcy Grant 


Ucner ■ umct 
Grants Federal 






17% 




$/7. 


$/7» 


$A 




?/* 


356,085 
100 


125,000* 
^ 35 


125,000 
35 


- 


1 


818 


230,267 
65 


150^000 

43 


75,267 
21 


5,000 
I 


500, 774 
100 


149,600 
30 


149,600 
30 


- 


2,851 I 


70,153 
14 


278,170 

55 


150,000 
30. 


122,170 
24 


6,000 
„ 1 

* 


1:0,000 

100 


60,000 

50 


60,000^. 

50 


- 


1 

" ! 


- 


60,000 
50 


60,000 
50 






305,485 
100 


68,700 • 
22 


68,700 
22 


- 


3,445 . 
1 

t 


12,155 
4 


221,185 
73 


150,000 
50 


59,183 
19 


12,002" 

4- 


481,085 
v 100 


166,727 

35 


166,727 
35 


- 


21,100 j 

.4 


39-, 500 

vie. 


253,758 
53 


150,000 
31 


100,758 
*2l 


3,000 
I* 


1,267,747 
100 


1,034,763 
82 


1,03-, 763 
82 


- 


i 


- 


232 , 984 

1 Q 


150,000 
11 


82,984 
7 


- 


319,975 
100 


120,963 
38 


120,963 
38 


- 


11,579 

4 


- 


187,433 
i 53 


150,000 

46 


37,*33 
12 


- 


625,917 
100 


351,500 

56 


3 SI, 500 
36 


- 


- 


1,500 

* 


272,917 
44 


150,000 
24 


122,917 
20 


- 


246,885 
100 


42,600 
17 


! 7 


- 


i 


2,4 02 
I 


201,883 
82 


150,000 
61 


47,763 
19 


4,120 
2 


202,000 
100 


52,000 
26 




- 




i 


150,000 
74 


150,000 
74 






504,945 
100 


289,895 
57 


289,895 
57 


- 


- 


- 


21^,050 
43 


150,000 «• 
30 


60,050 
12 


5,000 
1 


443,617 
100 


220,000 
50 


220,000 
50 


- 




5,000 
1 


218,617 
49 


150,000 

33 


65,617 
15 


3,000 
1 


78,07? 
100 


10,218 
13 


10,218 
, 13 




- 


1,485 
2 


66,376 


55,509 
71 


10,865 
14 


- 


777,727 
100 


560,817 
72 


221,307 
28 


339,510 
44 


- 


4,389 
I 


212,521 
27 


150,000 
19 

«. 


62,521 
8 


- 


183,508 
100 


10,000 
5 


10,000 
5 


- 


- 


2,175 
I 


171,333 
94 


150,000 
82 


16,333 
9 


5,000 
3 


877,511 
100 


600,000 
68 


600,000 
68 


- 


- 


- 


277,511 
32 


150,000 
17 


127,511 
15 


- 


500,922 
100 


170,005 

34 


170,005 
34 


- 


- 


137,356 
27 


193,561 
39 


150,000 
30 


43,561 
9 




291,787 
100 


52,244 
18 


52,244 
18 


■ 




2,002 
I 


237,541 
81 


150 ,000 
51 


28 


2 


261,059 
100 


45,634 
17 


45,634 
17 








215,425 
, 83 


150,000 

58 


65,425 
25 




428,338 
100 


201,638 
47 


153,930 
36 


47,706 
11 






226 , 700 

53 


150,000 

35 


71,700 
17 


5,000 
I 


286, l"C 
10C 


> 44,000 
15 

i 


44,000 
15 








242,150 
85 


150,000 

53 


92,150 
32 




385,565 
10C 


184,046 
> * 48 


162,000 
42 


22, 0U( 
( 




806 
* 


200,717 
52 


150,000 
39 


50,717 
13 




722,352 
10( 


468,411 
) 65 


453,411 
63 


15,001 


> 


6,150 
I 


24 7,791 

34 

» 


150,000 
20 


97,791 
14 

(Cont inued) 
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Table 2 - 
SOURCES OF FUNDS OP STATE ARTS AGENCIES IN FISCAL 197* 
(Continued) 



State 



Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 



New York 



North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
0 South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 



Total 
ITT 

785,0001 
100 

941,079 

iooI 

> 704,585 
100 

301,298 

\ too 

1 839,837 
100 

227,092 

\ 100 

\ 

240,274 
" \ 100 
_ "\ I 

188,970 
1 100 

24^,412 
100 

901;482 
100 



244,295 
100 



Legislative 
Total Appropriation Other 
TIT 



600,000 
76 

*88,50l " 
52 

325 ,000 
46 

107,668 
36 

654-, 920 
78 

27,550 
12 

35,122 

-.15 

15,122 
8 

45,679 

698,932 
78 

45,3P0 
19 



m 

600,000 
76 



465,800 2,701 
52, * 

300,000 25,000 
43 

107,668 
36 

654,920 

78 , 

27,550 
12 

35,122 
15 

15,122 

8 - 

45,679 
19 

698,932 
78 

45,300 
19 



Municipal/ 
County 



16,60JL»OdO 
10 



44 },048 
100 



16,445,000 16,445,000 



179^100 
100 



1,084 
315 
271 

1,063 



,075 
100 I 

925 
100 [ 

713 
100 

927 
100 I 



99 

221,231 
50 

5,100 

3 

849,847 
78 

95,100 

-30 

54,563 
20 



765,500 
1 72 



99 

221,231 
50 

5,100 
3 

849,847 
78 

95,100 
30 

54,563' 
20 

758,000 7,500 
71 



3,012,1167 

aoo* 



^53, 



418, 



U2 
OCX I 



713,755 
100 

265,032 
100 



91 



136,231 
32 

36P,896 
I 51 



267 2,753,267 
91 



67 t ,773 
25 



ERJC 




3531636 
65 

157J345 
21 



Private 



147,275 
16 

34,161 



1,850 
1 



12,142 
5 



9,150 
4 



126,231 10,000 
30* 2 

360,896 
51 

61,702 6,071 
23 2 

312,500 41,136 
57 8 

157,345 " ' - 
21 ♦ 



12,625 

L 



4,920 



10,989 
3 

33,090 
5 



11,441 

5 

r,m- 
1 



4,345 
2 



2,500 
I 



47,400 

!2 

23,609 
6 

21,750 
3 

476 

* 

3,416 

J. 

138,723 

"'i9 



National Endowment 
for the Arts 
Total Basic State Other 



Other 
Federal 



J/% " 


"17S 


$/% 




185,000 
* 24 


150,000 
20 


35,000 

4* * 


• - 


305,303 
32 


150,000 
, 1* 


155,303 
16 




34^,424 
49 


150,000 
21 


195,424 . 
28 


- 


191,780 
63 


150,000 
49 


38,780 • 
13 


3,000 


184,917 
22 


150,000 
18 


31,917 
4 


3,000 
* 


187,400 
83 


150,000 
67 


37,400 
16 


- 


193,711 
80 


150,000 
62 


40,711 < 
17. 


3,000 
1 


172,657 
• 91 


150,000 
79 


22,657 
\ 12 


- 


198,733 
81 


150,000 


48,733 
20 


- 


202,550' 
22 


150,000 
16 


42,550 
5 


10,000, 

1 


185,500 
75 


150,000 
61 


35,000 
14 


500 
* 


156,000 
1 


150,000 
1 


6,000 
* 


- 


221,317 

*49 ' 


150,000 

33 


71,317 
16 


- 


174,000 
97 


150,000 
83 


, 21,000 
12 


3,000 
2 


234,228 

v 22 


150,000 
15 


79,228 
7 


5,000 
* 


208,200 
66 


150,000 

48 


58,200 
'18 


- 


217,150 
80 


150,000 
55 


62,150 
23 


5,000 
2 


293,507 
28 


150,000 
14 


143,507 
14 


- 


211,500 
7 


150,000 
5 


• 


61,500 
2 


247,583 
59 


150,000 
36 


97,583 
23 


- 


298 ;019 
41 


150,000 
21 


144,798 
20 


3,221 
* 


196,783 
75 


150,000 
57 


46,783 
18 




187,700 
34 


150,000 
27 


37,700 
7 




451,072 
60 


150,000 
20 


142,296 
19 


158,776 
21 



3,0 



(Conti^ 
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Tablc 2 



Utah 
Vermont 

Virgin Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total Funds 
RecelvGd by 
* State" Arts 
A gencies , 

Total Without 
New York 



SOURCES OF FUNDS OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES XN FISCAL 1974 
(Continued) 



State 



Total 

$/% 

271,726 
100 

245,031 
100 

343,167 
100 

412,317 
100 

470,164 
100 

542,230 
100 

220,472 
100 

202,030 
100 



27.554,072 



100 



104,026 
38 

52,626 
21 

160,000 
47 



Legislative 
Appropriation 
$/% 



104,026 
38 

52,626 
21 

160,000 
47 



20b, 705 ° 201,705 



49 

98,415 
21 

263.,5 80 
49 

42,227 
19 

12,543 
6 



54 



49 

98,415 
21 

263,580 
49 

42,227 
19 

12,543 
6 



30.756,494 



52 







1 




National Endowment 
for the Arts 




1 

Other 

*— T~ — 


Municipal/ 
County 


Private 


Total Basic State 
Fedexal Agency Grant 


Other Other 
Grants Federal 


5/7. 


c n 


$/% 


$/7 


S/':. 








500 


167,200 
62 


150,000 
56' 


17,200 

6' 








2>O30 
I 


190,375 
78 


150,000 . 
t 62 


37,375 
15 


3,000 
I 


j 

i 


■ - 


}5,500 


167,667 ^ 
48 


150,000 


17,667 




; 

. . ! 


- 


7,070 
2 


203,542 
49 


Kfl nnn 

l J u , u uu 
36 


53,542 
13 






- 


- , 


371,749 
^9 


150,000 


147,838 
j i 


73,9' 
lb 








278,700 
51 


150, '000 
27. 


123,700 
23 


5,000 
1 








178,245 
81 


150,000 
68 


28,245 
" 13 








2,837 


186,650 
93 


150,000 
75 


36,650 
18 




516.672 


123,741 


750,115 


12,008.050 


8,065,509 


3.5S1,511 


391,030 






r 1 — '-g 








516,672 


! 123,741 


750*115 


ii. 852, 050 


7,915,509 


3,545,511 


391,030 




> * * 


3 


43 


* 29 


13 


1 



" New Mexico from reimbursements and the hour w>rn« & 
* Less than 0.5% 



r 



\ 



The percentage of total funds derived from state legislative appropri 
ations was sharply higher among. those .agencies with higher total expenditures, 
rising from 16% of agencies in the lower expenditure group to 90% In the high- 
est". 



Table 3 

- PERCENTAGE OF FUNDS FROM 
STATE LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 
FISCAL 1974, BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES 



Total Agencies 



Expenditures 
Below $250,000 



$250,000-$499,999 
$$,000,000-$749,999 
$750,000 and above 



Total State Legislative 

Funds Received Appropriations 



$ / % 

44.155,072 
100 

3,108,296 
100 

, 7,288,724 
100 

6,391,500 
100 

27,366,552, 
100 



$ / % 

30,756,494 
71 

500,087 
16 

2,515,844 
35 

3,238,727 
51 

24,501,836 
• 90 



32 1 
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A Closer Lodk at State Funds 

Appropriations from state legislatures accounted for almost all of 

. state funds to the arts agencies in fiscal 1974 • Of the total §31,273,166 
from state sources ($14,828,166 excluding New York), and a minimal 
$516,672 or 1% of total funds received (2% excluding New York) was derived 
from sources other than legislative appropriations. In fact only ten states 
received any state funds in addition to the legislative appropriations. 

However, state funds from sources other than the legislative appro- 
---pri-a-t4on-diTacco"unTfor a~signif leant amount of total funds in a few agencies. 

. In Hawaii, in fact, state funds other than the legislative appropriation repre- 
sented 44% of the' total funds received by the Hawaii State Foundation on Culture 
and the Arts, a larger amount than that from any other source. The major reason 
for this was Hawaiian legislation sdtting aside 1% of the appropriations for 
original construction of any state building to be used for the acquisition of 
works of art* The State Foundation on Culture and the Arts received $327,787 
(43% of total funds) for this purpose in fiscal J.974, plus $8, 223 from the state 
university and $3,500 from the state's Bicentennial commission. With an addi- 
tional state appropriation of $221,307 (28% of total funds), state sources 
accounted for 72% of total funds received by .Hawaii in fiscal 1974. 

Eleven percent of total funds ($47,708) received by the Kentucky Arts 
Commission was derived from the governor's contingency funds, and in Tennessee" 
8% of total funds came from other state sources: 4% ($19,469) from the depart- 
ment of conservation, 2% ($11,117) from the department of personnel, and 2% 
($10,550) from the economic department. In Maine, 6% of total funds was from 
■other state sources: 3% ($12,046) from the department of education, and' 3% 
($10,000) from the executive council. In no other state, though, did other 
state sources account for as much as 5% of total funds received. 



ERIC 



*The 1967 legislation places the responsibility for the commissioning 
of artists for: reviewing of design, execution and placement, and 
the acceptance of works of art for state buildings with the state 
comptroller and the Hawaii State Foundation on Culture and the Arts* 
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Table 4 

SOURCES OF OTHER STATE FUNDS IN FISCAL 1974 
AND- PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FUNDS RECEIVED - 





Total 


Governor 1 s 
Grant/ 
Contin- 
gency 
Fund 




§A . 


$/% * 


Hawaii 


339,510 

44 




Kentucky 


47,708 
11 


47,708 
11 


Mains 


22,046 
6 




Maryland * 


. 15,000 
2 




Michigan 

* 


2,701 
* 




Minnesota 


25,000 
4 




Pennsylvania* 


7,500 




Rhode Island 


10,000 
2 


10,000 
2 


South Dakota 


6,071 
2 




Tennessee 


41,136 
8 


- 


Total Funds 
Received from 
Other State 
Sources 


516,672 


* 57,708 


1 





Economic 
Department/ 
Economics 
and Dept. of 

Dept. of Community Dept. of Conser- 
Education Development Personnel vat ion 



$/% 



12,046 
3 



7,500 
1 



6,071 
2 



$/% 



15,000 
2 



10,550 
« 2 



25,550 



State 
Bicen- 
tenn ial 
Commission 

$A 

'3,500 

vV 



Executive 
Council 

$/% 



11,117 19,469 
2 4 



11,117 19,469 



25,000 
4 



28,500 



Art in 
State 
Build ings 
Legis- 
lation 
$/% 

327,787 
43 



lo,ooo 

3 



10,000 



State - 
Univer- General 
sity Fu nd 



$/% 

- 8,223 
1 



$/% 



-2,701 



327,787 
1 



8,223 2,701 



",ess than 0,5% 
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The directors of the agencies were asked what percentage of their 
state appropriations in fiscal 1974 - excluding any federal funds - were 
for the administration of the state arts agency. The proportion reported . 
, for aaministration^ranged fro. less than 10% to 100%,- with 15 agencies re- 
' . porting that all funds appropriated by the state legislature were used for 
administrative purposes. 

\. " ' Table 5 

PERCENTAGE OF STATE APPROPRIATION IN FISCAL 1974 - 
'FOR ADMINISTRATIVE AND FOR PROGRAM PURPOSES 



ERIC 



Total Agencies 



— — T 

1% - 


9% 


10% - 


19% 


20% - 


29% 


♦30% - 


39% 


40% - 


49% 


50% - 


59% 


60% - 


69% 


70% - 


79%' 


■ 807. - 


89% 


90% - 


99% 


100% 





// 


% 


55 


100 






2 


4 


15 


27 


7 


X 13 


4 


7 


2 


4 


. 2 


4 


3 


5 


3 


5 


2 


4 


15- 


27 



Average percentage 
The proportion- of approbated foods available for program purposes 
„ greater among the larger ageooies\lth the percentage of sta^e appropriations 
for administration of the agenoy declining, sharply with an increase in total 
expenditures. This is a reflection, of the W that the ma j0 r proportion of 
■ tmia received by agencies in the lowest w*^** group are derived from the 
basic state agency grant, with correspondingly. ^appropriations, most of which 
most thus go for administrative purposes. The largerxthe appropriation, the 
higher the expenditures will be^and the greater the proportion of appropria- 
tions available for non-administrative purposes. 
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Table 6 

AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF STATE APPROPRIATION IN FISCAL 1974 
FOR ADMINISTRATION PURPOSES 



Total 

Total Expenditures 
Below $250,000 * 
$250,000-$499,999 
$500,000-$749,999 
$750,000 and above 



(Base) 
(55) 



(15) 
(20) 
(10) 
(10) 



Administration 
% 

51 , 



92 
50 

28- 
15 
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A Closer Look, at Federal Funds 

' Funds from the federal government to the state arts agency were 
derived almost entirely from the National Endowment for the Arts. Funds 
from other federal sources totaled only $391,030, or 1% of the total funds 
received, while National Endowment for the Arts funds amounted to $11,617,020 
or 26% "of total funds. Excluding' New York, National Endowment for the Arts 
funds represented 42% x>f total funds received. 

The majority of funds from the National Endowment for the Arts were 
accounted for by the basic state agency grant. This block grant is given each 
year to all of the states in equal amounts: in fiscal 1974, $150,000. This 
sum was received by all of the agencies except those in American Samoa and 
Guam, which received basic state agency grants of $60,000 and $55,509 respect- 
ively. The basic state agency grants totaled $8,065,509, 187. .of total funds 

received, and 29% excluding New York State. 

In addition to- the basic agency grant, ..every agency except those in 
American Samoa, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico received other Endow- 
ment grants amounting to <fl.551.3U. 8% of total funds received. (Other Endow- 
ment grants accounted for 13% of total funds excluding New York State.) 
However, the proportion of total funds accounted 'for by other Endowment grants 

o 7 ' 
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rose as high as 31% "($147,838) of total funds received by the Washington State 
Arts Commission and 32% ($92,150) of dotal funds received by the Louisiana 
Council for Music and the Performing Arts. 

Endowment grants other than the basic state agency grants wer'e largely 
accounted for by grants for the Artists-in-Schools and Dance Touring Programs, 
and by program grants. A very small portion, $77,158, represented Endowment 
Treasury Fund grants (not including private portions) that were received in 
four states': Arkansas, Minnesota, Nebraska and South Carolina. 

The only major sources of federal funds aside from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts were the Office of Education and the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission. Eighteen, agencies received $90,341 during their 
fiscal year-1974 in manpower training funds from the Office of Education; these 
funds for a poetry program were- distributed through the St. Paul Arts Council. 
An additional $158,500 from the Office of .Education was received by agencies 
in Puerto Rico ($61,500) and Texas ($97,000). "The American^Revolution Bicen- _ 
tennial Commission was the source of $51,776 received in Teps and $50,000 
in 4 Washington* 
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Alabacut 

Arizona ' f 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Iddho 
Ttwa 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
[Missouri 
(Nebraska 
/ Sew Jersey 
Now Mexico 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Puerto Rico 
Souch Carol tna 
Texas 
Vosnaont 
Washington 
Vest Virginia 
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SOURCES OF OTHER FEDERAL FUNOS m FISCAL 1974 
AND PLRCENTACE X)F TOTAL FL.SPS RECEIVED 



Office of 
Eduga t lon_ 



total ES Oth^r S551 - A "ft" 'T/T ' ^jff 8 * ^ 



5,000 
I 

6,000 
1 

12,002 
* 4 

3,000 
I 

4,120 
2 

5,000 
I 

3,000 
1 

5,000 
3 



African , « , i, c 

Revolution tMrtsncy ox Hetlooal U.S. 
Bicentennial *H>loyt*nt Indian HtU JeUtfreoaUfl Forajt 



5,000 

. I 



5,000 
2 

3,000 
1 

4.120 

2 

5,000 
1 

3,000 
1 

5,000 
3 



Other Federal Sources 



erJc 



5,000 
2 


5,000 
2 


5,000 
I 


5,000 
I 


3,000 
I 


3,000 
1 


3,000 




3,000 
* I 


3,000 
I 


10,000 

I 


10,000 
I 


500 




3,000 
2 


3,000 
2 


5,000 


5,000 
* 


5,000 
2 


5,000 
2 


61,500 
2 


' " \ 

\ 


3,221 
* 


3,221 


153,776 
21 


10,000 
1 


3,000 
I 


3,000 
I 


73,911 
16 


10,000 % 
2 


5,000 
I 


5,000 
I 


391.030 
I 


90,341 
* 



61,500 
% 



13 



"1 ,77ft 
7 



50,000 
11 



13 



6,000 
I 



7,002 
2 



3,000 



50C 



911 

3 



13,911 



7.002 6,000 
* * 



3.000 



500 



3 Less than 0.5X 
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A Closer Look at Private Funds 

As noted earlier ,' only 2% of total funds received by state arts . 
agencies in fiscal 1974 came from private sources. Foundations accounted 
for almost half of this amount, with $386,673 or 1% of tojfal funds coming 
from foundations. Individuals accounted for $92,312, corporations $13,160, 
earnings $191,622, and other private sources $66,348. , * 

Private sources provided a- ninimal amount ,of support* overall to 
the state arts agencies in all but four states: -in Indiana, 27% of total 
funds was received from private sources, thV entire amount of $137,356 from 
foundations'. In Texas 19% of total funds represented private support, 18% 
($132,000) from foundations, 1% ($5,365) from individuals and less than 0.5% 
from earnings. In Michigan, 16% of total funds was from private sources, 3% 
($25,000.) from foundations, and 13% ($122,275) from earnings in revenue from 
Artradn. And in Alaska 14% of total funds ($70,153) was from the private 
sector, all of it. from individuals. 



f 
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Table 8 



SOURCES OF PRIVATE FUNDS RECEIVED BY STATE ARTS AGENCIES 
IN FISCAL 1974, AND PERCENTAGE OF" TOTAL FUNDS RECEIVED 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Connecticut 
• Delaware 
Georgia 

Guam x " - 

i 

Hawaii 
* Idaho* 
*I nd iana 
Iowa 

Maine ^ 

w 

Maryland . 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
rn 9^orth Carolina 

ML 



Total 
$/% 



Foundations Individuals Corporations Earnings Other 
r-r^ — * II • $ /•/. • $ /;/. 



818 

* 

70,153 
14 

12,155 
4> 

12,500 
\> 

1,500 

* 

2,402 

% 5,000 
1, 

I, 485 

2 

' '4,389 
1- 

2^,175 
1 

137,356 
27 

2,002 
* 1 

/ 8CT6 
/ * 

6,150 
1 

W7;275 
16 

34,161 
5 

II, 441- 

5 

1,191 
1 

2,000 
1 

2,500 
1 



12,500 
' 3 



3,000 



137,356 
27 



25,000 

, 3 

25,567 
4 

10,000 
4 



2,000 
1 

2,500 
1 



$/7. 



70,153 
14 

2,000 



$/v. 



755 



8,594 
1 

1,441 
1 i 

1,191 
1 



5,000 
2 



500 

5,000 
1 

485 
1 



2,175 
1 



818 

•k a 



5,155 
2 



1,500 
147 



1,000 

1 

1,389 



2,002 
1 



80b 

o,150 
. 1 

122,275 
13 
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L Table 8 

SOURCES OF PRIVATE FUNDS RECEIVED BY STATE ARTS AGENCIES 
IN FISCAL 1974, AND PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FUNDS RECEIVED 



Puerto Rico 

Rhode 'Island 

South Carol iria, 

South Dakota 

Tennessee' 1 

Texas 

Utah 



Vermont 
Virgin Islands 
Virginia 

Wyoming . * 

Total Private Funds 
Received 



Total 

• T7T 

47,400 
2 

23,609 
6 

21,750 
3 

476 

* 

3,416 
1 

138,723 
19 

500 

2,030 
1 

15,50a 
5 

7,070 
2 



2,837 
1 

720^770 



Foundations Individuals Corporations Earnings . Other 

— - $7% 



$7% 



$/% 



21,750 
3 



132,000 
18 



14,500 
5 



500 



386,673 



476 



5,365 
1 



1 



2,337 
1 



92,312 



13,160 



47,400 
2 



$/% 



23,609 
6 



3,416 
1 

1,358 
500 



1,000 

* 

7,070 
2 



2,030 
1 



191,622 37,003 
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Unlike the proportion of funds -received from state appropriations, ■ 
the percentage and sources of private funds was not significantly affected by 
the size of the total expenditures of agencies.. 

Overall, private funds do not constitute an important source of funds 
for state arts agencies. However, as noted in Chapter IV, private support of 
the arts was greatly stimulated by the agencies through matching 



.ids . 



Funds Received by Separate Associa ted Foundations* 

A total* of $2,041,251 was received in fiscal 1974 by the 12 active 
separate foundations associated with state arts agencies, and 40% of this 
amount, or $824,814, was from private sources : However,. the large propor- 
tion of funds from private sources, particularly from earnings, is a result 
of the unique- situation of the Connecticut Foundation for the Arts. This 
foundation, associated with the Connecticut Commission on the Arts, is the 
primary grant-making body for state funds, and the Foundation has been given 
an annually renewable loan by the state on which the interest may be \ 
used for the Foundation's activities. The Connecticut foundation received 
-$482,240 in earned interest in fiscal 1974, 92% of the total funds received 
of $530,275. 

Excluding Connecticut, separate associated foundations received 
$1,510,976 in fiscal. 1974, with the largest proportions coming from the 
state arts agencies* -- 44% or $659,806 - and the National Endowmen for 
the Arts -- 34% or $515,950 - and only 20%, or $306,774, coming from private 

« 

sources. 



* The activites an d programs in which the associated foundations are involved 
are described in Chapter III. 
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Table 9 

FUNDS RECEIVED BY SEPARATE FOUNDATIONS ASSOCIATED 
WITH STATE ARTS AGENCIES IN FISCAL 1974 

i 







State 




National 
Endowment 


Private 




- 


Total 

93,993 
100 


"Arts 

Agency 


Other 
State 


for the 
Arts 


Total 


Corpora- 
tions 


i na xv la ~ 
uals 


Founda- 
tions 


Earnings Other 


Other 


Colorado 






66,820 

/ i 


16,573 
18 


1,600 
2 


- 


6,083 
6 


8,890 - 
10 


10,600 

n 


Connecticut 


530,275 
100 


m 


m 


10,500 
2 


518, 04 d> 
98 


2,600 




33,200 
6 


482,240 - 
92 


1,735 

* 


Florida 


7,238 
100 


— 


m 




7,238 
100 




7,238 
100 


- 


- 




I llinois 


156,357 






49,750 


106,607 
68 




24,951 
16 


- 


1,375 80,281 
1 51 


- 


Ind lana 


49,82:. 
100 


— * 


t 




49,825 
100 


1,125 
2 


. 7,800 
16 


40,900 
* 82 


- 




Massachusetts 


217,100 
100 


124,500 
57 




92,^00 
43 


- 






- 


- 


- 


Michigan 


85,969 
100 








85,969 
100 


44,400 8,935 

5£ 10 

\ 

\ 1,000 


30,000 
35 


2,634 - 
3 


- 


Nebraska 


23,66'? 
10(, 


20,000 

QA 
OH 


- 


- 


3,045 
13 


10 


35 2,OQ0 
* 9 


v 622 
3 


New York 


808,549 
100 


514,306 
64 


- 


260,038 
32 


34,205 

4 




5,000 
1 


26,269 
3 


2,936 - < 


> 


Oregon 


19,562 


1,000 
5 




15,(J00 
77 


2,762 
14 




100 

1 




2,662 
13 


AAA 

oUU 

4 


South Carolina 


48,166 
100 


- 


16,424 
34 


31,742 
66 








p / ■ 




- 


Wyoming 


550 
100 


- 






550 

J.0U 




50 
9 


' 500 

Q1 




- 


Total Funds 
Received by 
Associated 
Foundations 


2 4 041,251 


659,806 


16,424 


526,450 


824,814 


49.725 


55^ 074 


136,962 


500,772 82,281 


13,757 




10Q 


32 

I — 


i 


26 

£5X3 


40 


2 


3 


7 


24 £ 


1 

aft 


Total Without 
Connecticut 


1,510,976 


659,806 


16,424 


515,950 


306,774 


47,125 


5 r j,074 


103,762 


18,532 82,281 


12,022 


100 


44 


Y 


34. 


20 


3 


4 


7 


1 5 


1 

za 

i 



•Includes reimbursements and funds from local governments and school' district 
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Expenditures 

Expenditures of the state arts agencies in fiscal 19-74 'totaled ( 
$A3,7P>,286. Eighty-six. percent of this amount, or $37,491,082, was accounted 
for by expenditures for programs. $1,976,386 was expended by the separate 
foundations associated with the state arts agencies.' (Specific project expend- 
itures are detailed in Chapter IV. ) 

_ v 

Program expenditures accounted for a strong majority of total ex- 
penditures in almost all states. However, accounting procedures differ in, 
the means by which program administration and development costs are attributed, 
with some agencies including these costs as program expenditures and others 
not doing so. For this reason, agencies were asked to indicate the percentage 
of program expenditures used for development and administration of programs, 
and this percentage figure has been translated into a dollar amount on the 
following tables. It should be kept in mind that these are only estimates, and 
that percentages will vary according to accounting procedures. Furthermore, 
it should be remembered that those state agencies that conduct and administer 
their own programs will inevitably incur more administration costs than apencies 
that primarily fund projects administered by others. 
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Tab?e - 10 

EXPENDITURES OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES IN FISCAL 1974 



Expenditures for Programs 



< 


Total 
$/% 


Total 


bxpenu i cures 
for Admins - 
tration and 
Development . 
of Programs — 


Other 
Personnel 
Costs 


Other 
Admin is- 

l_J.ciLJ.Ull 

Expenditures 




■ $/% 


$/% 


$/% 


$/% 


Alabama 


384,850 
100 


259,859 
' 68 


(25,986) 
(7) 


59,212 
15 


65,779 
J 7 


Alaska 


500,774 
100 


417,374 
83 


(20,869) 
(4) 


58,400 
12 


25,000 
5 


* American Samoa 


120,000 
100 


120,000 
100 


(-) 


- 




Arizona* 


311,485 
100 


242,785 
78 


, (7,284) 
(2) 


46,000 
15 


22,700 
7 


Arkansas 


474,763. 
100 


441,282 
93 


(26,477) 

(6) \ 


24,139 
5 


9,342 
? 


California 


1,242,511 
100 


1,013,748 
82 


(70,962) 
(6) 


* 140,826 
11 


87,937 
7 


Colorado 


319,975 
100 


229,012 
71 


(22,091) 
(7) 


70,106 
22 


20,857 
7 


Connecticut 


625,917 
100 


540,917 
87 


(-) 


70,000 
11 


15,000 
2 


Delaware 


244j209 
100 


i 213,903 
87 


(6,417) 
(13) 


' 25,955 
11 


4,351 
2 


District of Columbia 


201,900 
100 


149,900 
75 


(-*) . 


30,925 
15 


21,075 
10 


Florida 


505,693 
100 


415,798 
82 


(12,474) 
(2) 


55,788 
11 


34,107 
7 


Georgia 


443,617 
100 


373,617 
84 


(7,472) 
(2) 


57,234 
13 


12,766 
3 


Guam 


78,077 
100 


77,256 
99 


(10,043) 
(13) 




821 
1 


Hawaii 


777,727 
100 


720,973 
93 


.(72,097) 
(9) 


47,474' 
6 


9,280 
1 


Idaho 


183,508 
100 


163,508 
90 


(19,621) 
(ID 


15,452 
8 


4,548 
2 


Illinois 


873,541 
100 


733,335 

. 84 


(") 


63,069 
7 


77,137 
9 



ERIC 
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Table 10 

EXPENDITURES' OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES IN FISCAL 1974 
(Continued) 

Expenditures for Programs 



Indiana, 

Jowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

4 < 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 



New Hampshire 
9 



?//" 




498,937 
100 


360,648 

1 £ 


291,285 
100 


248,444 


261,059 ' 
100 


200,425 

77 
It 


427,754 
' 100 


341,509 

7Q 


286,150 
100 


242,150 

Q tz 
OJ 


385,569 
100 


311,523 
81 


719,352 
100 


633,837 

» Q Q 

t oo 


769,812 
100 • - 


634 , 724 

Qf> 


939,430 
100 


856,362 

O 1 

91 


695,227 

1 C\C\ 1 

100 


591,483 

o t: 
OJ , 


301,298 
100 


225 , 630 
75 


^8287706| 
100 


745 , 847 
90 


227,092 
100 


195,723 
87 


239,579 
100 


196,211 
82 


188,836 
100 


152,837 
81 


238,192 
100 


184,918 
78 



Expenditures 
for Adminis- 
tration and 
Development 
rograros , 
$/% 

• (") 



(24,844) 
(9) 

(-) 



(3,415) 
(1) 

(14,529) 
(5) 

(3,115)' 
(1) 

(126,767) 
(18) 

(69,820) 
(9) 

(154,145) 
(16) 

(70,978) 
(10) 

(33,845) 
ii 

(-) 



Other 
Personnel 
Costs 



(45,016) 
(20) 

(-) 



(18,340) 
(10) 

(-) 



$/% 

107,429 
22 

33 ,405 
11 

47 , 720 
18 

' 58 , 049 
14 

< 

35,000 
12 

59,046 
15 

55,015 
8 

97,439 
f 13 

54,376 
6 

60,517 
9 

31,324 



47,613 
6 

19,160 
8 

29,298 
12 

19,185 
10 

33,839 
14 



Other 
Adminis- 
tration 
Expenditures 
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Table 10 

EXPENDITURES OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES IN FISCAL 1974 
(Continued) 



New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
' North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode island 
South Carolina 
v South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 



Total 
$/% 

921,675 
100 

244,295 
100 

16,596,939 
100 

422,103 
100 

179,100 
100 

1,084,075 
100 

296,753 
100 

271,713 
' 100 

1,051,427 
100 

2,756,370 
100 

437,933 
100 

713,755 
• 100 

265,032 
100 

524,313 
100 



747,140 
100 



Expend itufes for Program s 1 
Expenditures 
for Adminis- 
tration and 
, Development 
Total of Programs 
$/7. 



871,675 
94 

184,298 
76 

15, 146, '010 
91 

» 

373,817 
84 

173,000 
96 

929,304 
86 

141,385 
48 

207,150 
-76 

857,576 
82 



75 

372,425 
85 

491,912 
69 

204,133 
77 

393,446 
75 

664,795 
89 



$7% 

(8,717) 
(1) 

( 9,21.0 
(4) 

( 605,840 ) 
(4) 

(7,476 ) 
(2) 

(6,920) 
(4 ) 



Other 
Personnel 
Costs 



$/7o 

35,000 
4 

34,654 
14 

1,086,788* 
7 

61,261 
14 

3,000 
2 



Other 
Adminis- 
tration 
Expenditures 



(10) 



$/7. 

15,000 
2 

25,343 
10 

364,141 
2 

7,025 
2 

3,100 



(18,586 ) 
(2) 


111,378 
10 


43,393 
4 • 


'(-) 


94,670 
32 


60,698 
20 


(14,501) 
(5) 


58,570 
22 


5,993 
2 


(102,909) 
(10) 


126,818 
12 


67,033 
6 


(1,404,356) 
(51) 


* 5.17,370 
19 


173,770 
6 


( 48,415) 
(11) 


48,298 
11 


17,210 
4 


(-) 


139,797 
20 


82,046 
11 


(40,827) 
(15) 


42,836 
16 


18,063 
7 


(- ) 


75,262 
1 14 


55,605 
11 


(73,127) 


1 49,660 


32,685 



(Continued) 
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Table 10 \ 
EXPENDITURES OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES IN FISCAL 1974 
v (Continued) 



1 




Expenditures for Programs 








• 

Total 


Total 


Expenditures 
for Adminis- . 
tration and 
Development 
of Programs 


Other 
Personnel 
Costs 


Other 
Admin is -. 
tration 
Expenditures 




$/'/. 


$'/% 


$7% 


$/% 


$/% 


Utah- 


256,126 
100 


208,916 
81 


(4,178) 
(2) 


35,170 
14 


12,040 
5 


Vermont 


240,766 
100 


173,847 

' 73 


(6,954) 
(3) 


41,893 
17 


- 25,026 
10 


Virgin Islands 


343,167 
100 


268,167 
78 


(-) ' 


54,700 
16 


20,300 
6 


Virginia 
< • 


402,207 


353,542 
88 


(60,102) 
(15) 


35,002 
q 


13,663 


Washington 


470,164 


339,992 
73 


(- ) 


81,565 
17 

i. t 


48,607 
10 


West Virginia 


542,280 
• 100 


505,120 
93 


(-) 


37,160 
7 


i 


Wise on s in 


213,335, 
100 


171,108 
80 


(5,133) 
(2) 


25,024 
12 


17,203 
8 


Wyoming 


192,784 
100 


158,696 
82 


(3,174) 
(2) 


16,940 

9 


17,148 
9 


TotaJ Expenditures 
in Fiscal 1974 


43,780,286 


37,491,082 


3.287.847 


4,365, 811 


1,923,393 




100 


86 


(8) 


JLO 


4 


Total Without New York 


27,183,347 


22,345,072 


2.682.007 


3,279,023 


1,559,252 


100 


82 


(10) 


12 


,6 



1/ Expenditures for administration and development of 

programs are projections from figures on the percentages 
of program funds used in this area. 
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Jr^addition to the expenditures made directly by the state arts 
agencies $1,976,886 was expended by separate foundations associated 
with them.' As noted- earlier, the Connecticut foundation is the 
-primary grant-making body for state funds, and the $405,264 expended 
was accounted for, by such grants. 

Table 11 

EXPENDITURES OF 'SEPARATE FOUNDATIONS 
ASSOCIATED WITH STATE ARTS AGENCIES 
IN FISCAL 1974 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

New York 

Oregon 

South Carolina 



Total 

$ ' 

100,823 
o ^ 405,264 
5,035 
: 211,337 
35,373 
217,100 
53,446 
23,582 

c 

857,198 
19,562 
4'8,166 



Total 

Tnt-al Without New York 



l f 976,886 
1,119,688 




Budget Submissions 4 

• • In the area of budget and finances, the survey explored the proce- 
dures and processes through which budget requests are submitted to the state 
legislature, including the period for which appropriations are made. 

A majority pf agencies receive an annual state appropriation, but 
lightly more than one-third receive a biennial appropriation, usually with, 
different /amounts specified for the two years. 

.Table 12 
TYPE OF STATE APPROPRIATION 

Total Agencies 

// % ' 

55 100 ~v 

35 64 
20 36 



Annual Appropriation 
Biennial Appropriation 



Legislature specifies different amounts for the two 
years \ 

Amount may\e expended over the two-year period as 

agency chaoses 
Appropriation must be divided equally between the 

two years \ 

25% of each budget line cannot be spent until 
last quarter 



15 27 



Whether an agency receives an annual or biennial appropriation, 
C fiscal years begin on July 1, Only four of the 55 agencies have fiscal 
years beginning on any other day or the year. 



mos 



\ 
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Table 13 

FISCAL YEAR COVERING FISCAL 1974 



Total 



Annual: 



Total Agencies 

it % 

55 - 100 



July 1, 1973 - June 30,. 1974 - 33 60 

September 1, 1973 - August 31, 1974 
April 1,' 1973 - March 31, 1974 



1 2 
1 2 



Biennial; 

July 1, 1973 - June 30, 1975 
; July i, 1972 - June 30, 1974 

\ September 1, 1973 - August 31, 1975 1 2 

October 1, 1973 - September 30, 1975 



15 27 
3 5 



1 2 



Type of Budget Submitted t . 

InTsJlght majority (53%) o£ the states the budget submitted to the 
state legislature in fiscal 1974 is, at least in part, a line-item budget, while 
in 36% of the states the budget is for broad categories only and in 11% only an. 
overall amount is submitted to the legislature. A strong majority of those 
agencies that submitted line-item or broad category budgets, or a combination 
of both, were required to make such submissions. 
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Table 14 

TYPE OF BUDGET SUBMITTED TO STATE LEGISLATURE 
FISCAL 1974 



Total 



Total Agencies 
# % 

55 



Bud get for Broad Cat egories 
Requirement 
Preference 

Combination of Broad Categories a nd Line Items 
Requirement 
Preference 

Line-Item Budget 
Requirement 
Preference » 

Overall Amount Only 



20 
15 
5 

19 
19 



10 
9 
1 



6 11 



100 

36 
27 
9 

35 
35 



18 
16 
2 

11 



9 

ERIC 



A somewhat larger proportion of low expenditure agencies - in which, as 
previously noted, a larger proportion of state appropriation are for administra- 
tive purposes - submit line-item budgets', but no consistent pattern in the 
type of budget submitted is evident by expenditure size. 

Table 15 
TYPE OF BUDGETS^UBMITTED 
TO STATE LEGISLATURE FISCAL 1974, 
s BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES 

EXPENDITURES __N 

"BiloU $250,000- $500,000 $750,000 

$250,000 $499 i _999_ -'$749^999 and above 
Jf ^— „ „ n / 



Total 

Budget for broad 
categories , 

Combinations o,f broad 



Line-item budget 
Overall amount only 



Total 
Agencies 
// % 
55 100 



V/ % 
15 100 



20 100 10 



// % 
10 100 



10 100 



20 


36 


4 


27 

i 


8 


40 


5 


50 


3 

• 


30 




19 


35 


3 


20" 


8 


40 


3 


30 


5 


50 




10 


18 


5 


33 


3 


15 


1 


10 


1 


10 




6 


11 


3 


20 


1 


5 


1 


10 


1 


10 
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Agencies that submit line-item budgets most often cited as the 
line items detailed in those budgets specific activities or art forms (4 
agencies), salaries and personnel co sts » and administration (3 agencies 
each). The broad categories most often cited were program areas and program- 
ming in general (9 agencies), types bf activities and i art forms (7), 
and administration (6). ' 7 

* In most of the agencies with line items in their budget submissions 
funds that are budgeted for one line item can be tfsed for other jJ^(^ s }^ 
although this usually requires permission from another person <\r agency. 

Table 16 ' * v ^ 

WHETHER FUNDS BUDGETED FOR ONE LINE ITEM CAN BE USED FOR OTHER PURPOSE 
AFTER STATE APPROPRIATION HAS BEEN MADE ^ 

(Base: Agencies whose fiscal 1975 budget submission 
was a line-item budget or included line items) 



Total 

/ 

Funds Can Be Used for Other Purposes 
Necessary to obtain permission 
Not necessary to obtain permission 



Total Agencies 
i % 



29 

19 
12 
7 



Funds Cannot Be Used for Other Purposes 10 



100 

66 
42 
24' 

34 



In 8 of the 12 agencies in which permission must be obtained, 
* * 

this permission must be sought from the state budget officer or comptroller, 

j 

±xi 2 from the department of administration, and in 1 each from the department 
of finance and from the governor. 



Observation 

,\ 



Thus, although a majority of agencies submitted a line-item budget, 
at Hast in part, in fiscal 1974, the types of line items varied 
widely and even where funds are appropriated for a line item, in 
most cases these funds can be used for other purposes. 



In submitting budgets to the state legislature, a majority (55%) of 
agencies make separate requests for program and for administrative funds, and 
another 9% request program and administrative funds together with a percentage 

of the allocation. . , 

Table 17 

SEPARATION OF PROGRAM AND ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS IN BUDGET SUBMISSIONS 

Total Agencies 

// % 

55 100 

Total = = 



Agencies. with state program funds AO 73 

Program an 
separately 



Program and administrative funds requested . 

ok) J J 



\ 



Program and administrative funds requested 
together with percentage allocation 5 

No separation between program and adminis- 
trative funds . 5 



No state program funds" 



9 

15 27 



The Program Planning -Budgeting System (PPBS) or a similar type of 
system - in which budgeting is done under a system of categories of public 
service and subcategories of the program results expected in terms of serving 
the public -- is being used in more than a third of the states. When asked 
whether they were required to use PPBS or a similar system, 21 agencies (38%) 
reported such requirements. 



/ 
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Methods of Submissio n of Budget 

„ oven*eUdng ferity of agencies .«st s-b.it their budget to 
the legislature through another individual, agency or office - including 
„ost agencies that are autonomous stats agencies ,- and in m t of these the 
hsdget is substantially revised by that person or of fics before final subfis- 
sion to the legislature. 

Table 18 

WHETHER BUDGET IS SUBMITTED TO LEGISLATURE 
^ THROUGH ANOTHER INDIVIDUAL, AGENCY OR OFFICE 

Total Agencies 



Total 



55 



Budget Is Submitted through Another Individual, Ag ency or Office 51 
Budget is revised substantially 28 
Budget generally submitted to legislature as drawn up 

Budget Submitted Directly to Legislature 



23 



100 

93 
51 

42 \ 



\ 

A 



The state finance or budget department, the governor and the adminis- 
tration department are the most likely channels through which budgets are 

i 
I 

submitted. 



/ 
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56 
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Table 19 

INDIVIDUAL, AGENCY OR OFFICE THROUGH WHICH BUDGET* 
IS SUBMITTED TO STATE LEGISLATURE 



Total Agencies 

// % 



Total Agencies in Which Budget Is Submitted through 
Ar^nt-hPt" individual, Agency or uiiice 


51 


93 


Department of finance/budget/comptroller 


34 


62 


£6vernor/executive department 


on 
zu 


JO 


Department of administration 


8 


15 


Department of which agency is a part** 


7 


13 


Legislative fiscal bureau or committee 


7 


. 13 


Department of education 


3 


5 


Department of cultural affairs 


2 


4 


State department^ 


1 


2 


Department of human resources 


1 


2 


Personnel office , 


1 


2 


Department of Conservation \ 


1 


2 



^Volunteered responses to an open-end question. \ 

**Includes education, cultural affairs, state, education and planning 
departments, not listed separately, in which arts agencies are a 
subordinate agency, division or office. X. 
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In 95% of the state agencies the director or other members of the 
agency had the opportunity actually to appear before commissions, committees 
or subcommittees of the legislature in behalf of the budget requests covering 
fiscal 1974, with appearance being made before a wide variety of senate, 
house and joint committees and subcommittees on finance, budget, appropria- 
tions, ways and means, education, human resources, and the arts. 

Table 20 - 

WHETHER DIRECTOR OR MEMBER OF THE AGENCY APPEARED BEFORE LEGISLATURE 
IN BEHALF OF FISCAL 1974 BUDGET , 

■e 

Total Agencies 

// % 

a, -, 55 100 
Total — 

Did appear before committee, commission 

or subcommittee of legislature 52 95 

3 5 

Did not appear 

Of the 52 agencies in iwhich members appeared before the legislature, 
33 generally make annual appearances .and 18 biennial appearances, with the 
time period varying in the remaining agency. Testimony in behalf of the 
budget requests of the 3 agencies from which no member personally appeared 
was made by the Director of the Office of Planning and Budget in one case, 
the head of the department of human resources in one, and the head of the 

budget and fiscal office in the third. 

' In the exploration of budget submissions, the directors were asked 
what if any trends or shifts in the manner of such submission they foresee 
the near future. Approximately half do feel that such trends and shifts 



in 

will occtor 



\ 
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Table 21 

WHETHER TRENDS OR SHIFTS IN THE MANNER OF BUDGET SUBMISSIONS 
" ARE FORESEEN AS COMING IN 3 TO 5 YEARS 



Total Agencies 

// % 

Total 55 100 

Do foresee trends or shifts 28 51 
No trends or shifts 27 49 



In response to an open-end question, those who believe trends or 
shifts will occur mentioned many types of developments they believe may occur^ 
often .>f a very specific nature, such as the breakdown of travel into differen^: 
categories. The trends mentioned by at least two directors, however, are shown 
in the following table. 



Table 22 

TRENDS OR SHIFTS IN THE MANNER OF BUDGET SUBMISSION* 
FORESEEN AS COMING IN 3 TO 5 YEARS 



Total Agencies 

// % 

Total Agencies That Foresee Trends or Shifts 28. 51 

Appropriations will be made for program fui\ds 7 13 

No longer submit line-item budget 

\ 

Increase in line-item budgeting \ 2 

Submission of budget in semi-autonomous manner 2 
PPBS system will be introduced . 2 

Political pressure for geographic distribution of funds 2 
Increase in administrative funds 2 



3 5 



*Volunteered t responses to an open-end question 

■ . 5a 
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CHAPTER II 
PURPOSES, FUNCTIONS AND PRACTICES 
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PURPOSES, FUNCTIONS AND PRACTICES 
This chapter explores the purposes and functions of state arts agen- 
cies from three primary viewpoints: 

'"— mandated purposes : The first section of the chapter reviews the 
enabling legislation or executive 6rders under which the state' arts 
agencies function, and the purpose? of the agencies' as spelled out 
in. these. 

__ functions and practices i The second section details which of a 

list of 49 possible functions and {practices agencies are now engaged 

in, which they may have been engaged in in the past and discontinued, 

and which they would like to be engaged in but are not now. 

__ fsnt- nrs affecting functions andj practices : The third section 
— j 

presents the directors' evaluation j of the importance of a number of 
specific factors on the functions and practices of their agencies. 
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Mandated Purposes 

The basic purposes of state arts agencies are mandated in the 
legislation or executive orders by which they were created. These mandated 
purposes, however, are usually broadly stated; their implementation can be. 
brought about through a great variety of functions and practices. Furthermore, 
in a majority of the states, the mandated purposes are either identical or 
very similar to one another. 

These mandated purpose's are based for the most part on the legislation, 
that created the New York and the Missouri agencies. The legislation for the 
New York State Council on- the Arts, which was originally established as a 
temporary commission in I960 and was made a permanent agency in 1965^was^^ 
jjased^sU^on^h^ ° f 

Si 
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the subsequent development in the several states, a^id especially in light 

\ 

of the recent arts funding levels in ,New York, it is, interesting to note that 



New York's enabling legislation clearly did not contemplate a funding agency 
on a significant scale, as the New York State Council^ later became, nor did it 
provide for an organization appropriate to that purpose. When the funding of 
the New* York State Council was greatly increased, during the early 1970s, the 
language of the enabling legislation was in effect superseded by that of the 
appropriation acts, which themselves set forward numerous conditions, including 
the purposes for which the enlarged funds were being provided, namely, "to the 
end that grants hereunder will provide maximum encouragement and assistance 
for the maintenance and development of the public availability of the cultural 
resources of the State" (emphasis added). 

The purposes mandated for the New York agency at the time of its 

\ 
\ 

creation were: * 

\ 

5 • i 

"1. To stimulate and encourage throughout the state the study 

and presentation of the performing and fine arts and public interest, 
and participation therein; 

"2. To make such surveys as may be deemed advisable -of public 

\ m . 

and private institutions engaged within the state in artistic and 
cultural activities, including but not limited to music, bieatre, 
dance, painting, sculpture, architecture, and allied arts a^id crafts, 
and to make recommendations concerning appropriate methods ko encourage 
•participation in and appreciation of the arts to meet the legitimate 
needs and aspirations of persons in all parts of the state; 

"3. To take such^steps as may be necessary and appropriate to 
encourage public interest in the cultural heritage c|f_our_s^atie_and_ 



9 
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-Cb~expMiTTh~e state's resources. 11 
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The legislation for the Missouri agency — first established as a 
Governor's Committee in 1962 and officially approved as a Council by the f 

legislature in 1965 — retained those three purposes and added a fourth: 

"4. To encourage and assist freedom of artistic expression 
— - essential for the well-being of the --arts. 11 

The laws setting up most state arts agencies contain either the three 
originally mandated purposes of the New York agency or all four of the Missouri 
agency. Indeed, a handbook published in 1966,- The Politics of Art, Forming a 
State Arts Council* , contains a model law which includes the four purposes and 
which was copied by many states. (The text of the model law is contained in 
Appendix A.) 

The .states in, which the mandated purposes conform generally to this 

\ 

model are: Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, ^Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma^ Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virgin Islands, 
" West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming* In Colorado, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
the agencies are in addition mandated to assist communities and/or organizations 
on the local level in creating their own cultural and artistic programs. 
Tennessee follows the model law but specifies the s^udy and encouragement of 
"performing, visual and literary arts"; furthermore, the Tennessee agency — like 
that of American Samoa ~ is mandated to administer a museum and govern its 
operation. ~ 



* Published by Associated Councils of the Arts. 
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* Agencies whose mandated purposes are other than those stated in the _ 
New York/Missouri model tend to have either very broadly . conceived general 
purposes oV, specific mandates, for more detailed goals. Among those states 
with broad, general mandates -- with" no specif ic purposes mentioned other 
than the encouragement, support, stimulation or development of the arts with- 
in the state ~ are American Samoa, District of Columbia, Guam, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Nevada, Vermont, Virginia and Washington. 

The Politics of Art handbook also contains a model preamble, defining 
the conditions or circumstances which require the existence of the agency. 
The text of this, model is as follows: 

"It is hereby found that many of our citizens lack the opportunity 
to view, enjoy, or participate in living theatrical performances, musical 
concerts, operas, dance and ballet recitals, art exhibits, examples of 
fine architecture, and the performing and fine arts generally. It is 
hereby further found that, with increasing leisure time, the practice 
and enjoyment of the arts are of increasing importance and that the 
general welfare of the people of the state will be promoted by giving 
further recognition to the arts as a vital aspect of our culture "and 
heritage and as a valued means of expanding the scope of our educational 
programs. 

"It is hereby declared to be the policy of the state to join with 
private patrons and with institutions and professional organizations 
concerned with the arts, to insure thatjjhejo^ 

_o^_oujL^imnun-^^ P la ? an 6Ven m0re ^ 

significant part in the welfare and educational experience of our citizens." 
With minor variations, a preamble similar to this is fourd'in the 
enabling legislation or executive orders creating a state council or commission 
in Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Maryland, ' 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota and the Virgin 'islands. 
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A number of states manage to avoid the emphasis \placed in the pre- 
amble on "lack of opportunity" by describing the more positive purposes for a 
state arts agency. A number refer to the importance of the arts in develop- 
ing the economy (American Samoa, Idaho, Iowa, Maryland, Rhode island and 
South Dakota) while a smaller number (Guam and Texas) specifically mention 
the promotion of tourism and, in the case of Texas, the attraction^ 
permanent residents. A number also refer to the potential for increase in 
employment (California, Iowa, Maryland and New Mexico), and to the aiding and 
training of individual artists (Alaska, Illinois and Oregon). Washington, 
uniquely, points out that it has already produced many artists of national and 

international reputation* 

It is rare that the mandated purposes go beyond the range of the model 
text. Again only Washington speaks of the "preservation and development of \ 
beauty" as one of its objectives, and only Arkansas, and Florida acknowledge the 
encouragement of "creativity" as a legitimate purpose for a governmental 
entity. As might be expected, American oarno. and Alaska make special mention 
ot maintaining and encouraging native or ethnic arts, hut . surprisingly large 
number of states (Alaska, Arkansas, Florida, JUr^nd, *. »"gon, and 

Tennessee) ^ « artfiSS-^ professional artistic standaros or 
Z^Z™-" A surprisingly small number of states, on the other hand, _ 
make any reference to the relationship between the arts and education, 
„o„g them Cuam, Delaware, Maryisnd, Hinnesota, Tennessee and Utah - Delaware 
enins so far..* to refer to the capability of the arts to "inspire" children. 
The language of the Tennessee legislation is particularly eloquent: "The arts 
are an essential tool for the cultivation of sensibility, for Just as muscular 
eevelopment and intellectual vigor are fruitless unless directed to some worth, 
„„.«, work, so increased perceptive power is barren without the' discrimination 
of value that is the creative forte o£ the arts." 
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Beginning ii 1965, many state councils or commissions were officially 
designated as the stale agency to receive federal funds for the arts. These 
include Alabama, Alasla, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Maine, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Rhode Island, . 
Vermont, West Virginia* and Wyoming. Many others had been, or soon became, 

authorized to apply for, receive, and disburse federal funds, or to co-operate 

I 

or enter into agreements with the federal government. These include California, 
the District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia and 
Wisconsin. A number ('pklahoma\ Texas and Washington are examples) are simply 
authorized to receive funds, grants, or gifts from any source. During the 
* game period of the late 1960s a number of agencies also either came into being, 

or redesignated themselves, with the phrase "and humanities 1 * added to their 

| • . * 

title, reflecting the parallelism of arts and humanities at the national level. 

i ♦ 

i ■ y 

These include Alabama, jVrizona, Arkansas, Colorado, the District of Columbia, 

i 

Georgia, Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, North Dakota, Oklahoma and Tex#s, Virginia 

and West Virginia. 

In two cases (Guam and Tennessee), it is specifically declared that 
ar,ts programs under the act arejiot intended for an elite but for the general 
public broadly defined, Louisiana going so far as to speak of enriching and 
fulfilling the lives of its citizens- One or two specific programs assigned 
to an agency also give a sense of purpose, as in the naming of a poet laureate 
in Washington, or in the honors program of Oregon. More often, however, it is 
the powers. given to, or withdrawn from, the agency that suggest an intention 
behind this action. For example, a small number (Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Texas) authorize the arts agency to promote and advise on the us<^ of art in 
state facilities. In terms of 'powers withdrawn, though many adopt the clause 
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relating to artistic freedom from the Missouri model, at least one (Colorado) 
goes further and includes a strong non-interference clause prohibit:^ the 
agency from attempting to influence or determine the artistic decisions of 
arts organizations. 

The purposes of a number of the agencies are set out in a more * 
detailed way, although frequently these do parallel the purposes of the model 
law: ^ 

— The Arkansas agency is mandated to carry out a program of grants- 
inraid to groups or individuals engaged in or concerned with tj^e arts to enable 
them to provide or support productions of substantial artistic and cultural 
significance, giving emphasis to creativity and the maintenance and encouragement 
of professional excellence, to carry out projects that will encourage and assist 
artists and enable them to achieve standards of professional excellence, and^ 
other relevant projects including surveys, research and planning in the arts. 

— Under the original 1963 law, the California Arts Commission was 
mandated to make a comprehensive survey of public and private institutions 
engaged in artistic and cultural activities; to determine the legitimate 
needs and aspirations culturally and artistically of citizens; to ascertain 
how resources in existence and those which should be brought into existence 
,are to serve the cultural needs and aspirations of the citizens; and to 
assist communities in originating and creating their own cultural and 
artistic programs* In 1975 the Commission was abolished and a 1975 
legislative act established the California Arts Council for the purpose 

of encouraging artistic awareness, participation and expression, helping 
independent local groups develop their *pwn arts programs, promoting 
employment of artists and those skilled* in crafts, and providing for 
the exhibition of art works in public buildings throughout California. 
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— In Florida, where the original enabling legislation was based on 
the model law, a 1975 act mandates the arts agency to provide fine arts 
grants to supplement the financial support of productions 'with substantial 
artistic and cultural significance emphasizing American creativity, and of 
productions meeting professional standards that t , without such assistance, 
would otherwise be unavailable to citizens of Florida. 

- The Hawaii law states that the agency shall assist in the coordina- 

i . * 

tion of plans, programs and activities concerned with the' preservation and 
furtherance of culture and the arts; devise programs. to bring the arts 
to those who would otherwise not have the opportunity to participate; 
stimulate, guide and promote culture" and the arts^ devise and recommend 
legislative and administrative action for the preservatioa and furtherance 
of culture and the arts; study the availability of private and governmental 
grants, and accept, disburse and allocate funds from such sources for the 
preservation and furtherance of culture and the arts. 

— The Illinois law 1 states that the agency should identify existing 

legislation, policies and programs affecting the arts and evaluate their 
effectiveness, stimulate public understanding and recognition of the , 
importance of cultural institutions in Illinois, promote an encouraging 
atmosphere for creative artists residing in Illinois, and encourage the 
use of local resources for the development and support of the arts* 

— The Maryland agency is mandated to design new or expanded programs 

in the arts, to encourage and assist in the formation of community arts 
councils, to provide technical and consultative, assistance to arts 
organizations, to assist in the touring of professional performances and 
exhibitions from within and without the state, to make awards for ex- 
cellence iri the arts, and to make grants to arts organizations <md 
individual artists. 
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— The New Mexico agency is mandated to advise and assist public 

agencies in planning civic beautlf ication, to foster appreciation for 

the fine arts, to make New Mexico more appealing to the world, to encourage 
creative activity in the arts by residents, and to attract to th^ state T s 

residency additional outstanding creators in the field of the fine arts. 

— The purposes of the, North Carolina agency are focused on the 
study, collection, maintenance and dissemination of factual data and 
pertinent information relative to the arts; assistance to local organiza- 
tions and the community at large; the exchange of information, promotion 
of programs and stimulation of join N t^ endeavors between public and non- 
public programs; the identification of research needs in the arts and 
oncouragement of such research; and the bringing of the highest quality 
arts to the state and promoting maximum opportunity for the people to 
experience and enjoy those arts. 

The Ohio agency *is mandated to foster and encourage the development 
of the arts in the state and the preservation of the state's cultural heri- 
tage, with Specific function set forth in the law to conduct a survey of 
the state's cultural and artistic resources and needs and to maintain a 
* continuing inventory of such resources, to develop a plan for better and 
fuller use of such resources by kll the people of the state, and to assess 
the role of the arts in the growth and development of the state* 

— The Oregon law states that the agency's objectives are t'o comple- 
inent, assist and strengthen existing or planned programs .and activities 
of public and private associations in the arts to promote the broadest 
public benefit, to encourage and give greater opportunities and recogni- 
tion to Oregon artists, and to stimulate and encourage private and local 
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initiative and financial support in connection with programs and activities 
in the arts. 1 

— The South Dakota; agency is mandated to promote, stimulate and 



encourage the arts, to conduct research and provide a plan for ,che dev 



elopment of the arts in the state, to' coordinate activities of/ the fedy 
eral, state and local governments ank the state's institutions in relation 



to the arts, and to approve project's for federal and state aid 



for the arts. ,j / 

— Tn Texas the agency lis mandated to foster the development 

/ 

of a receptive climate for the arts that will enrich and benefit 
the state's citizens, make visits to Texas more appealing to the 
world and attract additional creators in the fine arts to residency 
in the statejand to direct other activities such as sponsoring art 
lectures and inhibitions and Chi central compilation and dissemina- 
tion of information on the arts! The agency is also mandated to act 
as an advisor ; to other state agencies to provide a concentrated 
effort for the arts, to act in anWisory capacity .relative to 
the creation, acquisition, construction, erection or remodeling by 
the state of aW work of art and to \the artistic character of build- 
ings constructed, erected or remodeled by the state. 

~ Th^e Utah agency, whose origins reach back to 1899, is mandated 

to ? J vance the Interests of the fine aris, including literature and 
music; to develop the influence of art, literature and music in the 
adult educational field; to associate manufacturers, agriculturalists 
and industrialists in these endeavors; to Utilize broadcasting and 
newspapers in disseminating information on Vhe arts; and to take all 
necessary and useful means to stimulate a moVe abundant production of 
an indigenous arti literature and music. \ \ 
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The Wisconsin agency is mandated continually to study the artis- 
tic and cultural activities within the state, assist arts activities, assist 
communities ia creating and developing their own arts programs, and encourage 
and assist freedom t>f artistic expression. 

In summary, the mandated purposes of the state arts agency are 
generally broad in scope and allow for diverse activities within the agency. 
Even those legislated purposes that are more specific in nature tend to in- 
clude such an objective as "encouragement of the arts 11 , in the fulfillment 
of which a variety of functions and practices can be undertaken. 



Fun ctions and Practices 

The study of functions and practices in state arts agencies was 
centered on a list of 49 pc sible functions and practices that was drawn 
up by consultant agency directors to represent, as far as possible, the 

broad range of arts agency activities. For each of these functions and 

\ 

practices, agency directors were asked whether they had done it in fiscal 
1974 „ on a SC ale of n did a lot 11 , "did some 11 , "did not do 11 , and "not a 
proper function and practice of the agency 11 — and, if they had done it, 
whether they planned to continue, or if not, whether they had in the past 
or would like to in the future. 

The responses thus indicate the subjective evaluations by directors 
of their agencies 1 degree of involvement in the functions and practices 
listed, and the data should be considered in this light. 

Of the 54 agencies responding to this question, all but nine did a 
majority of the 49 items in fiscal 1974, and on the average agencies were 
engaged in 32 of the 49 functions and practices. Every agency reported that 
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in fiscal 1974 they did "make expenditures to cultural organizations for 
specific projects: and did "make accessible quality arts", with the number 
of agencies doing a listed function and practicl declining to 14 who did 
"make expenditures directly to individual artists in the form of awards" 
and 8 who did "make expenditures to audience groups/sponsors/presenters for 
them to spend as they wish." The 49 functions and practices and the num- 
bers of agencies who did them in fiscal 1974 are shown on the following 
table: 
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Table 23 

FUNCTIONS AND PRACTICES OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES 



Did In Fiscal 3.974 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 



7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

n. 

12, 
U. 

u. 

15. 
16. 

r. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 



28, 
29. 



H. 
12, 

33. < 



cultural organizations for educational or 



Make expenditures to cultural organizations for specific projects 
Make accessible quality arts 

Make expenditures to cultural organizations to improve artistic 
exec i ience 

Make expenditures, to audience groups/sponsors/presenters for 
spec if it orojects 

Make expt **tures to cultural organizations to improve audience 
dtvv lop^er 

Make expenditures to 
tea<*b -ng purposes 

Make expenditures to non-professionals 

Encourage -tite and local education agencies to increase the\r 
commitment to the arts 

Have Cooperative programing with community arts councils 
Pay professionals for their services to this agency 
Make xpenditures to cultural organizations for their own residenci 
coabinin£ teaching and performing over an extended period 
Provide amateur groups the funding for hiring a professional, such 
as a curat or, conductor, or director 

Make expenditures to elementary and secondary schools to enable 
them bring professional individual artists or cultural groups 
to student s 

Make expenditures to colleges and universities to enable them 
to br mfi professional individual artists or cultural groups to 
students 

Fund art events* or projects such as arts in prison, arts for a 
drug abuse «. enter, for aental patients, etc. 

Supplement the teaching of the arts in elementary and secondary 
schools with professional level instruction in such areas as 
creac ive writing, art, dance, theatre, music, etc. 
Make expenditures to cultural organizations to improve management 
Encourage mavors, city councils, county executives, etc. to include 
the arts in their budgets 

Encourage visual arts groups to secure professional jurors by 
providing funds for this purpose 

Insist on recipients of funds paying professional artists whenever 
they providi ;ervioes 

Make expenditures to cultural organizations for ticket subsidy 
Make expenditures to cultural organizations to experiment on their 
own \ 

expenditures for adult education in the arts 
Make expenditures through institutions to individual artists in the 
torn of commissions (not including work grants or purchase grants) 
Find programs in the environmental arts and architecture 
Engage in cooperative activities with Musicians Union, Artists Equity, 
Aeerican Institute of Architects and other professional arts organiza- 



23. Makt 



25. 
26. 



34. 
3S. 

o 



tions » 
Employ different standards in reviewing fund applications for fully 
professional endeavors, semi-professional endeavors and amateur 
endeavors 

Make expenditures tor writers 1 seminars 

Fund arts programs of organizations like Model Cities, community 
action igencies, etc. 

Make expenditures to schools offering special training in the arts, 
such <\\ v.»ns»rvat'>rit?s, dance schools, art schools, drama schools, 
*etc. 

Make expenditures to publishing companies and/or scholarly or 
arcistic press***; 

Try to Jevehp \ professional cultural organization in your state — 
such as a dan* e company, opera company, museum, string quartet, drama 
oapanv, etc. — because need for one exists 

Etaploy different standards in reviewing fund applications for differ- 
ent geographical locations 

Make expenditures to cultural organizations for general Support 
Make expenditures through institutions to individual artists in the 
torm of work grants 



36 



34 
33 

32 



32 



32 



31 

30 
30 

30 





Did 


Did 


Total 


A Lot 


Some 


a 






54 


49 


5 


54 


43 


11 


53 


33 


20 


50 


32 


18 


50 


22 


28 


49 


25 


24 


48 




21 


48 


21 


27 


47 


21 


26 


46 


31 


15 


es 






46 


12 


34 


45 


15 


30 


44 


23 


21 


43 


10 


27 


43 


6 


37 


42 


19 


23 


42 


8 


34 


40 


13 


27 


19 


11 


28 


39 


27 


12 


19 


10 


29 


39 


6 


33 


37 


7 


30 


17 


b 


31 


36 


8 


28 
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17 
2 



10 
9 



32 



17 
31 

24 



26 
29 

22 

20 
21 

25 



Did 
Not Do 



1 

4 

3 

2 
3 

6 
6 
7 

7 

6 



10 

3 
9 

12 
14 

13 
13 

13 
13 

16 
17 

16 



15 

20 

20 



20 
'18 

17 

20 
19 

20 



Not A 
Proper 
Function 



(contln 
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Table ?3 

FUNCTIONS AND PRACTICES OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES (continued) 



D id In Fiscal 1974 

Did I Did 



Total 



36. 

37 
38. 

39. 
40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 



Nake nonmonetary awards to, or otherwise recognize, individual ^ 

Make'eLndicures to cultural organizations to improve salary levels 28 

Make e^ndUures^through institutions to individual artists in the ^ 

form of awards " 27 

touring, booking agent, etc. 26 
Support projects in the humanities .... . 
^ ^ ^^^m* rriinlnc in arts management within the 

Conduc: own programs of training m & 26 

state arts agency fntion9 to individual artists in the 

Make expenditures through institutions to mpiviuu ^ 

S expenritureslor'training in arts management, not conducted ^ 

L^^^ individual artists^ in, he tor. of work ^ 

Mrke'expenditures directly to individual artists in the form of • ^ 

^ expenditures dlrectlv to individual artists in the torn, of ^ 

^expenditures to audience groups/sponsors/presenters for then, • ^ 
to spend as chey wish 



Did 



Not A 
Proper 



A Lot Some I Not Po l Function 
# 



Not 
Answered 



5 

4 

3 
6 

5 
7 

7 

1 

1 

5 

3 

6 

4 

2 



24 
24 

25 
21 

22 
19 

19 
« 

25 
Zl 
15 
13 
8 

10 
6 



21 
19 

23 
18 

23 
17 

25 

26 

30 



34 
33 
33 
31 



4 
7 

3 
9 

4 
11 

3 

2 

2 

6 

U 

7 

7 

15 



A 
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Almost all of the agencies who were engaging in a function or prac- 
tice in fiscal 1974 reported that they plan to^ continue doing so. For only 
10 of the listed items did any agency say that it would not continue (and a 
maximum of 2 agencies for any single item), and for 2 other items a state .! 
agency was 'not sure that it would continue. The reasons given by those few 
agencies not planning to continue centered on limited funds, lower ranking 
among the agency's priorities and the limited number of people affected. 

It is- evident that state arts agencies do not see their functions 
and practices as diminishing, considering the minimai number who plan to dis- 
continue any of the items. Furthermore, as discussed below/ many of those 
agencies who were not engaged in a practice in fiscal .1974 would like to do 
so and are primarily limited by funds. 

Those agencies that were not doing a listed item in fiscal 1^74 

( 

were asked whether or not they had done so in the past and, if so, why they 
no longer did so. Furthermore, they were asked whether they would like to 
engage in the practice and, if so, why they are not doing it now. The total 
number who did not do the item in fiscal 1974 (not including those who do 
not believe it is a proper function), those who did it in the past and those 
who would like to do it are shown in the following ■ table: _ • f 
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Table 24 

WHETHER AGENCIES HAVE PREVIOUSLY ENGAGED IN FUNCTIONS AND PRACTICES 
MOT ENGAGED IN DURING FISCAL 1974, AND /OR WOULD LIKE TO IN THF TOOTHR 

Did Not 
Do In 
Fiscal 1974 



T 



1. Make expenditures directly to individual artists in the form of 
purchase grants - 

2. Make expenditures directly to individual artists in the form of 

commissions _ c , „ 

3. Make expenditures directly to individual artifs in the form of awards 

4. Make expenditures to audience groups/sponsore/presenters for them to _ 
spend u% they w}sh 

5. .Make expenditures for training' in arts management, not conducted within 

Che ntate arts agency 
,6. Make expenditures directly to individual artists in the form of work 

7. Make'expenditures through institutions to individual artists in the form 
of purchase grants < 

8. Conduct own programs ot training in arts management within the state 

arts agencv . - , 

9. Have agency-administered programs, such as serving as management, touring, 

booking agent, etc. , c 

10. Make expenditures through institutions to individual artists in the form 

of awards , ... - 

11. Make non-monetary awards to, or otherwise recognize, individual artists 

12. Make expenditures through institutions to individual artists in the form 

of work grants . ,,;,„ _,..„ 

13. Employ different standards in reviewing fund applications for different, 

geographical locations • 

14. Make expenditures to schools offering special training in the arts, such 
as conservatories, dance schools, art schools, drama schools, etc. 

' 15. Fund 'arts programs of organizations like Model Cities, community action 
agenc.ies , etc . . ' ^ 
16. Mate expenditures for writers' seminars * 
M7. Make expenditures to cultural organizations to improve salary levels 

18. Make expenditures to cultural organizations for general support 

19. Make expenditures for historical preservation . 

20. % < '<e expenditures to publishing companies' and/or scholarly or artistic 
presses & 

21. Support projects in the humanities 

22. "Try to develop a professional cultural organization in your state — 
such as a # danoe company, opera company, mus*eum, string quartet, drama 
company, # etc. — because need for one exists 

23. Fund programs in the environmental arts and architecture 

24. Engage in cooperative activities with Musicians Union, Artists Equity, 
American Institute of Architects and other professional arts organizations 

25. Make expenditureb through institutions to individual artists in the form 
of commissions # 

26 Emplov different standards in reviewing fund applications for fully pro- 
fessional endeavocs, semi-professional endeavors and amateur endeavors 

27. 2ncourage visual arts groups* lu aec.ure professional juror* by 
providing fur.ds for 'this purpose 

28. Make expenditures for adult education in the arts 

29. Make expenditures to cultural organizations to experiment on their own 

30. *K*ke expenditures to cultural organizations for ticket subsidy 



34 
33 

33 * 

31 

30 

28 

26 

25 

23 

23 
21 

20 

20 

20 

20 
20 
19 
19 
18 

18 
17 

17 

17 • 

16 

16 

15- 

14 
13 
13 
13 



Did 
In Past 
IT" 



1 
4 
2 
>2 
1 
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(Continued) 
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Table 24 



WHET'tER AGENCIES HAVE PREVIOUSLY ENGAGED IN FUNCTIONS AND PRACTICES 
NOT ENGAGED IN DURING FISCAL 1974, AND /OR WOULD LIKE TO IN THE EUTURE 

• (Continued) 



31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 
35. 

36. 

37. 

._38*. 
39. 

40. 
41. 

42. 

43. 



44. 
45. 
46. 

47. 



Did Not 
, Do In 
Fiscal 1974 

n 



Insist on recipients of funds paying professional artists whenever they 
provide services' 

Entourage mayors, city councils", county executives, etc. to include 
the arts in their budgets . ' 

Fund art events or projects such as arts in prison, arts for a drug 
abuse center, for mental patients, etc. 

Make expenditures to cultural organizations to improve management 
Make expenditures to colleges and universities to ^enable them to bring 
professional individual -artists or cultural groups to students 
Make expenditures to elementary and secondary schools to enable them to 
bring professional individual artists or cultural groups to students 
Make expenditures to cultural organizations for their own residencies 
combining teaching and performing over an extended period 
' Pay professionals for their services to this agency 
Provide amateur groups the funding for hiring a professional, such as a 
curator, conductor, or director 

Have* cooperative programming with community arts councils 

Ettcourage state and local education agencies to increase their commitment 

to the arts * , 

Make expenditures to audience .groups/sponsors/presenters for specific 

projects • » , " . . , 

"Supplement the teaching of the arts in elementary and secondary schools 
with professional level instruction in such areas as creative writing, 
art, dance, theatre, music, etc. 

Make expend tures to non-professionals - 

Make expenditures to cultural organizations to improve audience developmen 

Make expenditures to cultural organizations for educational or teaching 

purposes . , . ,, 

Make expenditures to cultural organizations to improve artistic excellence 



14 
12 

10 

9 

9 

7 

7 
7 

6 
6 

6 

4 

♦ / 

3 
3 

t 3 

2 
1 



Did 
In Past 



Would 
Like 
T o Do 



3 

11 

10 
9 

5 

4 

4 
4 

4 
6 

' (IS 
2 
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Of the few states which reported having discontinued engaging in a 
function or practice, the primary reason given for no longer doing it was 
limited funds. ■ For 15 of the 28 items which at lfeasts one agency did in the 
past but no longer does, one of the reasons given for stopping was the lack 
of 'funds. Other reasons given include a lack of applications or interest, a % 
change in policy or legislation, and lack of staff or time* 

- Lack of funds was also by fstr the most mentioned reason for not 
now engaging in a .practice that an agency T s director would like ftp do: 

4 

— Lack of funds was given as a reason for not doing 40 of the 44 

items that at least one agency would like to do but did not do in 

fiscal 1974. .For 28 of those items, lack of V funds was ranked at 

i 

least equal to .or above any other reason. * 

Lack of applications, interest or need was the second most 

mentioned reason. This was ranked highest ^ *a reason for not 
making expenditures for ticket subsidy, not making expenditures . 
for writers' seminars, not providing funds to visual arts groups 
for professional jurors, not making expenditures for training in . 
arts management, not funding programs or organizations like Models 
Cities, community action agencies, etc^nd with lack'of staff 
was highest ranked as a reason for not engaging in cooperative 
activities with arts unions and professional arts organizations. 

Lack of staff was also ranked highest as a reason for not 

conducting an agency T s own> program of arts management ' training, 
not having agency-administered programs, not having cooperative 
programming with community arts councils, and was ranked highest 
along with the lofr priority assigned to a practice as a reason for 
not encouraging state and local education agencies to increase their 

f 
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arts commitment. • 

' —^The fact that tjie practice is against agency's policy or guide- 
* . lines, was. the highest ranked reason for not employing different 

standards in reviewing fund applications for different levels of 
'professionalism and for not making non-monetary awards to indivi- 

or t 

dual artists. . t 

In addition, fbr 32* of the 44 items that agencies would like to do 
but did not do in fiscal 1974, at least one- agency, reported that they were 
engaging in the practice f in fiscal 1975. 



Trends and Shifts in Functions an d Practices' 

■ ■ ' I 

When asked whether they foresee' any' trends or shifts in the func- 
tions^ and' practices .of their agencies. during the coming three to five years, 
approximately three in four directors reported that they do foresee such • 
trends or shifts: 

Table 25 

" WHETHER TRENDS OR SHIFTS IN FUNCTIONS AND PRACTICES OF AGENCY 
ARE FORESEEN IN COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 



ERIC 



{ 



Total 



Do foresee trends or shifts 
No trends or shifts 
Not sure 



7J 



To tal Agencies 



f 
55 

42 
7 
6 



\ 



loo 

76 
13 
11 
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When directors were asked in an ,open-end question what trends 

are foreseen, the volunteered responses indicated increased activity by 

the agency in areas in which they are already engaged, 

Table 26 

TRENDS OR SHIFTS IN FUNCTIONS AND PRACTICES* 
FORESEEN IN ,C0MING 3 TO' 5 YEARS 



Total Agencies 



Total agencies that do forese e trends or shiftj 

Expansion of programs/increased program funding 
Increased funding, services to individual artists 
More community sponsorship/stronger links with 

community, business and citizens 
Support of major institutions 

Greater involvement of recipients in program planning/ 

closer relationship with arts organizations 
Increased professional staff, administrative support 
Increased participation of community councils 
Greater definition of goals, more future planning 
More sophisticated use of politics/greater community 

with legislature 
Increased arts programs in schools 
More council- initiated projects 
• Upgrading of arts organizations 
\ Greater involvement in regional programming 
Increased coordination of touring 
More residencies 
' Greater emphasis on crafts, indigenous arts 
\ Increased professionalism 
Increased visibility of agency 
Improved evaluation system 

Increased technical assistance to non-professional 

groups j 
Increased grants to the humanities 
Lessening support of the performing arts 
General reduction in flow-through grant programs 
More emphasis on recreation and parks 
Greater interest in arts for senior citizens 
More concern for historical preservations 
More committee meetings 
Regulation of business practice 
Don ! c know 

^Volunteered responses to an open-end question 



• // 

42 


% 

76 


14 


25 


13 


24 


10 


1 O 

18 


8 


15 


7 


13 


7 


13 


6 


11 


5 


9 


/ 




5 




5 


9 


4 


7 


4 


7 


3 


5 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 
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2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 
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A majority of the agencies that believe these trends will occur 
feel that they will result from increasing public awareness of and demand J , 
for the arts: ' 



f Table 27 / 

REA*S(is WHY TRENDS AND SHIFTS FORESEEN IN FUNCTIONS AND PRACTICES WILL' OCCUR' 



Total agencie s that do foresee trends or shifts 

Response to increasing neeaVpressure for more 

programs/growing public, awareness 
Increasing funding 

Vising awareness by agencies of. individual artist 
Directions of council /commission planning 
Gfcowth of staff 

Change of leadership, new administration 
Director is optimistic 
Everything changes 
^ Shifting population 

More responsive, sympathetic legislature 
Increasing communication between artists, organiza- 
tions and council/commission 
Increased touring as a result of regional program 
Increased growth of local arts agencies 



^Volunteered responses to open-^nd questions 

Agency directors tend to be optimistic in their perception of the trends 
in agency functions during the coming years. Except for one agency that fore- 
saw a lessening of support for the performing arts, all the trends foreseen 
are generally positive. 
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42 


• 76 


23 


42 


10 ' 


18 
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15 
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15 
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13 
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2 » 
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CHAPTER III 
PROGRAMS 
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This chapter explores the overall programs pf state arts agencies 
and the rules and policies of agencies that affect these programs. The 
at as covered include: 

- program emphases : the directors' description of the major 
program emphases of their agencies 

- restrictions and mandates : restrictions and prohibitions on 
the agencies' programs, other activities and fiscal practices, 
as well as programs that agencies are mandated to carry out. 

- subgranting ; the use of subgranting to effect those programs 
or projects an agency is prohibited from doing or prefers not 
to do directly 

- earmarked funds : the earmarking or restriction of funds so 
that an agency has no discretionary power over the final 
distribution and use of the funds 

- criteria for funding : the criteria employed for the con- 
sideration of application for funding, and the causes for 
the denial of such applications 

- matching funds : agencies' policies concerning matching funds, 
including the percentage requirement for matching funds and 
the type of funds allowed as matches 

- non- funding programs : the activities of the agencies in sup- 
port of the arts other than the distribution of funds to organ- 
izations, institutions and individuals 
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nrograms of U^ated foundations : the programs of the associated 
separate foundations and the earmarking of funds\received by the 
associated foundations. 



Program Emphases , 

In the examination of agency programs, directors were initially asked 
in an wen-end- question what were the various major program\emphases of their 
agencies; the volunteered responses covered both broad program areas - such 
as touring X ~ as well as specific art forms. The most mentioned program by 
far was support of community arts activities and councils, which a slight 
majority of 53% of directors listed among the major program emphases. Art- 
is ts-in-schools, touring and expansion arts (such as multi-ethhic, prisons, 
aging, etc.) were each. cited by approximately one-third of the ^agencies. 
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^ Table 28 * 
MAJOR PROGRAM EMPHASES OF STATE ARTS AGENCY 



\ 



Total Agencies 

if % 



Total 

Support of community arts activities and organi- 
zations/development and supportiof community 
councils 

Toviring 

Artist s-in-schools 

Funding of organizations, institutions 

Special groups (multi-ethnic, prisons, aging, etc.; 

Education 

Technical assistance 

Special projects 

Support of major institutions 

Visiting artists/artists 1 residencies 

Informational services * 

Audience development 

Training programs 

Support of individual artists 

Art in public places . 

Cultural promotion f • 

Publications 

Archives/ libraries 

Parks 

Communications 

Youth and art * 
Performing art s 

Music 0 
Theatre 

Dance t - 

Non-specific performing arts 

♦ 

Visual arts \ • ^ 

Literature • 

Museums t 
- Performing arts - (ncn-specif ied) m 

Public media • 
Architecture /environmental artfe 

Folk arts 

Crafts * * 

Arts, non-specific 

* 

None 



55 



100 
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53 


h 


33 


io 


29 


14 


25 


13 


24 


12 


22 


11 


20 


7 


1 3 


5 


9 


5 


9 


4 


7 


3 


■ 5 


2 


4 


2 


4 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 
1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


. 2 - 


1 


, 2 


*• 




16 


29 


ii 


20 


9., 


, 16 


8 


15 


-5 


9 


13 


24 


e 


XI 


6 1 


11 


5 


9 


5 


9 


3 


5 


> 3 


5 


' 2 


4 


1 - 


2 


1 


2 



Volunteered respones to an open-end question. 



Observation : 

The following chapter will analyze the programs in terms of 
projects and 'actual dollars expended on them. Consultant 
agency directors indicated, however, that the amount of 
monev spent is not necessarily indicative of program empha- 
ses and priorities; e.g., a few project expenditures of rel- 
ative high amounts tch. large organizations may require little ^ 
time and effort by the agency and represent a small part of 

its programs, though the dollar amounts are large. 0 

* * <. 

In judging whether the program balance in the future will tend more 

* j * * 

toward projects providing impact. on various parts of the state, or more to- 
ward locator community projects than at the present time, a majority of 
directors estimate that programs will ctay at about the same level as at 
the time of the survey, with approximately 1 in 5 agencies seeing a movement 
in each of the directions. • 



o 

Table 29 * 
PERCEIVED FUTURE BALANCE OF PROGRAMS 





Total Agencies 


) 


# 




Total 


55 


100 


Stay about the same 


29 


53 


Toward ^local/community projects 


12 


22 


Toward projects for various parts 






of stJte ' 


10 


18 


Not sure 


3 


5 


Not applicable 


1 


2 



1 

Directors who feel future programs will°tend more toward local or 

• * * 
community projects cited the need for and requests for such assistance;, the 



increasing local activity and developftent of community councils, and ^pressure 
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for per capita distribution of funds. Those who feel the direction is to-' 
ward statewide projects cited the commitment of the state in that direction, 
the development of state institutions and organizations, the needs within 
the state falling that way,, and the general direction of the council/com- 

mission'. • . ' 

The directors' concern with -support of community activities was 
' again evident in estimation of program emphases during the coming years. 
When asked whether they feel- that trends or shifts in, program emphases will * 

# 

.occur in the near future, a substantial majority of 64% of the directors do 
foresee such trends, and in, an open-end. question on what these trends will be 
cotmmnity activities^ ranked highest among -the trends foreseen. (Although 
regional programming was not. mentioned in connection with this question, 
in another part of the interview directors indicated, .as- discussed in Chap- 
ter V, that they foresee a trend toward more regional programming.) 
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Table 30 

TRENDS OR SHJFTS IN PROGRAM EMPHASES OF THE AGENCY 
FORESEEN IN THE COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 



Total 

Total agencies in which trehds^ or shifts 

are foreseen [ _ - # # # 

More development of community arts activities, 

\ organizations ^nd councils 

More programs (nort-specif ic) 

Mord emphasis on individual artists 

More funding ^ 

Moi>e touring * * > 

♦More media programming v 

More emphasis on education/art ists-in-schools 

More Bicentennial programs 1 

Increased emphasis on: 
Theatre > 
Literature 
Visual arts 
Dance 
Music 

'.gency will serve as major cultural resource, 

not just arts programming 
Possible restructuring of grant-making 

procedures 
Arts service organizations will grow 
Depends on needs of community 



# 


% 






100 








A. 


3 J 


64 


* 


15 


27 , 




1 0 


18 




7 


13 




A 

<j 


11 






Q " ♦ 

V 


1 


3 


5 




2 
1 


4 
3 










2 


4 




2 


• 4" 




2 


4 




2 


4. 




1 


2 






• 




3 










0 


1 


2 






2 




1 


2 

<• 





Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 

« 

" When asked why such trends or shifts will occur, .directors cited 
reasons centering on the agencies' response to existing *needs and desires. 
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Table 31 , 

REASONS WHY TRENDS OR SHIFTS FORESEEN IN PROGRAM 
EMPHASES' OF THE AGENCY WILL OGCUR* 



-Total 

Total agencies in which trends or shifts 
are foresee n . 

To meet needs and 'expressed desires, 
particularly of local communities 4 

.Increased funds available 

To provide more prpgr^ms * « 

Growing 'interest of people in the arts 

Increased staff 

Decreased staff . 

Better promotion of the arts 
* Desire of agency to improve 

Growth of community coun6ils 



# 


7. 


55 ' . 


100 


« 

35 


64 


23 ' 


42 


10 


18 


5 


9 


3 


- 5 




. 2 




2 




( 2 




2 




2 



Volunteered responses to' aii open-end question. 

Restrictions and Mandates 

The emphasis of an. agency 1 s programs will obviously W signifi- 
cantly affected if restrictions *or prohibitions are placed upon the agency's 
activities, or if the agency is mandated to* conduct specific programs. Di- 
rectors were questioned about fiscal and prbgram restrictions and mandates. 
In response to the questions on fiscal Restrictions, directors of 8 agencies 
reported that the agendo.* are legally prohibited from* receiving any operate 
ing revenues, *such as earnings from sale of publications, posters, or other 
"goods and services. 
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Tafcle 32 

. LEGAL PROHIBITIONS AGAINST RECEIVING OPERATING REVENUES 



Total 



Legally prohibited from receiving operating revenues 
Noc prohibited from receiving operating revenues 
Not sure m 

■ : . V 



Total Agencie s 



// 


7. 


55 


1,00 


8 


15 


42 


76 


5 


9 



However, 44% of the agencies reported that there are other fiscal 
prohibitions under which they operate. The prohibitions tha^ were, mentioned 
in response to an open-end question ranged from general state regulations to 
specific restrictions. 
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Table 33 . j > ' 

OTHER FISCAL PROHIBITIONS UNDER WHICH' AGENCY OPERATES 



T otal 
~1H~ 



Agencies 



V 



Total - ' 

All other fiscal prohibitions * 

General state {regulations, e.g., bidding, etc. 

Purchases/administrative expenses must be authorized 
by another agency 

Budget restrictions/appropriation limitation 

Sll contracts/expenditures must be authorized by 
state agencies 

* ° * 

V Legislature must ^authorize receipt of all funds 

No advances, to organizations, funds on reimbursement 
basis only 

No deficit spending 

Wo solicitation of funds 

No entertainment expenditures 

No participation in commercial projects 

No state funds for newsletters 

Annual budget Restricts funds to o'ne-year period 
Staff cannot be paid from outside funds 



55 

\l 

.4. 

3 
2 

2 
' 1 

1 
1 
I, 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Funds must be spent only in areas specified in. appropriation 1 

1 



Revenue sharing restrictions "cause decrease in state funds 
if federal funds increase 



Legislative "committee blocks federal funds requiring, state 
commitment 

Staff development must be authorized by legislature 

* * 

General IRS regulations 

Too numerous to list .• Qj^ 



1 
1 
1 
1 



er|c 



% 

100 

44 



5 
4 

4 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



"Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 
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Observation: 

It should be remembered that the list of other fiscal pro- 
hibitions was derived from an open-end question, and what 
some directors mentioned as a> prohibition could also be 
prohibited in other states even though riot mentioned in 
response to this question. For example,^ prohibitions against 
deficit spending, entertainment expenditures, etc. are wide- 
spread, but may not be thought of by directors in terms of 
"fiscal* prohibitions. 11 This is also true in the question 
concerning program restrictions discussed next. 



e 

Almost half the agencies report some type of restriction or pro- 
hibition on program activities, with grants to individual artists volunteered 
most frequently among types of such restrictions. 
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Table 34 

RESTRICTIONS OR PROHIBITIONS CURRENTLY 
AFFECTING PROGRAM ACTIVITIES* 



Total 

There are restrictions affecting activities 
Against grants to individuals 
Restrictions of federal guidelines (e.g., 

those of the NEA, HEW, etc.) 
Grants made only to non-prof it/ tax-exempt 

organizations 

Against publication of newsletter 
No grants for capital expenditures 
Limitation on number of staff 
No purchasing of works of arts 
No grants to ot>er state agencies 
No grants to schrfols or public universities 
Recipients must not discriminate on basis 

of sex, race or rel'ig'ion - 
Against funding of deficits 

Maximum amount per year to any one organization 
Only funds earmarked for administration may 

by used for administration 
Grants must require completion of activity 
\ fori which made 
». Official discouragement of unproven or 
controversial programs 
Print iogmus^t be done by state 



Total Agencies 
# 7- 

100 



55 

26 
12 



3 
2 
2 

,1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



Too much^ control by other state agencies 
Local city or county tax m6ney cannot 
be^spent on the arts 



No 



restrictions affecting activities 



27 



Not sure 

0 • 



* volunteered responses to an open-end question. 



47 
22 



5 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

. 2 
2 
■ 2 

2 

2, 

♦ 2 
2 
2 

2 

49 

4 
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- Although i number of aglncies repojj'ed either fiscal or program 
restrictions^ single type of restriction was widely c/ted. Furthermore, 
some restrictions cited by agencies are probably not considered as- restric- 

* 

* • ' . .93' 



cions generally, even though they may be so. For example, most state arts 
agencies are probably not in a position to grant funds to organizations un- 
less they are non-profit and/or tax-exempt, and all work within some federal 

Guidelines, but these were mentioned by only a minimal number of directors. 

/ 

^In those agencies where restrictions do affect programming, activ- 
ities that cannot be funded directly sometimes receive assistance from the 
agencies through indirect channels. When asked whether they use subgranting 
to provide funds to individuals or organizations, 21 agencies reported the 
use of subgranting; 12 use subgranting to fund individuals or organizations 
they are prohibited from funding directly and 13 to make grants they prefer 
not to make directly (A agencies subgr^nt for both reasons). 



Table 35 



WHETHER AGENCY USE ANY MEANS OF SUBGRANTING FUNDS TO INDIVIDUALS / 
OR ORGANIZATIONS IT IS PROHIBITED FROM, OR PREFERS NOT TO, FUND DIRECTLY f 



Total Agencies 



x Total 



Total agenaies using subgranting 

To individuals or organizations to whom 

direct grants are prohibited 
To individuals or organizations agency 
prefers not to make grants to directly 

No such use of subgranting 



# 




% 


55 




100 


21 




38 


12 


1/ 


22 


13 


2/ 


24 


34 




62 



i of these agencies are prohibited- from making grants to individuals. 
2J 2 of these agencies are prohibited from making grants to individuals. 
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The means used focus on subgrants through qualified non-profit , 
organizations, local arts councils, and an affiliated or independent 
foundation to individuals or non-qualifying organizations. Subgranting 
b> preference is often done to insure better administrative and financial 1 
cons-rol and reporting of the project. 

Another possible restriction on agencies is the sotting of a 
j maximum amount, that may be granted for a single project, however, in only 
15% of agencies is such a maximum ithposed, and the amount permitted goes as 
high as $150,000. 



ERIC 



I \ Table 36 

MAXIMUM AMOUNT THAT MAY BE GRANTED FOR SINGLE PROJECT 



! 
> 

Total 

There is a maximum amount 



. $5.,000-9,9,99 
$10,000 
• % $20,000 
$55,000 
$150,000 

Median amount : $9,500 

No maxi.TUim anount 



Observation : 



Total Agencies 



55 

8 
-4 

1 
• 1 

1 



J.00 
15 



'47 



85 



Legal restrictions do not limit state arts agencies 
significantly, it seems, Even the funding of indivi- 
dual art/ists, which has been seen to be the major 
restriction, can sometimes be effected through an 
intermediary organization. 



/ 



i 



i 



The reverse of legal restrictions — i*e*, legal requirements to 
conduct particular programs — is even more uncommon • Only two agencies — 
New York and Minnesota ~ were ^required at the time of the survey to conduct 
programs in certain areas or ai^ts types, and in both stat s at least a partial 
amount of funds 'it required to be distributed' according to a geographical, 
popul^tJ$>n basis. (However, it should be remembered that by earmarking funds 
for specific programs or projects, legislatures can effectively achieve sim- 
ilar efeils as that of mandating.) 

When asked about legislative mandates to conduct specific activities 
or to serve particular groups, agencies mentioned the broad'areas discussed 
in the analysis of legislation in Chapter II. However, ten directors do see 
trends or shifts in a direction towards mandated activities that can lead to 
less control of programs by the agency. 

i • • . ■ 

Table 37~^ ' * f 

WHETHER TRENDS OR SHIFTS IN THE MANDATING BY LEGISLATURE TO CONDUCT 
SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES ARE FORESEEN IN COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 

( 

Total Agencies 

~~ 3 y % 

Total ' 55 100 

Do foresee treads or shifts 10 18 

No trends or shifts 39 71 , 

Not sure 6 _ ^ 
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Table 38. 

TRENDS OR SHIFTS IN THE MANDATING BY LEGISLATURE TO CONDUCT 
SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES FORESEEN IN COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 



J 



Total Agencies 



Total 

Total agencies foreseeing trends or shifts 
Specific activities/organizations to 

be funded 
Population/geographic distribution 
Distributions of funds to local arts 

councils 

Aid to city government on revenue-sharing 
basis 

More rural activities 
. Serving major professional companie^ and 
museums 

Greater publ'ic participation in art forms 
Direct appeals to legislature by spepial 
interests 

New administration, not sure of direction 



# 

55 

10 

2 
2 



7o 

100 

18 

4 
4 



2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 



Volunteered responses to an open-end .question, 



Another way in which programs can be specified, in addition to 
legislative mandate', is through earmarked or restricted funds. The greater 
the proportion of such funds — defined in the survey as ,! funds whose use is 
designated and over which the state arts agency has no discretionary granting 
power"— the less the ability of the agency to determine its program direc- 
tions. In e slight majority of states — 29, o£ 53% " at least some portion 
of the legislative appropriation for fiscal 1974 was earmarked or restricted, 
either for administrative purposes or for specific program activities or 
recipients, and in 15 of those states the entire appropriation was earmarked, ^ 

However, of the total state legislative appropriations of $30,756,494, 
only 7%, or $2,234,628, was earmarked or restricted, with the- remaining 93%, 
or $28,521,866, being discretionary, unrestricted funds. 
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Table 39 

DISTRIBUTION OF FISCAL 1974 LEGISLATIVE "APPROPRIATION 
BY EARMARKED VS. DISCRETIONARY FUNDS 



Alabama 
Alaska 

American Samoa 

Arizona- 

Arkansas 

California 
* 

Colorado 
Connecticut - 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Guam 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana ^ 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 



Total 
Legislative 
Appropriation 
$ 

125,000 

149,600 
60,000 

68,700 
. 166,727 ' 
1,034,763 
120,963 
351,500 

42,600 

52,000 
289,895 
220,000 ' 

10,218 v 
221,307 

10,000 
600,000 
170,005 

52,244 

45,634 . 
153,930 

44,000 
■ 162,000 
453, AH 
600,000 
485,800 
300,000 
107,668 
654,920 
' 27,550 

35,122 

15,122 

45,679 
698,932 

45,300 



Earmarked 
or Restricted 



$ 

# 90,30Q 
30,000 
68,700 
16,727 

90,963 
137,500 
30,600 



- 55,000 
10,218 

115,000 
10,000 



31,869 

44,000 
129,411 
125,000 



% 

•60 
50 

100 
10 

75 
39 
72 



25 
100 

52 
100 



61 



100 



29 



26 



ERLC 



27,550 100 

25,122 r 100 

15,122 100 

45,679 100 

532,932 76 

45,300 100 



.98 



* Discretionary 
or Unrestricted 
* . % 

100 
40 
50 

90 
100' 
25 
61 . 
28 
100 
100 
75 

48 

100 
100 
39 
100 
100 

100 
71 
100 
74 
100 
100 
100 



125,000 
-59,300 
30,000 

150,000 . 
1,034,763 
. 30,000 
214,000 
12,000 
52, (TOO 
289,895 
165,000 

106,307 

600,000 
170,005 
20,375' 
45,634 
153,930 

1%2,000 
324,000 
600,000 
360,800 
300,000 
107,668 
654,920 



166,000 24 



* (continued) 
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Table 39 

v DISTRIBUTION OF FISCAL 1974 LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION 
BY EARMARKED VS. FISCRETIONAR.Y FUNDS 
(continued) 



New York 
North Carolina 
w North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma J 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
. Rhode Island 
SouCh Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 

Virgin Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

TOTAL 



Total 
Legislative 
Appropriation 

$, 

16,445,000 
221,231 
5,100 
849,847 
95,100 
54,563 
758,000 
2,753,267 
' 126,231 
360,896 
61,702 
312,500 
157,345 
104,026 
52,626 
120,000 
" 201,702 
98,415 
263,580 
42,227 
12,543 

30,756,494 



Earmarked 
or Restricted 



$ 



% 



71,231 32 
5,100 100 



54,563 100 
152.000 6 



157,345 100 
52,626 100 



42,227 100 
12,543 . 100 



2,234,628 7 



Discretionary 
>or Unrestricted 

$ % 



16,445,000 100 

1$0,0Q0 68 

849,847 100 

95,100 100 

758,000 100, 

2,601,267 94 
126,231 . 100- 

360,896 100 

61,702 100 

312,500 100 

104,026 ,100 



160,000 
201,705 
98,415 
263,580 



100 
100 
100 
100 



28,521,866 93 



90 
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Observation ; < 

Restricted funds are seemingly defined differently by 
different agencies. For example, appropriations for 
administrative- purposes may be considered earmarked by 
some agencies and not be considered so. by otners. Any 
examination of restricted/earmarked funds should take 
this difference of evaluation into account. 



Funds from other . stat^ sources , as well as from federal and munic- 
ipal and couniy sources, can also be received for specific activities. How- 
ever, the only other division by source between earmarked and discretionary 
funds determined here was made in funds received from private sources. Of 
the 31 states that received private funds (including earnings) in fiscal 
1974, 21 or 67% had at least- a portion of those funds earmarked, and in 15 
of those states all private funds were earmarked. Overall, just under half 
of total private funds' received were restricted. Of the total of $720,115 
received from private sources by the 31 states, $347,119 (48%) was earmarked 
or restricted and $373,650 (52%) was discretionary or unrWricted. ^ 
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Table 40 

DISTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE FUNDS RECEIVED 
IN FISCAL 1974 BY EARMARKED VS. DISCRETIONARY 





ToVa 1 Private 
Funds Received 


Earmarked or 
Restricted 


"Discretionary or 
Unrestricted . 




<^ 

V 


7 

to 


? 7. 


Alabama 


- 818 

' O IO 






818 100 


Alaska 


/U, Ijj 


ir\ i 


i nn 




-Arizona 


19 1 ^ 


/ , UUU 


JO 


5,155 1 42 


Arkansas 


1Z , jUU 


1 9 snn 

1 £ , JUU 


100 




Connecticut 


1 sno 

JL 9 JUU 




100 




- Delaware 


9 Af)9 


9 OSS 


86 


347 14 


Georgia 


5 ,000* 


c rt a rt 

5 ,000 


100 




Guam 




1 Aft ^ 


100 




' Hawaii 




A **8Q 


100 


✓ 


Idaho 


9 1 7S 


9 1 7S 


100 




Ind iana 


1^7 ^56 






137,356 100 


Iowa 


Z , UUZ 




24 


j 1,522 76 


Maine 


»' ouo 






' 806 100 


Maryland 


6,150 


6,150 


looj 


Michigan 


,147,275 






; 147,275 100 


Minnesota 


34,161 


34,161 


100; 


Nebraska 


11,441 • 


10,000 


87; 1,441 13 

1 


Nevada 


1,191 


1,191 


ioo; • 


New Mexico 


2,000 


2',0OO 


100! 

1 


North Carolina 


2,500 

< * 


2,500 


100 


Puerto Rico 


47,400 






47,400 100 


Rhode Island 


23,609 






j 23,609 100 
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Table 40 

DISTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE FUNDS RECEIVED 
IN FISCAL 1974 BY EARMARKED VS. DISCRETIONARY (cont d) 





Total Private 
Funds Received 


Earmarked or 
Restricted 


Discretionary or 

TTnT*o q t*i" rfpd 




$ ' 


•? 


7 


$ % 


South Carolina 


21,750 


21,750 


100 




South Dakota 


476 






476 100 


Tennessee 


■ 3,416 






3,416 100 


Texas 


138,723 


138,723 


100 


_ 


Utah 


500 






500 100 


\^bnont 
* 


2,030 


X 

i 




2,030 100 


Virgin Islands 


15,500* 


{ 14,500 


94 


1,000 6 


Virginia 


7,070 


! ■ 7,070 


100 




Wyoming 


2,837 


j 2,337 


82 


500 18 


TOTAL 


7-20. 770 


j 347,119 


48 


j 373.65Q 52 



Looking at the distribution of earmarked vs. discretionary funds 
by the type of private sources from which funds were received, it is not 
unexpected to see that all corporate contributions to state arts agencies 
in fiscal 1974 were earmarked and almost all contributions from individuals, 
as well as a majority of funds received from foundations, were given for re- 
stricted purposes. However, it should be remembered that these represent only a 
minor part of funds received from state arts agencies; as noted in Chapter 
I, total private funds were only 2% of total funds received. 
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Table 41 

SOURCES OF PRIVATE FUNDS RECEIVED IN FISCAL 1974, 
BY EARMARKED VS. DISCRETIONARY 




Total 
Received 


Earmarked or 
Restricted 


Discretionary 
Unrestricted 


c 


$ 




% 


$ % 


Total private funds 


720,770 


347,119 


50 


348,651 50 


Foundations 
Individuals 
Corporations 
Other private 
Earnings 


• 386,673 
92,312 
13,160 
37,003 
191,622 


223,817 
90,195 

13,-160 
3,869 

16,078 


58 
98 
100 
10 
8 


162,856 42 
2,117 2 

33,134 90 
175,544 92 



The restriction or earmarking of funds was also studied from 
amother perspective, i.e., by expenditures. In this aspect of the analy- 
sis of earmarked funds, only program funds were considered. Although 25% 
or more of program expenditures were earmarked or restricted in 13 of the 
states, earmarked funds did hot account for a significant proportion of 
total program expenditures in fiscal 1974. Of the total program funds 
from all sources of $37,491,082, only 8% or $3,104,083 was earmarked, with 
the remaining 92% or $34,386,999 being expended at the discretion of the 
agency . 
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Table 42 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 
IN FISCAL 1974, BY EARMARKED VS. DISCRETIONARY 



i. 







Total Program. 
Expenditures 


Earmarked' or 
- Restricted 


Discretionary or 
Unrestricted 






s 


$ % 




7. 


Alabama 




259,859 


V 


.259,859 


100 


Alaska 




417,374 * 


' 21-3,074 51 


204,300 


49 


American Samoa 




120,000 


30,000 25 


90,000 


75 


Arizona 




242,785 


87,630 36 


• 155,155 


64 


Arkansas 




441,282 


154,358 35 


286,924 


65 


California 




1,013,748 


37,748 4 . 


976,000 


96 


Colorado 




229,012 


49,012 21 


; 180,000 


79 


Connecticut 

* 




540,917 


60,000 11 


480,917 


89' 


Delaware 




213,903, 


51,903 24 


162,000 


76 


District of Columbia 


l49-,900 




149,900 


100 


Florida 




415,798 




415,798 

* 


100 


Georgia 




373,617 


58,617 16 


315,000 


84 


Guam 




77,256 


11,703 15 


65,553 


85 


Hawaii 




720,973 


193,038 27 


527,935 ' 


73 


Idaho 




163,508 


23,508 14 


140,000 


86 


Illinois 




733,335 




733,335 


100 


Indiana 




360,648 




360,648 


100 


Iowa 




248 ,444 


73,744 30 


174,700 


70 


Kansas 




200,425 




200,425 


100 


Kentucky 




341,509 


102,804 30 


238,705 


70 



(continued) 
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Table 42 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 
IN FISCAL 1974, BY EARMARKED VS- DISCRETIONARY (cont'd) 



Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

v 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
'„ Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 



Total Program-- 
Expenditures 
$ 

242,150 
311,523 
633,837 
634,724 
856,362 
591,483 
225,630 
745,847 

. " 195,723' 
196,211 
152,837 
• 184,918 
871,675 
184,298 

15,146,010 
373,817 
173,000 
929,304, 
141,385 
207„150 
'857,576 
2,065,230 



Earmarked or 
.'Restricted 

$ ^ . % 



Discretionary or 
Unrestricted 



9 

ERIC 



214,852 34 

125,000 15 

40,567 7 

18,767 3 

53,711 27 

18,161 12 

48,733 26 

530,000 61 

2,000 1 

73,817 20 

84 ,1228 9 

72,150 35 

71,537 8 

152,000 7 



lu 



$ % 

242,150 100 

311,523 100 

413,985 66 • 

634,724 \ 100 

731,362 \85 

' 550,916 93 

!$U30 100 

727,080 97 

195,723 100 

142,500 73 > 

134,676 88 

136,185 74* 

341,675 39 

182,298 99 

15,146,010 100 

"300,000 80 

173,000 100 

845,076 91 

141,385 100 

135,000 65 

786,039 92 

. 1,913,230 93 
(continued) 
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Table 42 - 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 
IN FISCAL ±974, BY EARMARKED VS. DISCRETIONARY (cont'd) 





Total Program 
CiXpenu jl lul ca 


Earmarked or 
Restricted 


Discretionary 
Unrestricted 


or 




» $ • 


$ 


% 

\ 


$ 


% 


Rhode Island 


372,425' 


10,X)00 


.3 


362,425 


97 


South Carolina 


0 . 491,912 


147', 769 


30 


.344,143 


70 


South Dakota 


204 133 






204 ;133 


100 


Tennessee 


19^ 446 


- • 




393,446 


ioo 


Texas 


664,795 


128,965 


19 


535,830 


v81 


Utah 


208,91b 






208.916 • 


100 


\ 

Vermont 


173,847 






173,847 


100 


Virgin Islands 


268,167 


14,500 


5 


253,667 


95 


Virginia 


353,542 


53,542 


15 


^ 300,000 


85 


Washington 


339,992 






339,992 


100 


West^ Virginia 


505,120 


72,700 


14 


432,420 


86 


Wisconsin 


171,108 


21,108 


12 


150,000 


88 


Wyoming 


158,696. 


j 2,837 


2 


155,859 


98 


TOTAL 


37,491,082 


i 3,104 , 083 


8 


34.386,999 


92 



Observation : 

Again it should be pointed out that differences exist 
among agencies in defining whether funds are earmarked 
or discretionary, particularly with regard to program 
grants from the National Endowment for the Arts. 
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Criteria for Funding or Denial of Funding 

'"The criteria employed in decisions concerning the funding ofpro- 
jects are central in the determination of an agency's program emphases. In 
most agencies these criteria are codified to at least some extent; 89% of the 
agencies have some form of written general grants provisions and/or regulations 
governing the funding' of projects, 75% have written program, guidelines cover.- 
irtg the funding of projects, 75% have written program guidelines covering the 
funding of specific types'of projects, and 91% at least one of the two. 



Table 43« 

WHETHER AGENCY HAS WRITTEN GRANT PROVISIONS f)R PROGRAM GUIDELINES 



Total Agencies 

// % 



Total t i 

Agency has written general grant pro- 
visions and/or regulations governing 
funding of projects, and/or Written 
program guidelines governing funding 
of specific types of projects 

Agency has written provisions 
Agency has written guidelines 



55 100, 



50 91 

49' 89 

41 75 
» 



Agencies that have guidelines distribute them primarily in response 
to requests and to mailing lists (40 of the 41 agencies do this). Other 
means employed include ^press releases, newsletters, personal contact and con- 
ferences and inclusion with grant applications. s 

Written grant provisions and guidelines can be of great assistance 
to potential recipients of funds, and it is unexpected that as many as one 

• lU? 
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in four agenci^ do not have guidelines. Interestingly, the agencies with 
larger total expenditures, and consequently the greater likelihood of having 
to* make more funding decisions, are no more likely to have written provisions 
or guidelines; *in fact, agencies in the highest budget category are even 
somewhat less. likely to have this material: 



Tattle 44 

\ i 

■EXISTENCE OF WRITTEN GRANT PROVISIONS OR PROGRAM GUIDELINES, 
BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES 





Beloto 


•$250,000 7 


$500,000- 


$750,000 


Total Agencies 


$250,000 


$499,999 


$749,999 ' 


and Above 


# 7. 


# % 


# 7. 


# ■ % 


# 7. 



Total 




grant provisions 49 89 13 87- 20 100 9 90 7 70 



Has written program 

guidelines 41 75. A 13* 87 14 70 8 80 6 60 



Observation : 

It should be note'd that guidelines generally are 
directed towards means and methods of making appli- 
cations for v funds rather than being descriptive of 
an agency 1 s program emphases* 



To determine how decisions are made, concerning the funding of pro- 
jects, directors were given a list of seven items, with the opportunity pro- 
vided for the adding of more items, and asked which are usually a part of 
the agency's decision-making process for funding projects. The formal appli- 
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cation form or proposal letter and a staff review of applications are each 
a part of the decision-making process in more than nine in ten agencies, and 
in a majority of agencies there is a review and clearance by a council/com- 
mission subcommittee, a decision by the council/ commission and/or a panel 

♦ • f 

0 

review. * \ 



Table 45 

ITEMS THAT ARE USUALLY A PART OF 
THE AGENCY 1 S DECISION-MAKING PROCESS FOR FUNDING PROJECTS 

Total Agencies 

"1 T 



Total 



Staff review of application, including budget 
Formal application or proposal letter . 
Council/commission decision 
Council/commission subcommittee review 

and clearance 
Panel review and evaluation 

On-site visit " 27 



55 - 100 

53 96 

51 93 

49 89 

34 62 

33 60 

22 40 



Evaluation by othe.r outside consul tant(s) 
'Review by governor * 
"Review by head of department of which 
agency is a part 



2 4 



Specific Criteria Used in Funding Decisions 

Nineteen criteria that might enter into a project-funding decision 
were drawn" up by the National Research Center of the Arts- with the advice * 
and counsel of consultants, and directors were asked to rate the importance 
of each on a scale of very important, somewhat important, of minor importance 
and not important at all. Later in the interview, they were asked which of 
the list were reasons for the denial of formal applications during fiscal' 

103 
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1974, and which two or three were responsible tor the denial of the greatest 
number of formal applications. Not surprisingly, the availability of agency 

c 

funds ranked highest in the number of directors rating it very important in 
funding decisions, followed by ability of the individual or group to accom- 
plish the project and the quality of the project. The project's quality or 
lack thereof was top ranked as a reason that projects were denied in fiscal 

1974 followed by^the availability of funds and artistic quality of appli- 

" - s. 

cants. In contrast, the political implications of the project ranked last 
both in terms of importance and as a reason for denial of fiscal 1974 appli- 
cations . 



Table 46 

CRITERIA INVOLVED IN DECISIONS ON THE FUNDING OF PROJECTS 



Total 

Availability of agency funds 

Ability of individual/group to accomplish 

project 
Quality of project 
Need for project 

Integrity of person or persons connected 

with the project . . _ 

Artistic quality of the individual or 

* organization applying 
Ability of recipients to raise matching funds 
Tax-exempt status of the organization applying 
Financial soundness of the individual 

or organization applying 
Completeness and clarity of the application 
, Whether applicant and project fall within 
established guidelines 
Extent of community support 
Audiences aimed at in the project 
* Hey/ the project relates to basic program 
priorities of the agency 
The professional or non-professional status 

of the individual or organization applying 
Number of people to ienefit from the project 
Importance of grant ""^generating additional 

support for the project 
Location of the project in the state 



Political implications of the project 



No* formal applications for funding denied in fiscal 



Ratings of "very important" 
in decisions of agency 


Reasons for denial of 
any formal applications 
in fiscal 1974 


Reasons for denial of 
greatest number of 
formal applications 
in fiscal 1974 


# 


% 


(Rank) 


V 


L 


(Kantc; 


a 

V 


7 
h 




55 


100 




.55 


100 




55 


100 


(2) 


51 


93 


(1) 


47 


85 


(2) 


26 


47 


50 


91 


(2) 


39 


71 


' (5) 


13 


24 


(4) 


49 


89 


(3) 


49. 


89 ( 


' (1) 


35 . 


64 


(1) 


48 


87 


(4) % 


40 


73.' 


(4) 


1U 


1 Q 


\°) 


I. 1 

41 


ij 






58 


C10) 


2 


4 


(14) 


39 


71 


(6) 


44 


80 


(3) 


18 


33 


(3) 


' 37 


67 


(7) 


35 - 


64 


(8) 


8- 


15 


(7) 


36 


65 


(8) 


29 


53 


(12) 


Q 

o 




\' ) 


33 


60 


(9) 


36 


65" 


(7) 


2 


4 


(14) 


28 


51 


(10) 


30 t 


55 


/ 1 1 \ 

(11) 


A 
4 


7 




28 


51 


(10) 


39 


71 


(5) 


n 


20 


(5) 


28 


51 


(10) 


28 


51 


(14) 


4 


7 


(ID 


26 


47 


(13) 


20 


36 


(16). 


3 


5 


(13) 


20 


36 


(14) 


34 


62 


(9) 


1 


2 


(16) 


20 


36 


(14) 


22 


40 


(15) 


6 


11 


(10) 


18 


33 


(16) 


29 


53 


(12) 


7 


13 


(9) 


14 


25 


(17) 


16 


29 


(17) 


1 


2 


(16) 


11 


20 


(18) 


16 


29 


(17) 


1 


2 


(16) 


2 


4 ^ 


(19) 


8 


15 


(19) 


1 


2 


(16) 


seal 1974 






2 


4 




2 


4 


0 
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Table 46 indicates" that funding decisions are largely based on 
quality of projects - the highest ranked criterion among the two or three 
• reasons for the denial of the greatest number of applications - artistic 
m quality of applicants, and ability of applicants to accomplish the project, 
* ,1a addition to the'very basic availability of funds. Integrity qf applicants 
is not a problem: although this criterion ranked fifth in- ratings of very 
important, it was fourteenth among reasons for denial of the greatest number 
of applications. 

Quantity in terms of number of audience members is relatively un- 
important (ranked sixteenth in very, important ratings and ninth among reasons 
fpr the denial of the greatest number of applications). Agency directors 
" also do not see their funding role as primarily one of priming the pump to 
gain additional funds, with the generation of additional support ranked low 
in both areas; however, the ability of recipients to raise matching funds 
does rank in the upper half" of the criteria. 

Additional criteria volunteered by directors as important in the 
agency's decision centered on the making of arts accessible to the public 
and the development of. new and innovative arts forms, while other reasons 
for denial of applications in fiscal 1974 were headed by the duplication of 
efforts. 
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Table 47 

/ ' OTHER CRITERIA IMPORTANT IN DECIDING WHETHER 
J A PROJECT SHOULD BE FUNDED 



Total . _ 

Whether project makes arts of quality 

accessible 
Ability of project to develop new, 

innovative art forms 
Stability of organization 

Ability of project to generate more funds in 
future 

Services .provided for schoolchildren 
Approval by secretary of state 
Non-duplication of services 
Evidence of inter-agency cooperation 



Total Agencies 



# 


7. 


55 


100 


7 


13 


7 


13 


4 


7 


3 


5 


2 


4 


.. 1 


2 


1 ' 


2 


1 


2 



Table 48 

OTHER REASONS IMPORTANT IN DENYING FORMAL APPLICATIONS 
FOR THE FUNDING OF PROJECTS IN FISCAL 1974 

Total Agencies 

~~# r 

55 100 

Total , . . —T 7 
Duplication of efforts, activities 

Applicant not type of organization 4 

agency supports ^ 

Project not truly arts project 4 
Failure to comply with guidelines 

Lack of familiarity with project by 3 5 

council /commission members 2 

Lateness of application 2 

Date conflicts ^ 2 

Absence of good planning 2 
Lack of innovation 



Volunteered responses to open-end questions. 
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Matctiing. Funds 

Matchiftg-funds — those funds raised by recipients of project ex- 
penditures to equal a percentage, of the expenditure -- are required by approx- 
imately halTche" state arts agencies for aiL^roject grants, and by almost 
all agencies for a least some grants. In response tVa-question of matching 
funds, directors of only 2 agencies reported not requiring matching fuids^ 
any project grants. 



Table 49 
REQUIREMENTS FOR. MATCHING FUNDS 



Total 

Matching funds required for all 

project grants 
Matching funds required for some 

project grants 
Matching funds required for no 

project grants ■ 



Total .Agencies 

# % 

55 100 

27 49 

26 47 

2 4 
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When a match is required, it is likely that it must equal the grant; 
in twoHhirds of the agencies asking for matching funds the required match is 
1007.. In the remaining agencies, the required match varies according to re- 
cipient, type of grants, etc. 

Table 50 - • 
PERCENTAGE OF GRANT REQUIRED AS MATCHING FUNDS 
(Base: Agencies that require notching funds for at least some projects) 



Total Agencies 



Total agencies requiring matching funds 
1007. of project grai.c required 
Matching requirement varies 



12 
35 
18 



100 

66 
34 



Us 
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Gontributions from the private sector are naturally allowable as 
matching funds by all agencies, but strong majorities also accept as match- 
ing funds operating revenues, services or goods in kind, and/or grants from 
other government agencies. 



Table 51 

TYPES OF MATCHING FUNDS ALLOWED BY AGENCY 
(Base: Agencies that require matching funds for at least some projects) 



Total agencies requiring matching funds 
Contributions from private sources 
Operating revenues 
Services^-or^goods in kind 
Grants from other government agencies 



Total Agencies 
# 7. 



53 
53 
47 
47 
46 



100 
100 

89 

89 
87 



' In 2 of the agencies, no formal applicatl^s^or^th^funding 
of projects were denied during fiscal 1974; in contrast, in 5 agencies 
70% or more of the applications received were -denied funding. 



Table 52 

APPROXIMATE PERCENTAGE OF FORMAL APPLICATIONS FOR FUNDING 
OF PROJECTS THAT WERE DENIED BY THE AGENCY IN FISCAL 1974 



Total Agencies 



9 

ERJC 



Total 
0% 

17. - 97. 
107. - 197. 
207. - 297. 
307. - 397. 
407. - 497. 
507. - 597. 
607. - 697. 
707. - 797. 



Average percentage of applications 
denied . „ 

116 



# 


7. 


55 


100 


2 


.4 


6 


11 


5 


9 


7 


13 


6 


11 


10 


18 


10 


18 


4 


7 


5 


9 



38% 
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Observation i 

Consultant directors indicate that agency guidelines and 
and pre-screening as well as discouragement of applications 
by the agency, are important factors in limiting the number 
of requests that even reach the formal application stage, so 
that the actual denial of requests for funda at all stages 
was substantially higher than the 38% indicated in the table. 



Interestingly, larger budget agencies tend to deny a larger pro- 
portion of applications. However, the higher proportion of denials at the 
upper levels is a result primarily of agencies in which per capital expendi- 
tures were less than $.17; the average percentage of applications denied by 
agencies wUh~ higher per capita expenditure was equal to or less than the 
overall average in all expenditure levels. 



Table 53 

AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF APPLICATIONS DENIED 
IN FISCAL 1974 BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES 



Total 



Average per- 
centage of 
applications 
denied. 



$250.000-$499,999 



Total 



7. 



40 



! Less Than $.17 
$.17 per and 
Capita Above 



% 



40 



% 



38 



$500.000-$749.999 



'Less Than $.17 
i$.17 per and 



Total! Capita 



! 40 



7. 



50 



Above 

% 



33 



$750,000 and above 



Total 



Less Than $.17 
$.17 per and 
Capita Above 



% 



% 



45 



51 



35 



Non-Fundlne Programs 

St^se arts agencies provide support to the arts and culture of 
, their states in^hyother ways in addition to the funding of projects. ' When 
asked in an' open-end^tion what they felt are the most important non-fund- 
ing activities undertaken!^ agencies, directors focused on consultation, 
technical assistance, public p^ion *nd information services, and program 
development/administration, with a grange of other activities also vol- 
unteered as important in addition to grant^njaking. 
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Table 54 

MOST IMPORTANT ACTIVITIES UNDERTAKEN BY ^ 
AGENCY IN ADDITION TO THE FUNDING OF PROJECTS 



Total 



Total Agencies 

# % 

55 100 



12 22 
9 16 



\ 4 " 24 44 

Consultation i 7 31 

Promoting public awareness of the arts 1/ ^ 

Technical assistance 27 

Information/communications ^ 

Program development and administration « 
Promoting financial support of the arts from 

other sources, educating public/ government 

to needs of the arts 

Community council development and assistance ^ 

Conferences, seminars, workshops g 

Coordination o£ arts activities . 7 

Inter-agency cooperation 3 5 

Providing' cultural leadership 3^5 

Publications 9 / 

Development of coordinating/support organizations £ 

Communication betweefc artists and^sponsors * ^ 

Management assistance . . 2 4 

Awards * 2 4 

Policy-making reference board 2 

Regional training ^ 1 2 

k Legislative budget* 2 

Construction of facilities for the arts J 

Identification of professional personnel j- 2 

Judging of art exhibitions 2 

Planning and hanging exhibitions ^ 2 

Lending art works * 2 

Educating atts community and applicants 2 

Art Train - f i ' 2 
General community arts activities 



Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 

^majority of agencies 'report that these non-funding activities 
are conducted in every art form, with other agencies mentioning a variety 

118 . 
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of specific art forms. Similarly, approximately half the agencies say that 
the nor>£^nding activities are normally conducted for all types of groups, 
with specific types. mentioned by others. 



Table 55 

ART FORMS IN WHICH NON-FUNDING ACTIVITIES ARE CONDUCTED* 



Total 

All art forms (no specific 

form cited) 
Visual arts 
Performing arts 
Music 

Theatre/drama'" 
Dance 

Art councils 
Environmental" arts 
Literature 
Crafts 
Folk arts 
Museums 
— Education 
Architecture 
Expansion arts 
Mime 



// 


• 7. 


55 


100 


31 


56 


12 


22 


■9 


16 


7 


13 


6 


11 


6 


11 


5 


9 


3 


5 


3 


5 


3 


5 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 



Volunteered responses to open-end questions, 
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Table 56 

TYPES OF GROUPS FOR WHICH NON- FUNDING 
ACTIVITIES ARE NORMALLY CONDUCTED 



Total Agencies 

# % 



Total * 

All types (no specific type cited) 
Community arts councils 
Performing arts organizations 
Individual artists 
Schools 
„ Museums 
Arts organizations, non-specific 
Individuals establishing arts councils 

or organizations , 
Visual arts groups 
Theatre groups 
Music organizations 
Service organizations 
Dance groups* 

Universities • ; 

"Media . . 

Ethnic groups _ 
Opera 

Arts and crafts organizations 
Government agencies 
Historical societies 



55 
27 
19 
11 
7 
7 
6 
6 

5 
5 
3 

4 
2 

. 2 



100 
49 
35 
20 
13 
13 
11 
11 

9 
9 
5 
.5 
4 
4 
2 

. 2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Volunteered responses to op en- end questions. 

The non-funding activities account for a large portion of the man 
hours of state arts agencies'." /Although 5 agencies reoort that less than 20% 
of work time by the director and staff is demoted to such activities, 23 
agencies estimate that more than half the time of the staff is spend in this 
work. 
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Table 57 

PERCENTAGE OF WORK TIME' BY DIRECTOR 
AND STAFF DEVOTED TO NON-FUNDING ACTIVITIES 



Total 



Less than 20% 



20% 
30% 
40% 
50% 
60% 
70% 



29% 
39% 
49% 
59% 
69% 
79% 



80% and above 



Total Agencies 



// 

55 

5 
8 

13 
6 

11 
8 
1 
3 



% 

100 

9 
15 
23 
11 
20 
15 
2 
5 



Average percentage of 
work time devoted to 
non-funding activities 



44% 



Expenditures 



Below $250,000- $500,000- $750,000 
$250,000 499.999 749.999 and Over 

% 

100 



10 
10 
10 
30 

30- 
10 



% 


% 


% 


100 • 


" 100 


100 


14 


i 


10 


25 


10 


10 


13 


40 


- • 20 


7 


5 


10 


20 


15 


20 


1 


20 


20 




5 




14 




10 



43% 



44% 



48% 



44% 



Observation : 

That 42% of the agencies devote more than half ol 
their staff work time to non-funding activities 
reflects the importance given by the agencies to 
this "service" aspect of their work, especially 
since the- average percentage of work time given 
to non-funding activity remains closely within t 
same range, regardless of the expenditure level 
the agency. 
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Programs of Associated Foundations 

As noted in Chapter I, 12 state arts agencies had separate founda- 
tions associated with them in fiscal 1974, x with funds totaling $2,041,251 
for the year. In fiscal, 1975, til (31%) of the st^te arts agencies had a 
separate foundation asspciat*rf with them, two of which were inactive. Var- 
ious types of programs and activities are conducted through these foundations, 
with th* foundations most widely used to raise funds. In a number of cases, 
though, they conduct activities either paralleling or extending the activi- 
ties of the agency itself. 



Table 58 

% ACTIVITIES OF ASSOCIATED SEPARATE FOUNDATION* 
(Base- Agencies that have associated separate foundation) 



Total. agencies with associate d foundation t 
Fund raising, receiver of gifts and 
donations 

Grant making ' 
Support serviqes, general suppport 
Aid to individual artists 
-Pay part of ^director 1 s salary 
Manage, direct artists in programs 
Performing arts center 
Governor's awards program 
Artists-in-schools program 
Technical assistance program 
Touring program 

Small loans to arts organisations 
Entertainment fund 

Administrative programs not handled by 
agency < 



Total Agencies 



♦ 


7. 


17 


m 


10 


59 


4 


24 


4 


24 


2 


■ 12 


1 sr 


6 


"I • 


6 




6 




6 




6 




■6 




6 




6 




6 


i 


6 
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^Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 
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. Approximately half of the agencies with associated foundations 
believe that trends or shifts will occur in the) near future, primarily in 
the direction of f increased activities and more responsibility for program- 
ming. 

Tabl^ 59 

WHETHER TRENDS OR SHIFTS IN THE ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATED 
SEPARATE FOUNDATION ARE FORESEEN' IN COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 
(Base: Agericies that have associated separate foundation) 



Total agencies with associated foundation 




Do foresee t*?£nds or shifts 
No' trends or shifts 



Total Agencies 

# * - % 



17 

9 
8 



100 

53 
47 



Table 60 

TRENDS* OR SHIFTS IN THE ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATED 
SEPARATE FOUNDATION FORESEEN IN COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 
(Base: agencies that have associated separate foundation) 



Total agencies with associated foundation 

Agencies that foresee trends or shifts 
More active fund ^raising role 
45fe^^uriril^w^i^^ t 
More special, contffflfity projects 
More activities in schools 
Programs for individual artists 
Programs funded that are not directly 

related with agency 
Limited programming initiated 
Foundation responsible for programs, agency t 

for administration ( 
Funds provided for specific programs 

of agency 
Expect pressure on foundation 
from legislature 



Tocal Ages 


sles 


# 


X 




100 


9 


53 


3 


18 


. 1 


6 


1 


6 


1 


6 


1 


6 


1 


6 


1 


6 


1 


6 


1" 


6 


1 


6 
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Volunteered ^responses to an open-end question. 
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Foundations a're likely to be on the rise in number as well. Of 
the 38 agencies with no associated separate foundation.. as of fiscal 1975, 
9 (or 24% of the 38) have plans for the establishment of such a foundation. ^ 
And of the foundations in existence, 7 (or 41%) had been founded within the 

two years prior to the survey. 

In the.exploration of the program activities of associated separate 
foundations, all directors were asked in an open-end question what they be- 
lieved to be the benefits of having such a foundation and the problems in- 
volved. The benefits volunteered by directors centered on the existence of 
fewer restrictions governing the foundation's activities, 'while problems 
mentioned most often concerned competition and confusion and relationships 
with state government* 



Table^ 61 

BENEFITS OF* HAVING AN ASSOCIATED SEPARATE FOUNDATION * 



Total Agencies 



Total « „ 

Fewer restrictions on use of funds 
Ability to receive private, nongovernmental 

funds s 
Fewer restrictions on execution or 

expansion of programs 
Provide increased funds, better fund 

rais ing 

Cuts red tape, increases flexibility 
Involves* more people, broadens ^support base 
Less political pressure 
Provides opportunity for public relations 
support 

Functions as .record keeper of funds spirit 
Involves influential businessmen 
Allows increased federal funds t 
Funds may be invested to draw interest 



# 


% 


55 


100 


22 


. 40 


17 


31 


* 

15 


27 


12 


22 


12 


22 


3 


5 


3 


5 


2 


4 


2 


4 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 ' 


2 



*Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 
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Table 62 

PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN HAVING ASSOCIATED SEPARATE FOUNDATION * 

Total Agencies 



Total 



Competes for funds with arts organizations 
Reduces funding responsibility of legislature 
Confusion in responsibilities of agency 

vs. foundation 
Funds without state control disliked by 

state authorities 
Administrative/logistical problems 
Autonomous foundation would be inoperable 
Funding problems 

Might become too autonomous, operate outside 

guidelines ( 
Could overshadow/dictate to agency 
Communications difficulties with- non- 
- professional staff 
Incorporation/legal/tax difficulties 
Duplication of effort 

Would no longer receive administrative services 
Another board would mean more opinions to 

deal with 
Greater administrative costs 
Possibility of self-interest 
Problems with public relations image of 

agency 

Freedom and flexibility may cause suspicions 



# 

55 
8 



7 
4 
3 
3 



% 

100 
15 
13 

13 

13 
7 
5 
5 



"Volunteered responses to an open-end .question. 

Although fewer restrictions on the use of funds was the most cited 
benefit of having an associated separate foundation, more than half the funds 
received by the 12 active foundations in fiscal 1974 actually were earmarked. 
Surprisingly, only 6% of corporate contributions to associated foundations 
were earmarked (in comparison with 100% of corporate funds directly to the . 
state arts agencies); in contrast, all of the funds from the staue govern- 
ment, other than the state arts agency, were earmarked. 
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Table 63 

"SOURCES OF FUNDS RECEIVED BY ASSOCIATED SEPARATE FOUNDATIONS 
iN N FISCAL 1974, BY EARMARKED VS. DISCRETIONARY 



Total funds \received 

e 

(12 agenc iesQ ( 

\ 

State arts \agency 
National Endowment 

for the Arts 
Foundations \ 
Individuals^ 
Corporations \ 
Pther x s^ate \ 
Other private 
Earnings 1 
Other 



Total 
Received 



2,041,251 

659,806 

526,450 
136,962 
55,074 
49,725 
16,424 
82,281 
500,772 
13,757 



Earmarked or 
Restricted 



$ 



1,113,5-71 55 
535,306 81 



458,150 
66,552 
11,649 
3,200 
16,424 
2,000 
8,890 
11,400 



87 
49 
21 
6 

100 
2 
2 
83 



Discretionary 
or Unrestricted 



$ 

927,680 

124*500 

68,300 
70,410 
43,425 
46,525 

80,281 
491,882 
2,357 



% 

4? 

19 

13 
51 
79 
94 

98 
98 
17 
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In two ^states with associated foundations — Florida and Michigan - 
*all funds received the foundation were discretionary* while in South Caro- 
lina all of' the f|md$ were earmarked, as were all but a very minimal amount 
of funds received |by \:he foundation in New York. 

\ Table 64 

DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS RECEIVE! [BY ASSOCIATED 
* .SEPARATE FOUNDATIONS IN FISCAL 1974 BY EARMARKED VS. DISCRETIONARY 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois . 

Ind iana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

New York 

Oregon 

South Carolina 
Wyoming 

TOTAL 



*Less than 0.57. 



Total - 


Earmarked 


or 


Discretionary 


Received 


'Restricted 


or Unrestricted 


$ 


$ 


% 


$ 


% 


93,993 


92,993 


99 


1,000 


1 


530,275 


46,300 


9 


483,975 


91 


7,238 






7,238 


100 


156,357 


55,299 


35 


101,058 


' 65 


49,825 


1,000 


2 


48,825 


98 


217,100 
85,969 


24,300 


11 


192,800 


.89 






85,969 


100 


23,667 


23,000 


97 


667 


3 


808,549 


805,613 
16,900, 


100 


2,936 


* 


19,562 


86 


2,662 


14 


48,166 


48,166 


100 






550 






• 550 


100 


2.041,251 


1.113,571 


55 


927,680 


45 
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CHAPTER IV 
PROJECT EXPENDITURES 
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PROJECT EXPENDITURES 
This chapter discusses the project expenditures including grants, 
contracts, etc. made by the agency in fiscal 1974. (In the definition used 
in'the survey, "a project refers to a specific individual project usually ^ , 
within a program area, such as a specific dance company's tour in the state, 
the assignment of an advisor to provide technical assistance to a particular 
arts organization, the support of concerts by a particular symphony orches- 
tra, the assignment of an artist to a school, etc.") The expenditures are 
analyzed in terms of four major areas. These are: 

— Sources of funds , the' sources from which the, funds for pro- 
jects were derived, i.e., the amount of funds for experi- 
ditures received by the state arts agency from its legis- 
lative appropriations, from other state funds, from the 
National Endowment and other federal sources, and from 
local and private sources. * 
« Recipients , the individuals or organizations to whom the 
expenditures were made. Two different groups of recipients 
were identified in the research: (1) the primary, or direct, . 
recipients , those individuals or organizations who received the 
funds. directly from the state arts agency, and (2) secondary, or 
indirect^ recipients , the individuals or organizations to whom 
.primary recipients distribute* some part of the expenditures. 
— Art .form , the art form for which the expenditure was made, such 

as music,' dance, literature, visual-arts, etc. 
'-- Type of a ctivity assisted , the use for which expenditures 
were made, such as basic support, touring, research, etc. 
Two different levels of activities were identified:^ (1) the 
one primary activity , the main use for whkch the expenditure 
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was made; and (2) secondary activities , other activities for 
which the expenditure was used in addition to the main 



use < 



In addition to these four major areas, the project expenditures 
are also discussed in terms of: 

— How the project was initiated , i.e., whether the project 
was initiated by the grantee, the state arts-agency, or a 

combination of the two. 

— The location of the project , in urban, suburban, or rural 

area,*' 

„ The -previous funding of the project , i.e., whether the expen- 
diture was made for an ongoing project, was one-time funding, 

or was for a pilot project. 

« * » 

* As the final stage in the .analysis" of project expenditures, the 

funds generated by the expenditures as matching funds and the total costs 
of "the projects are discussed. 

... Throughout the chapter the project expenditures are shown in 
total for all 55 state arts agencies; in most areas of analysis, the 
' expenditures, are also detailed' for edch arts agency individually. It 
was felt that such an agency-by-agency "breakdown was the most significant- 
one for project expenditure^, and for this reason the analytic -grouping >bf 
total expenditures used elsewhere in the report are referred to only where 
significant variations occur. (Because of the disproportionate amount of pro- 
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ject expenditures made by the New York agency, it is not included in the 

analytic groupings in this chapter.) 

In addition to the state-by-state breakdowns, the art forms and 
types of activity for which expenditures were made are also analyzed in 
terms of who received the expenditures and the sources from which the funds 
for these expenditures were- derived. 

Totai Expenditures 

The state arts agencies expended a total of $43,780,286 
in fiscal 1974. Of this amount, $6,289,204 represented personnel 
and other administrative expenditures, with the remaining $37,491,082 
expended for programs. Ninety-two percent* of these total program expendi- 
tures - or $34,553,000 — was actually distributed by the agencies in grants 
Contracts, etc. (This includes 6nly funds expended by the agencies, and, 
does net include recipients' matching funds nor funds from other sources.) 
The $34,553,000 was distributed by the agencies to 6,903 projects, or an 
average of $5,000 per project. 

Project expenditures of the New York State Council on the Arts 
alone accounted 'for $15,il3,000 during fiscal 1974, or 44% of the. total 
project" expenditures, with expenditures ntade for 996 projects in New York. 
State. Removing New York from the calculation, the remaining 54 agencies 
expended $19,440,000 for a'total of "5, 907' projects , or an average of $3,000' 
per project. , . 
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*The remaining 8% of program expenditures/was expended primarily in the 
area of program development -and administration, 
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Table 65 ' 

PROJECT EXPENDITURES AND NUMBER OF PROJECTS IN FISCAL 1974 



Alabama 
v Alaska 

American .Samoa 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 
" Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 
' Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland * v 
Massachusetts 
" Michigan 
:Hinnesota_"*" 
Mississippi ~* r 
Missouri 
Montana « 
Nabraska - . 
Nevada , 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey s 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ojhio 

Oklahoma 

Cjregon 

Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota, 
Tennessee 
/ Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 

Virgin Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 



Dollars 


Number 


$ ' 


f 


267,000 


154 


398,000 


127 


120,000 


17 


229,000 


62 


415,000 


79 


938,000 


151 


217,000 


87 


938,000* 


259 


186,000 


66 


139,000 


. 21 


421,000 


73 


368,000 


62 


63,000 


31 


672,000 


98 


164^000 


58 


730*000 


373 


385,000 


94 


254,000 


111 


209,000 


/67 


342,000 , 

124,000 

312,000 


/ 88' 


58 


142 


*510,000 


150 


558,000 


150 


715,000 


414 


439,000 


" 162 


209,000 


119 


742,000 


66 


142,000 


104 


" 178,000 


128 


134,000 


53 


201,000 


66 


582,000 


111 


175,000 


74 


15,113,000 


996 


364,000 


100 


169,000 


66 


. .929,000' 


173 


140,000 


,148 


207,000 


106 


738,000 


166 


286,000. 


22 


1 1 C AAA 

316,000 


91 


528,000 


185 


165,000 


96 


398,000 


182 


617,000 


91 


205,000 


49 


174,000 


67 


243,000 


78 


295,000 


■86 


359,000 ' 


96 


506,000 


108 


176,000 * 


73 


149,000 


49 


$34,553,000 





Average expenditure per projects $5,000 
Total' Without New York $19,440,000 5,907 

Average expenditure per project:. $3,000 



Includes project * expenditures made by the Connecticut Foundation' * for the Arts. 
~' Based on incomplete data. J. 3 X 
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Highlights of the Distribution of the Project Expe nditures . 

The distribution of project expenditures described in this chapter 
refers to the dollar amounts of those expenditures rather than the number of 
projects, and the analysis of project expenditures will be primarily concerned 
with these dollar amounts, since they more accurately reflect the flow of 
financial support. For example, one agency might consider funds granted to 
a single recipient but covering several phases of a project as one project 
expenditure, while another agency could consider the same amount as constitu- 
ting three project expenditures, It is true .that the number of institutions 
or organizations in a state will determine to some extent the number of pro- 
jects, while the size of the institutions within a particular field will 
determine to some extent the dollax amounts of the project expenditures, but 
the latter nevertheless provides a more realistic view of support from state 
arts agencies. 

The performing arts accounted for the largest portion of the agen- 
cies 1 project expenditures in fiscal 1974, Twenty-seven percent of all ex- 
penditures was received directly by performing arts organizations, and per- 
forming arts organizations were amoyig the secondary recipients of another 
16% of project expenditures made directly\o other recipients, Furthermore, 
in the distribution of the funds by art forms' va full 50% pf the expenditures 
was made in one or more of the performing arts, W^th music accounting for 23% 
of total projects expenditures, theatre for 4 12%, danc^for 10%, and combina- 
tions of the three for another 5%, \ 

\ 

The majority of the expenditures were not made fo^ a specific pro- 
ject, but for the more general support of organizations or- institutions. 
Twenty-nine percent of the funds went to program support of the organizations 
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or institutions, 16% for staff salary, support, and another 14% for basic 

* V ' 

operating support* — ^ , 
\ < Significant amounts were directed to individual artists, although 

these funds were not likely to be; granted directly to these individuals. 
Only 1% of projept expenditures was made directly to individual artists, but 
professional artists were among the secondary recipients of 13% of project 
expenditures and non-professional artists among the secondary recipients of 
2% of .the expenditures (Secondary recipients, however, may not receive the 
ftvii total amount of funds; they may share funds with the primary recipient e and 
there may also be a number of secondary recipients sharing the funds,) Agen- 
cies also reported that 12% of the expenditures was made for the direct sup- 
port of individual artists for specific services and another 1% for direct 
support pf individual artists in pursuit of their art, 

A majority of the project expenditures made in fiscal 1974 repre- 
sented continuing support of ongoing projects, with 67% being expended for 
such funding, Furthermore, an additional 6% represented first-time expendi- 
tures in planned opgoing funding, . 

The project expenditures of the agencies generated more than the 
total amount expended 'in matching funds, and the expenditures accounted for 
less than one-third of t\e total costs of projects supported, and for only 
13% of the total operating budgets of those organizations and institutions 
which received basic support^ 

Sou rces of Funds for Project' Expenditures 

■ ^ 

Approximately $2,00 ou^ of every $3,00 (66%) of the $34,553,000 
in project expenditures in fiscal "l974 was derived from the state appr9prl- 

. . ' \ ■ , 
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ations to the state arts agencies, with 29% coming from funds from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. As noted in the analysis of sources of total 
funds in Chapter I, however, the high proportion of funds from the state is 
strongly affected by New York State, where 99% of the total project expendi- 
tures of $15,113,000 came from the state appropriations. Without New York, 
state appropriations accounted for 'only 40% of project expenditures. 

— $22,709,000 (66%) came from state appropriations and another 
$471,000 (1%) from other state sources. 

-- $10,088,000 (29%) was from National Endowment for the Arts 
funds: $7,638,000 (22%) 'from the basic state agency grants, 
$50,000 (less than 0.5%) from Treasury Fund grants, and 
$2,400,000 (7%) from other Endowment grants. 

— $296,000 (1%) from other federal funds. 

— $21,000 (less than 0.5%) from local gove rnments. ' 
-- $968,000 (2%) from private funds: $494,000 (1%) from founda- 

tions associated with the state arts agencies and $474,000 
(1%) from other private sources 1 . 
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The .sources of funds for project expenditures naturally parallel 
the sources of the agencies* total funds. The proportion of project 
expenditures .derived from state appropriations, as noted\ ranges from 
99%\in New York State ~ where state appropriations also constituted 99% 
of ttftal funds received — Lo 0% in Arizona, the District of Columbia, 
Guam, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Vsconsin and Wyoming, states in which a relatively low percen- 
tage of total funds were received from state appropriations. 
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* The basic state agency grant distributed by the National Endowment 
for the Arjts to all states is a major source of funds for project expendi- 
* tures; not including New York State, the basic state agency grant' accounts 
for almost as large a proportion as the state Vppropriatidti (39% and 40%, 




Total Protect Expenditures, 



Table 66 

SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



State 

State appropriation 

4 Other^' 

Federal 

National Endowment Cor 
the Arts: <* 
Basic state agency grant 
Treasury Fund grants 
Other 2/ 
Oth*r federal- 




private 

Foundation associated 
with agency 
• Other private 



Total 







Without 


Total Aaericies 


New Vork 


$ 


X 




34.553 




$19,440 
















100 


100 


22', 709 


66 




471 


1 


2 


7,638 


22 


39' 


50 


* 




. 2,400 


7 




296 


» 1 




21 






494 


1 


3 


' 474 


1 


2 



Con- District 

Arl _ Arkan- Cali- Colo- nect- Dela- of Flor- Geor- , u * 1- 

^ Sagoa Sa ^ L rsdo icut w^Columbia^ &ia_ Qua* Hawaii Idaho nois. 

$938 $217 m* nas. jgi mi ssr ^ sm 

T x x x x\ X -*X X X X X 

100 100 * 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 m i2g 



$267 $398 $120 j229 

x' x x x x 
100 100 100 100 100 



20 



55 

23 
2 



17 



39 

29 
2 



50 



50 



28 
5 



39 



3,6 
7 

17 
L* 



84 



16 



14 



69 
17 



4 

27 



16 
12 



74 

16 
2 



100 



49 44 



36 40 



98 



14 
1 



15 
1 



25 
20 



20 
4 



96 

11 

2 



80 



19 



43 
2 



Coonisaion $29,000; Department of Economics and Community Development, , v h 

.$10,0005 Stat* Univesity, $8,000; and ^Education t $6,000, 

2/ Othex-federal funds include Off ice of Education, $181,000;' Department of Labor, $2,800; T ^;5*«? B to S l SS Dnary BlcCntennial ConolB8lon - $97 ' 000; 
1 2K«tf Service, $6,000; Bureau of Indian Affairs, $7,000; and the Smithsonian Inatituion, $3,000. (continued) 
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' Table 66 

SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL* 1974 (Continued) 
(Dollar anounts in thousand*) t % 



Total Protect Expenditures 



State 
State 
Othc 



e appropriation 
pi' 



* Federal 

National Endowment for the Arts: 
Basic state agency grant 
Treasury Fund grants. 
Other . 
; Other federal' 

Local, Government 

4 Private 

Foundation associated with agency 
Other private 



« 

Total Agencies 


Indiana 


$ 


X 




34 f 5 S3 




$385 






•r 






100 






t 


22,709 


66 


21 


471 


1 








35 


7,638 


22 


50 


* 




2,400 


7 


7 


296 


1 




21 


-' * 




494 


1 


11 


474 


1 


* 26 


<•> 










* 



Massa- Mis- 
Ken- Loui- 1/ Mary- chu- Mich- Minne- sis- Mis- Mop- Ne- 
.<. n «*M.iin0 Knnrf setts iaan . sota sippi sourl tana btaska 



New 

* Hanp- "New 
Nevada shire Jersey 



New New 
Mexico York, 



$385 $254 $209 $342 $124 $312 $610 $558 '- $715 $j39 $209 



X " X 
100 100 



11 



53 
3 



.72 
17 



X 
100 



28 
.10 



41 



20 
1 



X 
100 



77 
23 



X X 
100 100 



32 «2 
3 3 



49 
16 



33 
2 



100 



68 



26 
6 



X % 
100 100 



39 
* 



21 
32 



43 
■ 6 



33 
11 



% 
100 



12 



61 



$742 $142 $178 
XXX 
100 100 100 



76 



26 
1 



$134 $201 
Z. % 
100 100 



20 
3 



100 



77 
6 
8 
2 



100 



68 
32 



$582 
X 

100 



69 



25 



$175 
100 



(Continued) 



80 
20 



flp.113 
100 



-99 



— ' Based on Incomplete data. 
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Total Project Expenditures 



State 
Sta 
Otheci' 



State appropriation 

wfcl' 



federal, 

" National Endowment for the Art», 
Basic state agency grant 
v Treasury Fund grants • 

Other . 
Other federal*/ 

Local Government 

Private 

Foundation associated v^th agency 
Other private 



Total Agencies 



Table 66 

SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR PROJECT EXPENDITURES^, IN FISCAL 1974 (continued) 
(Dollar aoounts In thousands) 



n«rrh Penn- ' South 

Caro- North OHIa- syl- Puerto Rhode Caro- South Ten- Ver- Virgin Vlr- 

Una_ Dako3 OhLo 



$ X 
34,553 

m 

22,709 66 



$364 



^ ^929 £40 ^207 £738 £286 $2fi Ofi ^ Sty X£ 

~m mm mm mm m isa m m, m m m m ^ 



471 


1 


7,638 


22 


50 


A 


2,400 


7 


296 


I 


21 


A 


494 




474 





West 

Wash- Vit- Wis- 
lngton gin la consin 

$3^9 £j0jj 
100 100 100 



Myom- 



100 



40 


4 


75 


4 


'2 


81 


52 


28 


36 


13 


54 


9 


26 


A 


38 


42 


1 


48 




















3 




4 


8 




















40 


88 


15 


96 


71 


18 


48 


52 


28 


83 


29 


24 


66 


77 


62 


51 


41 


30 


81 


76 


20 


6 


9 




25 


1 




6 


22 




9 


18 


8 


21 




7 


45 


2 
19 


19 


24 




2 


1 




2 








1 






27 




2 






13 


1 
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Primary, or Direct. Recipients of Pro ject Expenditures 

The differences amqng states in the distribution of project expendi- 
tures to primary recipients are naturally a result of many factors, including 
legal restrictions or mandat.es, the earmarking of agency funds, council/com- 
aission policies, the ability of recipients to generate matching funds, the 
state's cultural resources, etc. These controlling factors should be remember 
ed in Che consideration of the distribution of project expenditures. 

Performing arts organizations received the largest amount of funds 
N expended by the state arts agencies in fiscal 1974, with more than $1.00 out 

\ 

o* every $4.00 (27%) going to performing arts organizations. The state arts 
agencies themselves were the recipients of 12% of project expenditures, while 
museuW received 10% of funds expended. 

i The amount of funds distributed to the primary recipients — i.e., 
the organizations or individuals who received the funds directly from the 
agencies — were: 

Arts and cultural organizations 

--$9,197,000 (27%) went to performing arts organizations. 
Most of this amount, $7,949,000 (23% of total project 
expenditures), went to professional performing arts 
organizations, with only $1,248,000 (4%) to non-pro- 
fessional performing arts organizations. 
— $3,343,000 (10%) to museums , of which $1,651,000 (5%) 
* went to art museums, $950,000 (3%) to general museums, 
$411,000 (1%) to science museums, and $331,000 (1%) co 
history museums. 
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-- §2,151,000 (6%) to cultural centers . 

-- $1,755,000 (5%) to community or municip al arts ooum-.ils. 

-- $1,097,000 (3%) to foundation s not associated with the state . 

— $1,063*000 (3%) to visual arts organizations other than museums . 

— $699,000 (27.), to foundations a ssociated with state arts agencies . 
- 7 $644,000 (2%) to re gional organization s- 7 and another $8,000 

(less than 0.5% to other state arts, agencies . 
-- $497,000 (1%) to arts fairs or festivals. 

— $5,925,000 (17%) to other arts and cultur al organizations, 
including such groups as performing arts presenters (con- 
cert associations, opera guilds, etc.), libraries, poetry 
societies, arts associations, etc. 

Other organizations 

— 473 000 (7%) to educationa l institutions, of which 
S $1,447,000 (4%) went to colleges and universities and 

$1,026,000 (3%) to schools or school .systems . m 

— $311,000 (1%) to civic groups. 

— $265,000 (IX) to public radio or public television stations. 
Individuals 

— $285,000 (1%) to- individuals , of which $271,000 (1%) went to 
artists and $14,000 (less than 0.5%) to non-artists. 

VZ shou i d be pointed out that the term "regional organization," as used by 
s a es in reporting project expenditures, "^JTSw orSS > 
or representing a region within the state, as well as to regional organl 
zatSns of state arts agencies. In the questionnaire, directors of state 

agencies reported a total of $104,812 contributed only to regional 
organizations of state arts agencies in fiscal 1974. 



Other 



~ $4,137,000 (12%) to the state arts agencies for projects 
' undertaken by themselves. 

~ $142,000 (less than 0.5%) to other state, agencies ,. within 
the state. ' • 

$2i7,0OO (1%) to a combination of recipients . 

— $343,000 (1%). to miscellaneous other recipients. 



Observation : - 



Museums, vhich are a larger industry nationally in dollar 
terms than the performing arts, are getting only approxi- " 
mately a third of the project expenditures from the state 
arts agencies that the performing arts organizations re- 
ceive. However, it should be remembered that in many parts 
of the country .museums are governmental or quasi-governmental 
institutions 

In Museums USA it 'was found that 1 in 3 museums (34%) are 
government run: 6% of museums are federal museums, 12%* are 
state museums and 16% municipal or county museums* Being 
under government control, these museums are naturally more 
likely to receive funds through government channels other 
than the state arts agency than are the performing arts 
organizations* 



Primary Recipients by State 

The proportional distribution of the .primary recipients of project 
expenditures differed sharply among individual states. Professional perform- 
ing arts organizations, which received 23% of total project expenditures, 
were not primary recipients of any project money in Alabama, Alaska and North 
Dakota or in American Samoa and Puerto Rico, In contrast, a majority of pro- 
ject expenditures went to professional performing arts organizations in 
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Missouri (84%), Maryland (63%), Utah (59%), the District of Columbia (55%),. 
and Pennsylvania (51%). Non-professional performing arts organizations were 
recipients of a majority of project expenditures in North Dakota (52%). 

The proportion of .funds received by museums also varied signifi- 
cantly by state, with the 10% of funds received by museums overall rising, 
to 16% in Massachusetts, and 19% in Tennessee where a unique museum program 
is underway; even more importantly, 17% of project expenditures- in New York 
State - whose project expenditures totaled $15,113,000 - went to museums , 
(7% to art museums, 5% to general museums, 3% to 'science museums, and 2% to 

hisfory museums). • 
Sharp variations were also seen in the proportion of funds to cult 
. tural centers ~ the overall average of 6% rising to a plurality (39%) bf 
project expenditures in Arkansas; to community .councils - recipients of a 
plurality of funds in both West Virginia (29%) and Georgia (34%), in com- 
parison with 5% of project expenditures overall; and to colleges and univer- , 
sities recipients of 4% of project expenditures overall but higher plur- 
alities in Nevada (25%), Idaho (32%),. and Nebraska (42%). 

The widest differences in distribution of project expenditures, how- 
ever, occurred in the proportion of expenditures received by the state arts . 
agency itself. The state arts agency was not a recipient of project expend- 
itures in 11 states (Alabama, California, District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
the Virgin Islands). In contrast; a majority of project expenditures went 
to the state arts agency for its own projects in Arizona (51%), Hawaii (51%), 
Iowa (51%), Vermont (59%), Louisiana (62%), South Carolina (66%), Alaska (67%), 
Puerto Rico (68%), and Texas (73%)., 
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The differences in the proportion of expenditures that is made to 
the agency itself is dependent upon the degree of agency-administered pro- 
grams.- Many state arts agencies undoubtedly 'see it necessary to undertake 
projects that are not otherwise being done privately or for which no other 
qualified organization exists. Thus, the state agencies may conduct their 
own touring programs or present arts events under their own auspices. For 
example, state arts agencies in such states as Alaska and Puerto Rice admin- 
ister most of the projects in those states. Furthermore, such programs as 
artists- in-schools are generally run by the agency. 



• Observation ; 

The existence or non-existence of cultural resources 
within a state — such as the lack of professional 
performing arts organizations, or science museums, or 
local councils — will obviously be reflected in the 
distribution of project expenditures. This is re- 
flected, for example, in the higher than average pro- 
portion of expenditures to non-professional performing 
arts organizations in North Dakota, where professional 
recipients are limited or non-existent. 

■ It is such diversities among states that is more likely 
to affect the distribution of project expenditures than 
such common qualities as size of total operating budget. 
Thus although a higher than average 10% of expenditures 
of agencies in the lowest budget category of below 
$250,000 went to non-professional performing arts groups -- 
a result of the fact that those agencies are generally 
located in states with fewer professional resources --in 
all budget size groups performing arts organizations (in- 
' eluding professional and non-professional) received a 
greater proportion of expenditures than any other type 
of recipient except the state arts agency itself. 
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" Table 67 

PRIMARY OR DIRECT, RECIPIENTS OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FTSCAL 1974, BY STATE 
(Dollar Amounts in thousands) 



Total ProUct Expenditures 



Arts and Cultural Organizations 



Total 
Agencies 



34 » 553 



100 



Professional performing arts 






organizations 


7,949 


23 


Non-professional performing 
« arts organizations 


1,248 


4 


Art musQums 


1,651 


5 


Ceneral museums 


950 


3 


Science museums 


411 


1 


History museums 


331 ( 


1 


Cultural centers 


2,151 


6 


.Community or municipal v 






arts councils 


1,755 




Foundations not associated 






with state arts agencies 


1,097 


3 


Visual arts organizations 






opher than museums 


1,063 


3 


Foundations associated with 






state arts agencies 


699 


2 


Regional organizations 


644 


2 


Arts fairs and festivals 


497 


1 


Other state arts agencies 


8 


* 


Other arts and cultural 






organizations 


' %925 


17 



O ther Organizations 

Colleges and universities 
Schools and school systems 
Civic groups 

Public radio or public television 
stations 



1,447 
3,026 
311 

265 

M 



taer- Con ~ 1 District 

lean Arl- Ark an- Call- Colo- nect- Dela- of T11 . . 

Alabama- Alaska Samoa zona gas fomla rado leut ware Columbia Florida Georgia Guam Hawaii IdaKjP Illinois 
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* Less than 0.5X 

1/ Louisiana project expenditures are incomplete. 
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Total Protect Expenditures 



Individuals 

Professional artists 
Non-prof ess tonal artists 
Non-artist» 

Others 

Own state arts agency 
Other state Agencies within 
state 

Combination of recipients 
Other 



Table 67 

PRIMARY, 0i> DIRECT, RECIPIENTS OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974, BY STATE (continued) 
(Dollar amounts In thousands) * 



Total 
Agencies 



Araer- Con- District v 

lean Art- Arkan- Cali- Colo- nect- Dela- of * 
Alabama Alaska Sapoa zona gag fornla r ado leut ware Columbia Florida Ceorftla Cuam Hawaii Idaho Illinois 
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PRIMARY, OR DIRECT , RECIPIENTS OF PROJECt'eXPESDITORES IN FISCAL 1974, BY STATE (continued) 
(Dollar amounts In thousands) 



Total 
Agencies. 
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History museums 

Cultural centers 
Community or municipal 

arts councils 
Foundations not associated 
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other than museums 
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Arts fairs and festivals 
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Other arta and cultural 
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Table 67 

PRIMARY , OR DIRLC f , RECIPIENT^ OF PROJhCI EXPENDIIURhS IN FISCAL 1974, BY STATE, (continued) 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 





Total 
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* ■ (Continued) 

1/B«$ed on incomplete data. 
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Arc* and Cultural Organizations 

Profess lonal pt-rionnlng arts 

organize ions 
Nonprofessional perforolns 

art* organizations 

Art «useuaa 
General muaeuzui , 
Science cms euros 
History museums 

Cultural centers 
Coccuatty or municipal 

arts councils 
Foundations not associated 

with sttte arts agencies 
Visual arts organisations 

other than museums 
Foundations associated with 

state arts agencies 
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Arts fairs and festivals 
Other state arts sgencles 
Other arts and cultural 

organizations 

Other Orp.anl?at tons 

Colleges .ind universities 
Schools and school svst*>ras 
Civic groups 

Publk radio or pub IK television 
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Table 67 

PRIMARY, OR DIRECT, RFCIPIENTS OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1^74, BY STATE (continued) 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



Total 
Agencies 
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Table 67 

PRLHARl, ok »I RUT, KMli'llNIS OF PRO IECT EXPENDITURES V.i HSCA! 1974, BY STATE (continued) 
(Dollar amount** In thousand^) 



Total Project Expenditures 



Individual* 

Professional artl.^£* 
Non-professional an tints 
Non-artists 

Others 

Ovn state arts agenc! 
Other state agencies) within 
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Combination of reclpjtents 
Other 
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It is important to note that, as mentioned previously, project 
expenditures of the New York State Council on the Arts accounted for 44% 
of total project expenditures of the 55 agencies. The distribution of 
project expenditures by the New York State Council naturally affects 
the overall distribution to a large degree, yet removing New York State 
froTche total does not change the distribution of primary recipients 
significantly. The exceptions are that the proportion received by museums 
drops from 10% of the expenditures of all 55 agencies to only 4% of the 
project expenditures of the 54 excluding New York, while the proportion 
going to the state arts agency itself rises from 12% to 21%. 
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Table 68 

PRIMARY, OR DIRECT, RECIPIENTS OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES 
IN FISCAL 1974 i BY ALL STATES EXCEPT NEW YORK 
(Dollar_aroounts in th ousands) 



Total project expenditures 

Arts and cultural organizations 

Professional performing arts organizations 
Non-profeSsional performing arts organizations 

Art museums 
General museums 
Science museums 
History museums 

Cultural centers 

Community or municipal arts councils 
Foundations not associated with 

state arts agencies 
Visual arts organizations other than museums 
Foundations associated with state arts agencxes 
Regional organizations 
Arts fairs and testivals 
Other state arts agencies 
Other arts and cultural organizations 

Other organizations 

Colleges and universities 
Schools and school systems 
Civic groups 

Public ratio or public television stations 
Individuals 

Professional artists 
Non-professional artists 
Non-artists 

Others 

Own state arts agency 

Other state agencies within state 

Combination of recipients 

Other 



Total 



1,447 
1,026 
311 
265 
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37 
14 
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* Less than 0,5% - 
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Sources of Funds for Expenditure to Primary, or Direct, Recipients, 

The distribution of project expenditures among the different types 
of recipients was not greatly affected by the sources of the funds for \those 
expenditures, with a few exceptions. \ 

Federal funds used for project expenditures were much more likeljr 
to be directed to the state arts agency itself than were state funds. Only , 
57. of the total state funds of $23,181,000 used for project expenditures went \ 
to the state arts agency, compared with 24% of the funds for project expend!- \ 
tures derived from the National Endowment for theArts (a. total of $10,088,000) 
and 92% of the, funds derived from other federal sources (a total of $295,000). 
A large portion of the project expenditures to the state arts agencies them- ^ 
selves derived from the Endowment are accounted for by grants for artists- 
in-schools programs that are administered by the agencies. 

Coleges and universities also accounted for a higher proportion of 
Endowment funds (9%) than of state funds (2%). In contrast, the proportion 
of state funds directed toward museums was higher than that of federal funds, 
with 13% of state funds used for project expenditures going to museums com- 
pared with 3% of Endowment funds. This difference, however, is a direct re- 
sult of the previously noted higher proportion of New York State project ex- 
penditures made to museums. 
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Tabic 69 

PRIMARY , OR DIRECT, RECIPIENTS OF i PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974, BY .SOURCE OF FUNDS 

(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



Total Project Expenditures 



Arts and Cultural Organizations 
Professional performing arts organizations 
Non-professional performing arts organizations 

Art museums 
General museums 
Science museums 
History museums 

Cultural centers 

Community or municipal arts councils 
Foundations not associated Kith state arts agenc 
Visual arts organizations other than museums 
Foundations associated with state arts agencies 
Regional organizations 
Arts fairs and festivals 
Other state arts agencies 
Other arts and cultural organizations 

Other Organizations 
Colleges and universities, 
Schools and school systems 
Civic groups 

Public radio or public television stations 

Individuals 
Professional artists 
Non-professional artists 
Non-artists 

Other 

q Own state arts agency 

^ Other state agencies within state 

Combination of recipients 

Other 



Total 
Agencies 



34,553 



if Includes Endowment Treasury Fund grants and other grants. 
2/ Includes local government grants and private funds. 
** Leas than 0.5Z. 
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Secondary. or Indirect Recipients 

Portions of funds that are granted directly to some types of re- 
cipients may ultimately find their way to important secondary recipients; 
often there are one or more such secondary recipients of project expenditures 
in addition to the primary recipients already described. For example, an, 
expenditure to a concert series may ultimately be channeled to a performing' 
arts group presented by that association, or a grant to a college may be 
channeled to an indi\ dual to serve as an artist-in- residence. 

In considering the- proportions of expenditures received by second- 
ary recipients^it should be kept in mind that they are likely to be receiv- 
ing only a portiS^of^ the funds in question, with the expenditures possibly 
shared with the primary recipient and/or otherrse^ondary recipients. 

Not surprisingly, individual artists did figure much more promi- 
nently as secondary recipients of fiscal 1974 project expenditures than as 

i 

primary recipients. Although among primary recipients professional artists 
accounted for only IX of project expenditures and non-professional artists 
for less than 0.5%, professional artists were among the secondary Recipients 
of 13% of project expenditures and non-professional artists among the second- 
ary recipients of 2% of the expenditures. 

Project expenditures made directly to the state arts agencies them- 
selves and to schools and to colleges are the most likely to be channeled to 
individual artists as secondary recipients (looking only at direct primary 
recipients that received at least $1,000,000 project expenditures); 

— Individual artists were among the secondary recipients 
* of 35%' of the expenditures to the state arts agencies 

themselves, 22% of expenditures to schools and school 
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systems, and 20% of expenditures to colleges and univer- 
sities. As will be seen later in this chapter, one- 
' quarter of the project expenditures made to the state 
arts agencies were for artists-in-school projects, ac- 
counting for the relatively high proportion of indivi- 
dual artists and schools as secondary recipients. 

Performing arts organizations were also amon^ secondary 
recipients of a significant part of the project expenditures, with 
professional performing arts organizations among secondary recipients 
of 13% and non-professional performing organizations of 3% of project 
expenditures. Professional performing arts organizations were among 
secondary recipients of at least $1.00 in every $5.00 that went directly 

to non-associated foundations, cultural centers, colleges and mis- 
cellaneous other arts organizations: 

— Professional performing arts organizations were among the 
the secondary recipients of 49% of expenditures to founda- 
tions not associated with state arts agencies, 38% of 

expenditures to cultural centers, 33% of expenditures to 

\ 

colleges and universities, and 22% of expenditures to 
miscellaneous other ar&s and cultural organizations. 

Colleges and universities and schools and school systems were 
also more likely than average to be secondary recipients of expenditures 
to the state arts agency itself, with schools being among the secondary 
recipients of 27% and colleges and universities among the secondary 
recipients of 14% of such expenditures. 
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Observation : | 

| 

The very high|49% of expenditures dipctly to non- 
associated foundations that went to professional 
performing arts organizations as secondary recip- 
ients reflects to some extent the Urge number of 
such foundations, particularly in Nfew York State, 
established tb obtain support for darice companies, 
as will be seen also in the discussion of the dis- 
tribution of expenditures by art florin. 
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SECONDARY, OR INDIRECT, RECIPIENTS OK PROJECT^ EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974, BY PRIMARY RECIPIENT &!/ 
x (Dollar amounts In thousands) 



Total 
Aftenc les 




TotJil Project Expe nditu res 
Secondary Recipients: 



Arts and Cultural Organizations 
Professional performing arts 

organizations 4,592 
Non-professional performing 

arts organizations 1,102 

Art museuns 325 

General museuina 119 

Science museums 201 

History museums 193 

Cultural centers 253 

Community or municipal arts councils 875 
Foundations not associated with 

state arts agencies 44 
Visual arts organizations 

other than museums * . 332 
Foundations associated with 

state arts agencies 52 

Regional organizations 59 

Arts fairs and festivals 817 

Other state arts agencies 99 
Other arts and cultural 

organizations 1,29^. 

Other Organizations 

Colleges and universities 1,485 

Schools and school systems 1,941 

Civic groups ^ 373 
Public radio or public television 

•f /tuitions 54 

16 ( 



y Only primary recipients that received at least $1,000,000 in project expenditures are shown. 
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Table 70 ,/ 

SECONDARY, OR INDIRECT, RECIPIENTS OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974. BY PRIMARY RECIPIENTS*/ (Continued) 



Total 
Agencies 



Professional 
Performing 

Arts 
Organi- 
zations 



Individuals 
Professional artists 
Non-professional artists 
Professional non-artists 
Notvprof essional non-artists 

Other 

Own state arts agency 
Other state agencies within 
state 

Combination of recipients 
Other 



4,620 
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205 



79 

115 
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13 
2 
2 
1 



"Other" 
Arts and 
Cultural 
Organi- 
zations 
% 
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1 
1 
1 
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Arts 
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I 
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or 
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Art. 
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I'nx ''<-•. - 
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Bistribucion of Project Expendi tures by Art Form 

The dominance of the performing arts in project expenditures 
of the state arts agencies — which was indicated in the top ranking 
of performing arts organizations among recipients — is clearly seen 
when the expenditures are analyzed in terms of the specific art 
forms in which they were made. The performing arts accounted for half 
of the project expenditures in fiscal 1974, with 23% of expenditures 
made in music, 12% in theatre, 10% in dance and 5% in a combination 
, of performing arts forms. 

The amounts of the project expenditures made for each art 

* form were: 

-- $7,771,000 (23%) in music , with 13% in orchestral, chamber 
music", etc., 4% in opera, 1% in jazz, folk or ethnic, 
1% in choral, less than 0.5% each in rock, popular and 
in other types of music, and 4% in combinations of forms 

• within music. 

— $4,195,000 (12%) in theatre, with 12% in plays and musicals 
• and less than 0.5% in other forms of theatre. 

— $3,547,000 (10%) in dance , with 3% in modern dance, 27. 
in ballet, less than 0.5% each in ethnic, folk, n mime, 
pantomime, and in other forms of dance, and 4% in /combinations 
of forms within dance. 

— $1,741,000 (5%) in combinations of the performing arts. 

-- $4,909,000 (14%) in the visual arts, with 1% each in painting, 
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drawing, graphics, in crafts, and in sculpture, less than 
0.5% in photography, 1% in other visual arts, and 10% 
in combinations of the visual arts. 

— $1,673,000 (5%) in public media , with 27. each in film 
and in television, and less than 0.5% each in video, in 
radio, in other forms of public media and in combinations 
of forms within public media. 

— $1,097,000 (3%) in literature , with 1% in poetry, less 
v, than 0.57. each in playwriting, in fiction, in transla- 
tions and in other forms of literature, and 2% in combina- 
tions of forms of literature. 

— $962,000 (3%) in architecture and environment al arts. 

— $291,000 (1%) in folk arts . 

— $184,000 (1%) in multi-media , 

~ less than 0.5% in other art forms * 

— $6,042,000 (17%) in combinations of art forms . 

— $1,745,000 (5%) in the non-arts h umanities field. 

It should be remembered, however, that the dollar amounts expended 
are governed to a cerfaln extent by financial needs; e.g., a visual arts or 
literature project may not cost as much as a musical project, museums may have 
more readily available support elsewhere, etc. Another important factor is 
the amount of funds requested in each art form. As will be seen later, the 
large majority of project expenditures is made for projects initiated by the 
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grantee who has requested the funds. The distribution of requests, therefore, 
will significantly affect the distribution by art form, as well as by recip- 
ient. Furthermore, the factors previously mentioned will also significantly 
affect the distribution by art form, such as restrictions or mandates, ear- 
marking, the state's cultural resources, etc. 



Observation: 



Many project expenditures were made for a combination of 
art forms, with 5% of expenditures being spent for a 
combination of performing arts forms and 17% for a com- 
bination of art forms generally. It is impossible to 
determine at this level exactly which art forms are in- 
volved in these combinations. In the former instance, 
for example, a state arts agency may make a grant to a 
local civic concert organization to support the perform- 
ances of a number of dif f erent\types , such as theatre 
performances, ballet performances, musical recitals, 
etc. In the latter instance, a grant may be made to a 
community council, for example, whose programs encom- 
pass a wide range of performing and visual arts. 



Distribution by Art Form by State 

When the distribution of project expenditures by art form is viewed 

state by state, sharp differences are again apparent, with the emphasis on 

some art forms varying widely among individual states. 

~ Music , in which a plurality of 23% of total project expen- 
ditures was made, accounted for only 8% of expenditures 
in Texas, 7% in Tennessee and 4% in Puerto Rico. In con- 
trast, a majority of the expenditures were made in music in 
Missouri (77%) , Pennsylvania (57%), Guam (52%) and Mary- 
land (5H), and half (50%) of the expenditures in New 
Jersey . j£ y 
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— Theatre , in which 12°' of total pro'ect expenditures was made, 
accounted for more than one-quarter of the expenditures in 
Kansas (30%). North Dakota (33%), and South Dakota (29%), a 
plurality of the expenditures in each of those states. 

-- Similarly, more than onts-quarter of project expenditures 
• were in dance — which accounted for 10% of expenditures 
overall -.- in Louisiana (a plurality of 28%, based on incomplete 
Information), Virgin Islands (28%) and Wisconsin (a plurality of 43%)^ 

— Visual arts , in which 14% of total project expenditures 
was made, accounted for more than one-third of expen- 
ditures in American Samoa (35%) , pluralities of 36% 

in Puerto Rico, 37% in Tennessee and 39% in Wyoming, 

and 50% in Oregon expenditures* and a majority of 57% in Hawaii/* 

— More than 10% of expenditures was made in public media — 
which accounted for 5% of expenditures overall — in New 
Hampshire (12%) and South Carolina (13%). 

— More than 10% of expenditures was made in literature — 
which accounted for 3% overall — in Delaware (11%) , Utah 
(11%), Arizona (12%), North Carolina (12%), South Carolina 
(19%) and Wyoming (a much higher than average 22%). . 
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Table 71 „ y 

DISTRIBUTION BY ART- FORM OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974,- BY STATE 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



Total Protect Expend 1 cures 



Music 



Orchestral, chamber, etc* 
Opera 

Jazz, folk, ethnic 
Choral 

Rock , popular 
Other 

Combinations within music 
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DISTRIBUTION BY ART FORM OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974 BY STATE (Cont'd) 
(Dollar amounts In thousands) 
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Table 71 w 
DISTRIBUTION BY ART FOjtM OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974,~ BY STATE (ContM) 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



T^tal Project Expenditures 
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Orchestral, chamber, etc. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY ART FORM OF PROJECT OTEOTITURHS IN FISCAL 1974 ± 7 BY STATE (Cont'd) 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 
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Table 71 , 

DISTRIBUTION BY AST FORM U c PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 197«„/By STATE (Cont'd) 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



Total Proiect Expenditures 
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Poetry 
Playwritiu 
Fiction 
Translation* 

Other 

Combination* within literature 

Other Arc Form* 
Architecture and environmental 

art* 
folk art* 
Mult l-aed U 
Other 

Afw^jn.it ioni of Art Fortfs 
Son- A rts Ihvtanitles Field 



Table 71 

DISTRIBUTION BY ART FORM OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN , ISfcAL 197*,,- BY STATE (Cont'd) 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 











Total 


Caro- 


Korch 


Agencies 


lina 


Ddkota 
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X 


1,098 


3 


12 


_2 


469 


T 


6 


2 


8 


* 






7 


* 






3 


* 






6 


* 






605 


2 


6 




1.833 


_5 




_7 


962 


3 
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As with the distribution of\ expenditures by recipient, the diver- 
sity among states in the proportion of expenditures in the various art forms r 
seems a ^result of circumstances in the individual states rather than a re- 
flection of some common attribute. Looking at the distribution by art form 
by the total budgets of the agencies, fof: example, shows little change from 
budget size to budget size, except for a slightly higher percentage of ex- 
penditures in the visual arts in the smallest budget group, add a higher per- 
centage in music in the highest group. 

Table 72 

. DISTRIBUTION BY ART .FORM OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974 

BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



Total 
Agencies 

(Number of agencies) (55) 



Total Project 
Expenditures 



Music 

Theatre 

Dance 

Visual arts * 
Public media 
Literature 
Combinations of 

performing arts 
Combinations of art 

forms 
Other art forms 



Expenditure s 

Below $250,000- $500^00^ $750,000 
$230,000 $499,999 $749,999 and above 



(15) 



(20) 



(10) 



(9) 



$34,553 


$2,293 


$5,501 


$5,313 


$6,333 


7. 


7. 


% 


7. 


7. 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 










Jl 


23 


23 


19 


22 


32 


12 


13 


11 


12 


12 


10 


12 


10 


10 


10 


14 


20 


14 


14 


17 


5 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


4 

• 


4 


6 


2 


5 


4 « 


6 


3 


5 


18 


16 


31 


23 


15 


10 


5 


3 


7 


4 



Without New York State 
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The project expenditures of the New York State Council on the Arts 
did not differ greatly in fiscal 1974 from the distribution by art form of 
all 55 agencies in total, so that removing New York from the calculations 
does not significantly change the overall distribution^ For no single 
art form did the total without New York differ by more than three percentage 
points from the total of all 55 state arts agencies. 
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' Table 73 

DISTRIBUTION BY ART FORM OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974, 
BY TOTAL AGENCIES AND BY TOTAL AGENCIES WITHOUT NEW YORK 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



Total 
Agencies 



Total Without 
New York 



Total Project Expen d ifcures 
Music 

Orchestral-, chamber, etc. 
Opera 

Jazz , folk , ethnic 
Choral 

Rock, popular 
O^her 

Combinations within music 

Theatre 

Plays, musicals 
Other 

Djvnce J 

Modern 

Ballet 
. * Ethnic, folk 

Mime, pantomime 

Other 

Combinations within dance 

' Combinations o f Performing Arts 

Vi sual Arts 
"Painting, drawing, graphics 
"Crafts 
Sculpture 

Photographv # 
Other k ^ 

*" Combinations within visual^ arts 

Publi c Media 
Film 

Television 
Video 
Radio 
Other 

* Combinations within public media 

Literature 
Poetry 
Playwr icing 
Fiction 
Translations 
Other 

Combinations within literature 

Other Art Forms 

Architecture and environmental arts 
Folk arts > » 

Multi-media * ' 

Other 

Combinations of Art Forms ¥ 
, Non-Arts Hunyanities Field** ) 



34,553 


100 


7,771 


23 


4,326 


13 


1 9 1 ^ 


A 


Aft 9 


1 


917 


1 


1 9 




1 

1 J7 






A 


4,195 


11 


A C\ 7 A 


1 ? 


1 9> 1 


* 


O C /. 7 


xu 


1,0b? 




O C 0 




77 




34 




1 A 9 


* 


1,372 




1,741 


C 


* 4,909 


14 


484 


1 


- 417 


1 


1/f 




141 




245 


i 


3,445 


i n 

1U 


1,673 


5 


803 




686 


2 


68 




18 




9 




89 

f 




1,097 


3 


469 


-1 


8 


* 


7 




3 




6 




605 


2 


1,83? 


5 


962 * 


3 


* 291 


1 


184 


1 


396 , 





6_,042 



L745 



17 



iffy 



19,440 

4,789 
3,176 
561 
178 
185 
9 
18 
662 

2,314 
2,301 
13 

1,937 
422 
633 
46 

3/ 

12 
790 

890 

3. 055 
426 
342 
137 

33 
8 

2,104 

537 
318 
73 
68 
18 
9 

51 

723 
441 
7* 
4 



100 

25 
16 

3 
* 1 

1 

3 

12 
12 

10 
2 
3 

4 



16 
2 
2 
1 

U 

_2 

2 

* 

_4 
2 
* 



6* 


* 


265 


• 1 


728 


4 


344 


A 


151 




184 


1 


49 


J* 


265 


22 


202 
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Distrib^jt^^ * 

The art forms in which project expenditures were m ade naturally 

- u 1 an M tares Not unexpectedly, for example, 
vary by the recipients of the expenditures. , 

85% of project expenditures to art museoms in fiscal 197. was in the 

visu al arts and *. of the expenditures to visual arts organizations . 

other than museums. Correspondingly, 99% of expenditures — » pro- . 

fessi onal performing arts or g ani Z ations and of expenditures to non- 

c 4 o arts organizations was in the performing arts, 
professional performing arts organic 

Some interesting P«terns * «=i * *gf " ** . 

potion of .« W * those „ recipient ^ « 

,4. c Exoenditures made to thl state arts 
$1,000,000 in project expenditures. Expenditu 

, V fMtt with a lower than average 
agency itself focused on the visual arts (23/.), 

• ■ d 41 in theatre. X relatively high 36% of expenditures to 
5% in music and in theatre fartforms . Similarly, 

.„ olf „_„ i n a combination of art torms. 
the state arts agency itself was in a 

•-, ' „-M« assisted a combination > 
half (M) of project expenditures to M council 

o£ ,« for„s, i.e. , the foods f «t,the eeppott of a euehet of .« ^ 



forms 



0„e of the sharpest divorces *- the overall .distention of 

„,„ , n the foundations not associated 
project expenditures by art forms was seen in ^ 

A " ority (59 %) of expenditure's to these foundations 
with arts agencies. A majority ' 
uas ia dance.* »hich accounted for onl y 10* of total project expenditures. 



'■ . ' e have formed foundations associated. 

As noted earlier, many ^nce companies bave form thus ±n fch 

t0 the performing arts organization , 



Table 74 ' 

DISTRIBUTION BY ART FORM OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974, BY PRIMARY RECIPIENT! 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



Total Pro joct Expend ttuiVi 



19 



Music 

Orchestral, chamber, etc. 
Opera 

Jazz, folk, ethnic 
CJioral 

Rock, popular 
Other 

Combinations within music 

Theatre 

Plays, musicals 

Others ' 

Dance 
Modern 
Ballet, 
Ethnic, folk 
Mime, pantomime 
Other 

Combinations within dance 

Comb Inrtt Ions of Performing Arts 

Visual Arts ♦ 

Painting, drawing, graphics 

Crafts J 

Sculpturi 

Photogralhy 

Other \ 

•Combinations within visual arts 

public Media • , * 

Film 

Television 
'Video 
^Radio 
Other 

Combinations within public media 



Total 
Agencies 



34,553 



100 



7 


,771 


23 


4,325 


13 


1 


,213 


4 




402 


1 




218 


I 




•12 


a 




'139 
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1/462 
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f 'l95 


12 
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,074 


12 




;i2i 
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3* f 547 


10 


1 ( ,069 


3 




852 


2 




77 
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34 


A 




U3 
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~T 


,741 
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4,909 


14 
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\ 


417 


1 
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l t 
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141 


A* 




245 


1 


3 


,445 


10 




,673 


5 


— 


r 803 


2 




686 


2 




68 


A 




18 


A 




' 9 


A 




89 


A 



Professional 

Per fox sing 

Arts 
Organi- 
zations 



Primary Recipients 



X 
100 



52 
37 
9 
2 
1 

A 
1 

2 

21 

31 

A 

li 

5 

5 

A 
A 
A 

4 



••Other" 

Arts, jnd 
Cultural 
f>r£ani- 
zatlons 



$7,950 $5,9^ 



State 
Arts 
Agency 



Community 

or Colleger 

Municipal and 
Cultural Arts Art Univec- 

Centers Coancils Museums sltles 



Non- 
Professional 
Pel to. raing 
Art s 
Organ-i- 
za t ions 



*,137 $2,151 $1,755 Sl,frSl $1,447 
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% 
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100 

1 1 


100 



100 


20 
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1 
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_5 
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15 


t \ 
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\ 
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A 


A 


2 - 
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13 
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JL- 


_3 


14 


J3 




23 


7 


15 


A 


2 


1 t 


* 1 


1 


3 


A * 


3 


A 


1 


A 


1 


A 


A 


A* 


A 


1 ' 






2 


.3 


17 

\ 


6 


8 


12 


3 ■ 


8 


2 


6 


3 


5 


1 


6 * 




3 




A 


A 


A 




A 
















A 


A 


A 


1 



X 
100 



85 
7 



1 

9 
68 

_3« 
1 
1 



X 

'iOO 



26 
15 
2 
3 
1 

A 



17 
17^ 

13 
5 
2 
1 



5 

10 

12 
2 
1 

A 
A 



$li,248 

% 
100 



40 

24 
7 
1 

4 

A 
A 

3 

34 
34 



2_2 
2 

13 
1 

' A 
1 
4 



Foundations 

Net 

Associated Visual 
with Sia^L Arti> 

Arts Or^ar.i- 
Agenciub zationS 



$1,097 $1,063 
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100 
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10 
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/ A 

/-s 
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/ ; 
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* / 




* / 
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/ 
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1 




59 




32 




14 




A 




A 








12 




J. 




_5 
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10 
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10 
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67 
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OISTRIBUTIOK > ART FORM i PROJECT E^ITURES » FISCAt 197,, BV PR^V RECIPIENTS^ (cont^flued) 
ULsiKLDvx m (Dollar amounts in thousands) 

j . . 



P r iraary Rcc i p tent s_ 



\ Literature 

Poetrv 
v Pla^ywriting 

Fiction 
* ^Translations 
Other. 

Combinations within literature 

Other Art Forms \ 

Architecture and environmental 
arts 

Folk a? ts * 

Multi-media 

Other 

Combinations of Art Forms 
gen-Arts Humanities Field 



Total 



$ 


X 


1,097 


3 


469 


1 


8 * 




7 


* 


3 




6 




604 


2 


1,833 


J 


962 


2 


291 


1 


184 


1 


396 


1 


6,042 


18 


*1,745 





Profesttional "Other" 
Performing Arts and 
Arts Cultural 
Organi- Orfcani 
z at: ions 



% 



Community 

k or 

Municipal 
Cultural Arts 

X * . ' 



Ovn 
State 
Arts 



Art 
>eu 

% 



Hon-, Foundations 
Professional Not 
Colleges Performing 

and Arts 
Univer- Organi- 
s ities nations _ 



7 



6 

J, 

5 
1 

A 

2 

24 



10 
' 6 ' 



3 

1 
* 

1 

36 
1 



* 
1 

25 
2 



1 

2 

50 
6 



_3 _5 J, 



Associated 
with St*te 
Arts. 
Afienci&s 



Visual 
Arts 
Organic 
rations 
X 



Schools 

and 
School 
Systems 

% 



1 

6 
1 

2 

21 
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Sniirees.of Funds for Expen ditures in Art Forms . 

; The distribution of project expetmirtar e ^ S -amon8--the-var-ious-art. 
.forms differed only slightly by the sources of the. funds for those ex- 
penditure,. Of the relatively small amount of funds ($295,000) derived ■ 
from federal sources' other "than the National Endowment for the Arts, - 
a higher than average 25% was in 'literature, all of it in poetry.* 
Similarly , of the $989,000' derived from local government grants and 
*'?£Tate funds, a higher than average f« went into architecture and the 

environmental arts. 

Otherwise, however, there was no pattern evident in the dis- ■ 

tribution of funds by source among the art forms. 



""^ J , nu nt -~r- T a laree proportion of funds from federal sources other 



program. 

19, 



PXSTKXBUX10H « ART FORM OF PROJECT ^XURES In'fISCAL 197,, BY SOURCE OF FUKDS 
VA5 (Dollar amounts in thousands) 

Federal 



Total Pro^ct Expenditures 



Public Media 
Filw 

Television 
Video 
Radio 
Other 

. Combinations within public media 







7 ,771 


0*3 

Zo 


nusic 




6 ,326 


"To" 


Jwiiocrml chamber. 


etc. 


1,213 








602 


i 


Jazz, tolK, ecnnxc 




217 


1 


Choral 




12 








139 




Other 


music 


1,662 


k 


p Arn u i «J3 1* -I nn<t within 










6,195 


12 


Theatre 




4,076 


12 


Plays, musicals 




121 


* 


\ Other . . 








<L 




3,567 


10 


Dance 




1,069 


3 


Modern 




852 


2 


Ballet 




77 


* 


Ethnic, folk 




36 - 


* 


Mime, pantomime 




163 


* 


Other 


dance 


1,372 


6 


Combinations within 








1,761 


J5 


Combination* nf Perfo 


rntf n P Arts 










6,909 


16 


Visual Arts 


graphics 


686 


1 


Painting, drawing, 


617 


1 


Crafts 




* 177 


1 


Sculpture * 




161 




Photography 




265 


1 


Other 




3,665 


10 


Combinations within visual arts 



1,673 
803, 
686 
68 
18 
9 
89 



National Endowment 
.For th e Arts • 
Basic State OtherA' 
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* Table 75 

DISTRIBUTION BY ART FORM OP PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL ,1974 , BY SOURCE OF FUNDS (continued) 

(Dollar amounts in Thousands) 



Literature 

* Poetry 
Playwriting 

* » Fiction 

Translations 
Other 

Combinations within literature 
Other Art Forms 

. Architecture and environmental arts 
Folk arts 
Multi-media 
Other 

Comfcj ihations of Art Forms 
^ 

Non-Arts Humanities Field 



Total 
A gencies 

i % 



1,097 


3 


A69 


1 


8 


* 


7 




3 




6 


* 


604 


2 


1,833 


5 


962 


3 


291 


1 


184 


1 


396 


>v 


6,042 


18 


1,745 


5 



State 



% 

1 

* 

* 
1 

3 
1 

ft 

2 
14 



Total 



% 

3 
* 

* 

* 
1 

Jl 

2 
i 
1 

25 



Federal 

National Endowment 
For the Arts. 



Basic State Other!/ 
Total Afiency Grant Grants, 



i 

!• 



ft 
1 

A 

2 
1 
1 

* 

25 



J. 

1 

1 

J> 
3 
1 
2 
* 

20 



_2 

.1 
* 
* 
1 

34 



Other . 
Federal 



25 
25 



fr 



73 



1/ Includes Endowment Treasury Fund grants and other grants. 
2/ Includes local government grants and private Ounds. 
* Less than 0.5%. 
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■tw of Activi ! | j l-r- J bj; jgjjg Expenditures 



I. action to determining the recipients of project expenditures 
and the art forms in which the expenditures were made, the survey assed the , 
'agencies to specify the activities assisted by the expenditures, i.e., the 
use to which the funds were put. The types of activity were spelled out 
to the agencies in a list o £ 29 actives drawn UP in cooperation with 
the consultant directors and other experts. 

Approximately $3.00 in every »M.00<of project expenditures " • 
is fiscal 1974 Primarily made tor the program support of an ihstitu- 
tt „„ or organisation, hy far the- largest amount for a single type of 
activity. Anothe, $1.60 of each $10.00 went for staff salary support, 
S1 .A0 for hasic or general operating support of an institution or 
" organisation, and $1.20 for direct support of individual artists for 
specific services. The -ousts of project expenditures by the primary 
■activity for which they were made were: 

- $10,120,000 .(29%) for sroj^SHLJ^^ 
nrflani zation . 

- .$5,571,000 (16%) for staff_salary support'. 
-.$4,876,000 (14%) f or basic_^^ 

of instituH nn or organization. 

- $4,294,000 (12%) for directj^^^ . 
fo^ecific ^rvicese such as H assroojn teachin ^ark 

pro grams, etc . 

, coo nnn (4%) for in-state 
. - $2,330,000 (7%) for touring., with $1,532,000 W 

touring, $703,000 (2%) for touring fro, out of state into 
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the state, and $95,000 (less than 0.5%) from .within the 
state to out of state. 

$1,743,000 (SfrKto af tists-in-schools projects . 
$902,000 (3%) to artists-ln-xesidence projects . 
$754,000 (2%) to miscellaneous education projects (scholar- 
ships fellowships , lectures, courses, etc .). 
li each for informationa^publications, conferen ces and 
other information sources ($478,000), commission foy 
organization of visual arts creations ($437.000). 'com- 
mission by organization of performing arts creations 
($312',Q00), conservation and preservation ($310,000), 
audience, development ($304,000), improvemen t of the visual 
environment ($281,000), community or neighborhood arts 
development ($239,000) , support of programm ing via the 
media -($237,000), technical assistance ($230,000), 
direct support of individual artists in pursuit of th£ir 
art ($218,000), and research ($200,000). 
less than 0.5% each for experimentation within art forms 
($156,000), documentation (oral history, etc.Q ($130,000) , 
vliterary publications ($109,000), establishment of new 
cultural organizations ($98,000), purchase b v arts organ- 
ization of visual arts objects ($71,000), arts management 
training ($43,000), communication/ collaboration between 
sections of the cultural community ($27,000), humanities 
projects ($18,000) and miscellaneous other activities ($65,000) 
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. ' V - The "program support" category, for which a plurality of expend- ? . 
V itures were made,' is a somewhat all-encompassing type of activity-, and the 
* ■ large proportion of expenditures made for this purpose indicates that state, 
arts agencies tend to view project expenditures going more for general types 
of activities than for the specific uses listed. This could be interpreted 
as a leaning toward general rather than project support, an interpretation 
reinforced by the relatively high 16% of expenditures for staff salary sup- 
port and 1%%. that actually' did go. for basic operating support. 

The 137. of project expenditures made for direct support of indivi- 
dual artists (12% for services and 1% in pursuit of their work) is another 
indication that despite the. .small percentage of artists among .primary recip- 
ients the states were miking an effort to support the individual artists as 
• 'secondary recipients^Furthermore, a substantial 8% of project expenditures are 
largely for individual .artists, 5% through artists-in-schools projects and 3% . 

$ ' 

in artists-in-residence projects. 

The only other type of activity accounting for a major proportion -of 
" project expenditures was touring, with more than half of the 7% expended on 
touring being used for tours entirely within the state boundaries. 

** * 

t 

e 

\ 

Types of Activity Assisted by Pro ject Expenditures, by State 

Some states describe a very large proportion of their project ex- 
penditures under the "program support" category; 75% of the fiscal 1974 ^ 
project expenditures to Puerto ^oWs' characterized under this category, as 
was 79% in California, 90% in Utah, and all 100% in Alabama. 

The proportion of funds going to some of the specific types of 
activities varied greatly among individual states.. Staff salary support, ,, 
for example, which was an activity assisted by 16% of total project expen- 
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ditures, accounted for none of the expenditures in 19 agencies, but rose as 
high as 30% each in New Mexico and New York. EVen sharper differences were 
seen in project expenditures for basic support of institutions and organi-v^ 
zations: 18 agencies made no project expenditures for, -basic support and 
another 26. spent less than '$1.00 in. $4. 00 for this, but the proportion rose 

as high as 49% of expenditures for' basic support of institutions and organi- 

9 , v \ 

,» t • 

nations in Missouri and 73% in North Dakota. 

Touring was another activity for which the proportion Expended dif- 
fered sharply among states. Touring within the state , which accounted for 
only 4% of project expenditures overall, "received at least $1.00 in every 
$4.00 in Kansas (27%) , 'Wisconsin (28%), Indiana (41%) and Maryland (47%), 
indicating the movement of indigenous cultural 'resources throughout those 
states, in contrast, states with a lack of cultural resources were naturally 
more likely to bring in outside touring organizations or individuals, and 
touring from out of state into the state 2% of overall project expendi- 
tures — accounted for 33% the expenditures in Alaska and 25% in Guam. 

» ♦ 

In- New York State, a high 26% of project expenditures was for direct 

support of individual artists for specific services;, in this r«epect it should 

be remembered that individual artists were not primary recipients of any pro- ^ 

ject expenditures of the New York agency. The entire 26% was subgranted.. 

As noted in Chapter I, in Hawaii 1% of the funds for the construc- 

d 

tion of state buildings is spent for art .works, and these funds are reflected 
in the high 50% of project expenditures in Hawaii going for the commission of 
visual ^rts creations* 
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PRIMARY ACTIVITY ASSISTED JfS&& EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 197* , BY STATE 
* (Dollar aaounts in thousands) 



Total 
Amende s 



Trr -i g^^r. Expenditures 



100 



10,120 
5,571 



4,876 



Program support of institution or 

organization 
Staff salary, support « „ 

Basic (or general operating) 
support of institution or 
' organization 
Direct support of individual arc- 
- ists for specific services, such 
as class roota teaching, park 
programs, etc. 
Touring 

(Touring within state) 
- (Touvlng frpo out of state 
into state) 

(Touring f roo within state 
to out of state) 
Artists-ln-schools projects 
Artlsts-in-resldencc projects , 
Other education projects (scholar- 
ships, fellowships, lectures, 
courses, etc) 
Informational publications, conferences 

•nd other Informational sources «'* 
Commission by organization of 

visual arts creations 
Commission by organization of c 

performing arts creations 
Conaervat Ion/ prescrvat ion 
Audience development 
Improvement of visual environment 
Communi-ty or neighborhood arts 
developoent * 
Support of programming via the media 
Technical assistance 
Direct support of indiyldual artists 

fn pursuit of their art 
Research 

Experimentation within art forms 
Documentation (oral history, etc.) 
Literary publications * 
Establishment of new cultural 
organizations 
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Table 76 

PRlilARY ACTIVITY ASSISTED BY PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL dV zUTl. (Continued) 

(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



Total Protect Expenditures 



Purchases by organization of 

visual arts objects 
Arts management training 
Comnuin Ications/ collaborat ion 

between sections of cultural 
- community 
Humanities project 
Other 



Total 
Agencies 
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3^553 
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71 

A3 



27 
18 
65 
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*< ' Table. 76 M ^„ %M ™ fiscal 1976. BY STATE (Continued) 

PRlMAkY ACTIVITY ASSISTED BY PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1976, 
PRIMARY ACT* ^ chousand9 ) 



Total 
Agencies 
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Tncal Pro^r Expenditures , 
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Other education projects (scholar 

ships, fellowships, lectures ^ 
courses* etc.) 
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and other informational sources "8 
Commission by organization of ^ 
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Tabic 76 

^ PRIMARY ACTIVITY ASSISTED BY PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974, BY STATE (Continued) 

(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



}J Based on Incomplete data. 





Total 
Agencies 


Indiana 




$ 


X 




Total Project Expenditures 


34,553 




$385 






100 


100 


Purchases} by organization of 








visual arts objects 


71 






Arts management training 


43 


* 




Comaunicat Ions /col laboratioo 








\ between , sect Ions of cultural 








community 
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Humanities project 


18 
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Other 


65 
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(Continued) 
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Agenc ie> 



Total Prolecc Expenditures 



$ 

34,553 



100 



Program "support of Institution or 

organization 
Staff salary support 
Basic (or general operating) 

support of Institution or 

organization , 
Direct support of individual art- 

liti for specific services, such 

a» classroon teaching, park 

programs, etc. 
Touring 

(Touring within state) 

(Touring 'from out of state 
Into state) 

(Touring from within itate 
to out of state) 
Artists-in-schools projects 
Artists-in-residcnce projects 
* Other education, projects (scholar- 
ships, fellowships, lectures, 

courses, etc) 
Informational publications * conferences 

and other Informational sources 
CoonlstlQn by organization of 

visual arts creations, 
Commission by organization of 

performing arts creations 
Conservation/preservation 
Audience development v 
Improvement of visual environment 
Community or neighborhood arts 

development 
Support of programming via the media 
Technical assistance 
Direct support of individual artists 

in pursuit of their art 
Research 

Experimentation within art forms 
Oocuaentation (oral history, etc.) 
piterary publications 
Establishment of new cultural 
{ organizations 
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. Table 76 

PRIMARY ACTIVITY ASSISTED BY PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974, BY STATE (Continued) 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 
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Table 76 

PRIMARY ACTIVITY ASSISTED BY PROJECT EXPENDITURES IK FISCAL 1974, BY STATE (Continued) 
(Dollar amounts In thousands) \, 



Total Project Expenditures 



Purchases by organization of 

visual arts object* 
Arts management training 
Coonun icationa/co liaborat ion 

between sections oC cultural 

community 
Huaaniti.es ptoject 
Other 
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No major differences in the distribution of project expenditures by 
primary activity was seen by the;^ size of the total budgets of agencies, except 
that a somewhat larger proportion (51%) of project expenditures of the larger 
budget agencies ($750,000 and over in total expenditures), not including New 
York, were .for program support, and a smaller proportion (5%) for touring.* 
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Table 77 

PRIMARY ACTIVITY ASSISTED BY PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974, 

x BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
• ? (Dollar amounts in thousands)" 



Total 



Expenditures 



Below $250,000- $500,000- $750,000** 



** 



Percentages do not total 100 because only foajor activities (those* that 
received at least $500,000 in project expenditures) are listed. 

Without New York, 



216 



Agencies 


$250,000 


$499,999 


$749,999 


and above 


(Number of agencies) 
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(55) 


(15) 


(20) 


(10) 
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Total proiect expenditures 


$34,553 


$2,293 
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$5,313 ' 


$6,333 
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Program support of institu- 
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Direct support of individual 
artists for specific services 
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Primary Activity bv Art Form ' ■ / 

Some sharp differences in the distribution of project expenditures 
by primary activity is seen within the art forms in which the expenditures 
were made. Higher proportions of the expenditures were made for basic sup- 
port within the performing arts (music 23%, theatre 22%, and dance 14%)than 
in public media 79%), Visual arts (5%), or literature "(3%). Direct support 
of artists for specific services accounted for larger proportions of expendi- 
tures in the performing arts v (17% each in music-, theatre and dance), and in 
literature (16%), compared with only 4% in public medi* and the visual arts, 
■ A much higher than average 26% of expenditures in literature was for artists- 
in-schoil-s projects, accounting for a plurality of such project expenditures. 
In other art forms, however, a plurality of expenditures were, made for program 
support. 
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Table 78 1 M 

PRIMARY ACTIVITY ASSISTED BY PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974, BY ART FORM 
(Dollar amounts in thousand*) ^ 



Total Project Expenditures 



Program support of institution or organization 

Staff salary support 

Basia (or general operating) support of 

institution or organization 
Direct support of individual artists for specific 

services, such as classroom teaching, park 

programs, etc. 
Touring 

(Touring within state) I 
(Touring from out of state into state) * — ' 
(Touring from within state to out of state) 

Artists-in-schools projects 

Artists-in- residence projects 

Other education projects (scholarships, fellow- 
ships, lectures, counsel, etc.) 

Informational publications, conferences and 
other information soutces 
' Commission by organization of visual 
arts creations. 

Commission by organization of performing 
arts creations 

Conservation/preservation 

Audience development 

Improvement of visual environment 

Community or neighborhood arts development 

Support cf programming via the media 
J Technical assistance 
, Director support of individual artists in 
pursuit of their art 

Research 

Experimentation within art forms 
••Documentation (oral history, etc.) 
Liferaify publications 

Establishment of new cultural organization 
Purchases by organization of visual arts objecta 
Arts management training 

Communications/collaboration between sections 

of cultural community ^ 
Humanities projects. 
Other 



Total 
Agencies 



-X 
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7 

(4) 
(2) 
(*) 

5 

3 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 
A 
A 



Music 



X 

100 

31 
7 



Dance 



X 

100 

25 
5 



Theatre Literature 
54. 195 $1.097 



X 

100 



Other 

•Public Visual Art 
Medit Arts form* 



30 
11 



23 


14 


.22 


«> 

17 


17 


17 


11 


16 


o 
o 


(8) 


, (6) 


(7) 


(2) 


(10) 


(1) 


(1) 


(*) 


(*) 


1 


6 


2 


2 


8 


A 


1 - 


3 


1 


A 


1 , 


1 


» 3 


2 


A 






A 


1 


2 


2 








A 


A 


1 


"l 




A 


A 


A 


2 


A 


A 


»1 


A 


r 


A 


A 


A 


1 


A 


A 


A 




A 




1 


A 


A 








A 




A 


A 




A 









16 
* 

(-) 
(*) 
<-> 
26 
5 



A 

1 

4 
6 
5 

A 



$1.673 $4.909 $11.3*1 



X 


X 


X 


X 


100 


100 


100 


102 

** 


15* 


* * 34 


32 


32 


5 


21 


27 


23 


3 


9 


5 


11 



4 


4 


11. 


A 


5 


> 2 


\ J 


(L*i 
v**y 




(*) 


(1) 


(1) 


(") 


(-) 


(-) 


5 


5 


7 


4 


3 


1 


4 


3 * 


2 


2 


1 


2 








i 

1 


8 






A 




1 


A 


2 


A 


A 






A 


2 


A 


1 


vl 


10 


A 


A 


A 


1 


1 


1 




A 


A 


1 


1 


1 


A 


A 


A 


A 

1 


v 1 
A 


A 


A 
1 






A 


• * 


A 


A 


* 




"A 


A 


1 


«* 


A 
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Primarv Activity by P rimary Recipient 

As would be expected," the type of activity assisted differs witfi 
the recipient of the funds. For example, 48% of project expenditures made 
to art museums was for ttaff salary support, compared with only 2% of expend- 
itures^ "colleges and universities for such support . The channeling of furtds 
to individuals through intermediary. grantees is again evident here, with 18% 
of the expenditures made to professional performing arts organizations, 22% 

of the expenditures to foundations not associated with the state arts agen- 

t» 

cies, and 29% of the expenditures to miscellaneous arts and cultural organi- 
zations being made primarily for the direct support of individual artists for 

^specific services. 

Artists-in-schools projects accounted for a plurality of 25% .of 
prefect expenditures made to the state arts agencies themselves and 36% of 
funds to school* and school systems. 
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PRIMARY ACTIVITY ASSISTED BV PROJECT EXPEHDHURES IN FISCAL 197,, N PRIMARY RECIPIENTS 4 

(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



Total Project Expenditures 



Program support of institution or 

organization 
Staff salary support 
Basic (or general operating) support 

of institution or organization 
Direct support of Individual artists 

for specific services, such as 

classroom teachingi jfcirk 

programs, etc. 
Touring 

(Touring within state) 

(Touring from out of state into 
state) 

(Touring from within state to 
out of state) 
Artists-in-schools projects 
Attists-in-residence projects 
O^her education projects (scholar- 
ships, fellowships, lectures, 
courses, etc.) 
Informational publications, con- 
ferences and other information 
sources 

Commission by organization of 

visual arts creations 
Commission by organization of 

performing arts creations 
Conservation/preservation 
Audience development 
Improvement of visual environment 
Community or neighborhood arts 

development 



ERIC 



Total 
Agencies 



34,553 



10,120 
5.571 



460 



29 
16 



4,876 14 



4,294 
2,330 
(1,532) 



12 
7 

(4) 



(703) (2) 

(95) (*) 

1,743 5 

902 3 



754 



478 

437 

312 
010 
304 
281 

239 



Professional "Other" 
Performing Arts and 
Arts Cultural 
Organi- Organi- 
zations _ zations_ 




Community 
or 

Municipal 
Cultural Arts 
Centers Co uncils 



Colleges 
and 

Art ur.ivei- 
Museuras sltles 



Non- 
Professional 
Performing 
Arts ?* 
Organi- 
zations? 



Foundations J 

Noc * 

Associated Visual 
with itate Arts 
Arcs Organi- 
Afte r. clos zations 



Schools 

and 
School 
Systems 



$7,950 


$5,925 


$4,137 


$2,151 


$1,755 


$1,651 


$l r 447 


$1,248 


$1,097 


$1,C63 


$1,026 


X 

100 


2 

100 


X 

100 


X 

100 


X 

100 


X 

100 

> 


r 

A 

100 


% 

100 


X 

100 


X 

100 


X 

100 


28 
10 


27 
17 


23 
L 


40 
19 


38 
25 


29 


43 
2 


54 
11 


13 
9 


49 

.28 


20 
10 


26 


10 




23 


4 


9 


3 


12 


i9 


7 


1 


18 
. 10 
(8) 


29 
2 

(2) 


i 

■12 

cy> 


9 
1 

(1) 


3 
3* 
(1) 


2 

/, 

(3) 


5 

10 

(10) 


1 

13 

(ID 


22 

6) 


4 
2 

(2) 


15 
5 

(3) 


(2) 


(*) 




<*) 


(2) 


(1) 


(6) 


(1) 




(-) 


(1) 


<*> 
1 
1 


(*) 
1 
2 


(1) 
25 


(-) 

1 

1 


(-) 

2 
4 


(-) 
* 


(-) 
2 
8 


(1) 
1 

* 


i 


(-) 
1 
1 


(1) 
36 
4 

* 


1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


1 


5 


2 


i 


, 5 

/ 


4 

4 


* 


1 


5 


* 


. 4 


3 


^ 1 


* 


2 


* 


* 




* 




* 


1 




1 




2 


* 




3 

1 - 


* 

1 
1 
* 


* 

3 
2 

* 


1 
* 


* 

1 


* 
1 

* 


1 
* 

1 
* 


1 
I 


3 
* 
* 


1 
* 


* 

1 
* 


* 


1 


1 


* 


1 


* 


1 




* 


1 


* 
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n*m ACTIVITY ASSISTED ,Y PRO.ECT S^/^ES ■ EISCAt 197,, BY PRIHARY RECIPIEHTS (Concinu.d) 

(Dollar amounts in thousands; 



Support of programming via 

the media ~" 
Technical assistance 
Direct support of individual 

artists In pursuit of their 

art 
Research 

Experiment/it ion within art forms 
Documentation (oral history f 

etc.) • 
Literary publications 
Establishment of new cultural 

organization 
Purchases by organization of 

visual arts objects 
Arts management training 
Cotnnunications/co llaboration 

between sections of cultural 

conn unity 
Humanities projects 
Other 







Prof ess ion* 1 


utner 








Performing 


Arts and 


Own 






Arts 


Cultural 


State 


Total 




Organi- 


Organi- 


e\l> La 


Acenciea 


sations 


zations 


Aaency 


$ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


237 


1 


A 


1 


1 


230 


1 


1 


1 


A 


218 


1 , 


A 


1 


1 


200 




A 


A 


1 


156 


* 


A 


A 


2 


P° 


* 


A 


A 


A 


4 M 109 


* 




A 


1 












98 


>* 


A , 


A 


A 


71 


* 


A 


A 


1 


43 


* 


A 


A 


1 


27 ; 


A 




A 




18 


A 




A 


A 


65 


A 




A 


A 



Non- 
Community Professional 
or Colleges Performing 

" Municipal and Arts 

Cultural Arts Art Oniver- Organi- 

Centers Councils Museums altl*s_ zationi 

% X I * ' % 



Foundations ' 
Not 

Associated Visual Schools 
with State Arts and 

Arcs Organi- School 

Agencies 'zationa Systems 

% % % 



A 

A , 



223 
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Primary Activity bv Source o f Funds 

The primary activity fo'^ which a project expenditure was 
made differed significantly by source of funds. Only 6% of funds from 
the National Endowment for the Arts used for project expenditures was 

4 

made for staff salary support, compared with 21% of state funds. • 
Similarly 9% of Endowment funds went to basic support of organizations 
and institutions compared with 17% of state funds, and only 27. of Endow- 
ment funds was for the direct support of individual artists for 
specific services, compared with 17% of state funds. 

Artists-in-schools projects, on the other hand, depended 
greatly on federal funds. Twelve percent of total Endowment funds — 
but 41% of funds from the Endowment other than basic state agency 
grant's -- used in project expenditures was for artists-in-schools 
projects, as was 44% of funds from other federal sources, but only 
1% df state funds was for this type of activity. 
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Table 80 



PRIMARY ACTIVITY^/ ASSISTED BY PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 197 A, BY SOURCE OF FUNDS 

(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



Federal 



-Total Project Expenditures 



Program support of institution or organization 
Staff salary support 

Basic (or general operating) support of institution 
or organization f 

Direct support of individual artists for specific 
services such as classroom teaching, park programs, 
etc* 

Touring 

(Touring within state) 

(Touring from out of state into state) 

(Touring from within state to out of state) 

Artists-in-schools projects 

Artists-in-residence projects 

Other education projects (scholarships, fellowships, 
lectures, courses, etc*) 



Total 
Agenc ies 




10,120 
5,571 



100 

29 
16* 



4,876 14 



4,294 
2,330 
(1,532) 
(703) 
(95) 
1,743 
902 

754 



12 
7 

W 
(2) 

(*) 
5 
3 







National Endowment 










For the Arts 


Other 








Basic State 


Otheri' 


State 


Total 


Total 


Agency Grant 


Grants 


Federal 


$23,181 


$10,383 


$10,088 $7,638 


$2,450 


$295 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


* h 


4 ioo 


■ ioo 


100 


100 


100 


J.UU 


28 


39 


39 


A3 


12 


41 


21 


6 


6 


6 


5 




17 


9 


9 


10 


6 




17 


2 


2 


2 


5 


4 


3 


13 


14 


12 


17 




(2) 


(8) 


(9) 


(9) 


(6) 


<-> 


(1) 


(5) 


(5) 


(3) 


(10) 


(-) 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


(1) 


(-) 


1 


13 


12 


3 


41 


44 


2 


5 


5 


4 


9 


4 


2 


3 


3 


4 


1 





Other!' 



$989 
% 

100 



3/ 



20 
6 

13 



1 
15 
(12) 
(3) 

(*) 
8 
2 



o 
i 



1/ only those activities for which expenditures of at least $500,000 were made are shown, 
2/ Includes Endowment Treasury Fund grants and other grants* 
,3/ Includes local government grants and private funds. 
* Less than 0.5£* 
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Secondary Activities 

In addition to the one primary activity or use for which project 
expenditures were made, agencies were asked to indicate' any secondary activ- 
ities or uses that were also assisted by a project expenditure. As with 
secondary recipients, the proportion of project expenditures shown as being 
used for a secondary activity imitates only that these funds were expended 
\ m part for such a purpose; the secondary activity is only a" supplemental 

use, and there may be multiple secondary, activities for any project expendi- 
ture. ' 

Among secondary activities, the general category of program support 
again ranked highest; however, some types of activities that ranked low on 
the primary activity list are among the higher secondary activities, partic- 
ularly support of individual artists for services, educational projects, 
• ' audience development, and community or neighborhood arts' development. 
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' Table 81 

SECONDARY ACTIVITIES ASSISTED BY PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974 



(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



Total 
Agencies 



Tocal Project .Expenditures 

Program support of institution or organ- 
ization 

Direct support of individual artists for 

specific services, such as classroom 
. teaching, park programs, etc. 

Other education projects (scholarships, 
fellowship, lectures, courses, etc.) 

Audience development 

Community or neighborhood arts development 
Touring : t 

Touring within state 

Touring from out of state into state 
'Touring from within state to out of state 

Technical assistance 
Staff salary support 
Communications/collaboration between 
sections of cultural community 

Informational publications, conferences 
and other information sources 

Artists-in-schools projects 

Direct support of individual artists 

in pursuit of their art 
Artists-in-residence projects 

Basic (or general operating) support of 
( institution or organization 

Experimentation within art forms 

Documentation (oral history, etc.) 

Research 

Purchase by organization of visual arts 
objects 

Improvement of visual environment 

Conservation/preservation 

Commission by organization of performing 
arts creations 

' Support of programming via the media 



$ 

34,553 
10,751 

7,347 

6,932 
5,508 
5,255 

4,463 
655 
340 

3,512 

2,658 

2,044 
1,726 

1,432 
1,387 

1,124 
1,103 
1,098 
1,028 

796 
. 676 
628 

627 
477 



% 
100* 

31 

21 

20 
16 
15 

13 
2 
1 

10 
9 

8 

6 
5 

4 
4 

3 
3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 

2 
1 



erJcj. 
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Table 81 

SECONDARY ACTIVITIES ASSISTED BY PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974 

(Dollar amounts in thousands) 
(continued) 



Literary publications 

'Establishment of new cultural organization 

Arts management training 

Comuission by organization of visual arts 

creations 
Humanities projects 

Other 



To tal 


agencies 


$ 




310 


1 


288 


1 


208 


1 


205 


1 


122 


** 


1,398 


A 



* Percentages add to- more than 100 since multiple responses were 
possible. 

** Less than 0.5%. 
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Initiation of Projects / 

The great majority of project expenditures made in fiscal 1974 was 

for projects initiated by grantees: 

— 72% of expenditures was in response to ftrant requests 
submitted for arantee-initated projects « 

— 9% was for projects that were a joint effo rt of the state 
arts agency and recipient . 

— 8% was for projects offered by the state arts agency 
to recipient . 

11% was for projects initiated and administered by the 

state arts agency . 

< 22:) • ' 
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At least half of project expenditures in 37 states was made for 
grantee-initiated projects, and in Alabama, the District of Columbia, and 
Pennsylvania, 100% of expenditures was JE or projects initiated by the grantee. 

Expenditures for projects offered by the agencies, to recipients 
accounted for relatively small proportions of funds in almost all states, 
rising to at least $1.00 in $4.00 only in Maine (257.), Puerto Rico (33%), 

i 

.Virgin Islands (34%), and Rhode Island (36%). Joint efforts, on the other 
hand, produced projects for which a substantial percentage of expenditures 
were made in a number of states: more than $1.00 in" $4.00 supported pro- 
jects that were joint efforts of the agency and recipient in 12 states, the 
proportion rising as high as 41% of expenditures in New Jersey, 42% in Ten- 
nessee, 45% in Michigan, and 48% in Maryland. 

Sharp differences were also seen among states in the proportion of , 
expenditures for agency initiated and administered projects. No expenditures 
were made for agency initiated and administered projects in 13 states, but ^ 
at least half of the funds were for such projects in Alaska (50%), Louisiana 
(50% of incomplete project expenditures), Vermont (58X) ,. South Carolina (61%), 
Puerto Rico (67%), Hawaii (69%), Texas (72%), and American Samoa (100%). 




T otal Prelect Expenditures 



Grantee initiated project and 
submitted grant request 

Project was offered by state 
arts agency to recipient 

Project was * Joint effort of 
state arts agency and 
recipient 

Project was initiated and 
administered by state arts 
agency 



Table 82 



INITIATION OF* PROJECTS FOR WHICH EXPENDITURES WERE MADE IN FISCAL 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



197 A, BY STATE ' 



Total 
Agencies 



34.553* 



100 



24,957 72 



2,795 8 



3,099 9 



3,702 11 



lean Ari-,Arkdn- Cali- Qolo- nect- Dela- of . 
Alabama M**a sLa zona^ fojnia radg, ic^ ware. Columbia Florida Geor R ia Guam Hawaii 



Amer- 



Idaho Illinois 



xoo m m m m & m m m m m m> m m. 



100 



$164 £730 
100 100 



42 



25 



75* 



99 



56 



60 



59 



100 



76 



32 



50 100 41 25 



2 10 



21 * 21 



21 26 20 



10 



13 



32 



13 



37 



15 



78 



2 18 



35 27 14 



20 35 69 
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Table 82 

INITIATION OF PROJECTS FOR WHICH EXPENDITURES WERE MADE IN FISCAL 1974, BY STATE (Continued) 
(DollaT amounts in thousands) 



Total Project Expenditures 



Grantee initiated project and 
submitted grant request 

Project was offered by state 
arts agency to recipient 

Project was a Joint effort of 
state arts agency and 
recipient t 

•Project was initiated and 
administered by state arts 
agency 



1/Bated on incomplete data. 



Total 
Agencies 


Indiana 


$ 

34,553 


III . - 


$385 
i nr. 


24,957 


* 

72 


53 


2,795 


8 


14 


3,099 


9 


27 


3,702 


U 


6 



Ken- Loui- 



1/ 



Mas s a- Mis- 
Mary- chu- Mich- Minne- sis- Mis- Hon- Ne- 



New 

Hamp- New 



New 



Mew 

York 



$385 $254 $209 J242 J12A $312 1510 $^ ^ ^ ^ ^ $134 $201 ^ fty U ? 



X 

100 



X X 
10O 10O ■ 



27 12 15 



43 



X % X X X 7. % % X X XX X X 

ig£ i2fi M M M H ioo> ioo ioo ioo ioo ioo 100 100 

3 70 80 23 50 48 74 33 59 64 99 7 5 92 92 . 77 36 78 

2 15 19 10 25 * * 15 1 8 * 3 4 * - 

3 48 26 45 36 20 * 10 4 - 23 41 



17 



50 22 4 



8 1 12 



23 22 
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Table 82 

INITIATION. OF PROJECTS FOR WHICH EXPENDITURES WERE MADE IN FTSCAI. 1974. BY STATE (Continued) 
(Dollar anounts in thousands) 



Total frolcct Expenditures 



Grantee initiated project and 
aubnltted fcrant tequeat 

Project was offered by state 
arts agency to recipient 

froject w*» a Joint effort of 
atate arts agency and 
recipient 

Project wa« initiated and 
administered by state arts 
'agency 



Total 



North 

Caro- North 



$ 


x 




34,553 




$364 
T 




100 




24,957 


72 


60 


2,795 


8 


17 



3,099 9 
3,702 li 



Okla- 



Penn- South 

syl- Puerto Rhode Caro- South Ten- 



Vest 



Ver- Virgin Vlr- Wash- Vir- Wis- Wyom- 



J ilii ii lia looiooiooiooi^ m mm m m 



lb 



8 2 14 



m 


100 


100 


100 


92 


94 


100 


f 86 


A 






4 


2 




33 








3 


4 






67 



25 22 
36 10 



77 20' 21 77 42 50 
2 * 8 - 34 



65 



33 74 
13 14 



18 



79 6S 



j j 7 6 42 7 2 * 14 26 , 36 8 21 21 

i I « § 

67 38 61* 17 ™ 72 13 58 2 ' 



14 



23 J 



O 9 % 



\ 
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Only minor differences occur in the initiation of projects by size 
of total expenditures/ with agencies in the $500,000-$749,999 group haying 
,the largest proportion of agency administered projects (28%) of the smallest 
, grantee-initiated (50%). 



Table 83 

INITIATION OF PROJECTS FOR WHICH EXPENDITURES 
WERE MADE IN FISCAL 1974 , BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 





Total 
Agencies 


Below 
$250,000 


$250,000- 
$499,999 ■ 


$500,000- 
$749,999 


(Number of agencies) 


(55) • 


• (15) 


(20) 


(10). 


Total Proiect Expenditures 


$34,553 
% 


$2,293 

% 


$5,501 

% 


$5,313 
% 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Grantee initiated project and 
submitted grant request 


72 


69 


59 


• • 50 


Project was offered by state 
arts agency to recipient 


8 


2 


12. 


5 


Project was a joint effort of 
state arts agency and 
recipient 


9 


10 


14 


17 


Project was initiated and 
administered by state 
arts agency 


11 


19 


15 


28 



Total Expenditures 



$750,000 
and above 

(9) 
$6,333" 

, % 
100 

70 
4 

11 

15 



Without New York 
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Location of Projects 

The state arts agencies were also asked to indicate the type 
of location — urban, suburban, or rural ~ in which each project funded 
v ' . took place. Many of the projects covered more than one type of location; 

for example, -a touring project might' go to all three types of locations, 
• • an artists-in-schools project might be conducted in a school system 

located in two of the .types,- .etc . This overlapping in locations is 
reflected in the fact that the distribution by types of location adds 

to more than 1002: 

— $30,196,000 (87%) was expended for projects in urban 

locations. 

' — $15,507,000 (45%) went to projects in suburban areas. 
~ $10,499,000 (30%) went to projects in rural areas. 
, v \ — $391,000 (1%) was expended for projects in other types 

of locations (prisons, islandwide, etc.). * 

— $998,000 (3%) was for projects fo- which location was not 
applicable (certain research projects, publications, etc.). 

i The overlapping of locations is evident if the 872 of funds ex- 

i 

pended for urban projects is analyzed in terms of other locations in which 
projects receiving those funds also took place. Projects receiving almost 
half (46%) of the funds designated as going to urban locations also took 
place in suburban locations, and in addition some of these took place in 
towns and rural locations. Projects receiving 28% of the funds designated as 
going to urban locations alsp took place in town and rural locations. 

The budget si2e of the agency did not significantly affect the 
location of projects for which expenditures were made. The proportion of 
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funds for projects that took place at least partially In urban locations 
ranging only from 73% and 72%, respectively, in the below $250,000 and 
$250,000-$49?,999 agencies to 83% and 81%, respectively, in the $500,000- 
$749,999 and $750,000 and over agencies. 



Table 84 

LOCATION OF PROJECTS FOR WHICH EXPENDITURES 
WERE MADE IN FISCAL 1974, BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES*** 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



(Total Number of Agencies) 
Total Project Expenditures 



Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 
Other 

Not applicable 



Total 
Agencies 

$ % 
(55) 

34^53 



30,196 
15,507 
10,499 
391 
998 



100 

87 
45 
30 
1 
3 



Exoenditures 


Below 


$250,000- 


$500,000- 


$750,000 


$250,000 $499,999 


$749,999 


and Above* 


(15) 


(20) 


(10) 


(9) 


$2.293 


$5,501 


$5.313 


$6.333 


% 


% 


% 


% 


100 


100 


100 


100 


73 


72 


83 


81 


42 


52 


55 


59 


47 


54 


55 


41 


6 


4 


* 


* 


3 


6 


3 


7 



* Less than u.5% 

'** Except New Yor'k. ... 
*** Percentages add to more than 100 because multiple responses were possible. 
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Prevlous Funding of ■ Projects 

Approximately $2.00 in every $3.00 in project expenditures 
in fiscal 1974 went to the continued funding of ongoing projects, with 
an additional 6% being made as the first expenditure in planned ongoing 
funding by the agencies: 

__ $2*3,194,000 (67%) was expended for the continued funding 

of ongoing projects . 
__ $4,734,000 (14%) was for the anticipate d one-time funding 

of projects^ . 

— $4,396,000 (13%) was expended for pilot projects. 

— $2,109,000 (6%) was the first expen diture in planned 
ongoi ng funding of projects . 



ERIC 



Observation : 

Clearly patterns of distribution of project expenditures have 
been established and govern the granting of funds to a large 
extent. 

Although ongoing funding accounted for the major part of expen- 
ditures overall, pilot projects or one-time funding accounted for a greater 
proportion of expenditures in some states. 

- Pilot projects accounted for a plurality of 47% of funds in Florida 
and 48% in South Carolina, and a majority of 86% in Indiana. 

— Anticipated one-time funding accounted for a plurality of 
42% of expenditures in Massachusetts and majorities of 51% 
in Washington, 55% in Iowa, 56% in Mississippi, 57% in Okla- 
homa, 57% in Georgia, 62% in Delaware, and 87% in California. , 
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Table 85 

WHETHER PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974 tt #r 
WERE CONTINUED FUNMNG OF ONGOING PROJECTS, ONE-TIME FUNDING OR PILOT PROJECTS . 
(Dollar amounts In thousands) 




Total Protect Expenditures 



Continued funding oi ongoing 
projects 

Anticipated one-time funding 

Pilot p*«\Jec;Cs 

First expenditure In planned 
* ongoing funding of projects 



Total 
Agencies 



of 



100 



2,109 



Aaer- Con - District 

lean Ari- Arkan- Call- Colo- necc- Dela- of . 
Alabama Alaska Samoa zona sas fornla rado leut ware Columbia Florida Gcor&la Gu*m Hawaii Idaho 

$139 $621 $368 y $63 $672 $164 
X "T "T" X * % ~ 

ioo ioo loo jgo M- 



|267 '^IL 2/ $229 $415 .£g38 $217 $938 |18£ 



5267 
100 



X 

100 



% X 
100 100 



100 



X % 
100 100 



X x 

100 100 



67 


66 


42 


55 


58 


1 


62 


46 


28 


78 


44 


29 


55 


81 


54 


14 


7 


42 


15 


4 


87*/ 


17 


26 


62' 


7 


* 


57 


20 ' 


12 


28 


13 


9 


9 


11 


17 


10 


18 


14 


7 . 


lb 


47 


5 


6 


* 


2 


6 


18 


7 


19 


21 


2 


3 


14 


3 




9 


9 


19 


7 


16 



Incomplete data. 

Doc3 not include American Samoa, 
information not obtained. 

«\t the time of the survey the California Arts Commission, whose grants 
prWaa was still in its early stages, expected to be dissolved and 
replaced with a new agency, which subsequently happened. 
Lesa\than 0.5Z. 




Illinois 

$230 

X 
100 

61 
16 
• .16 



(Continued) 
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Table 85 
(Dollar **tiountt» in thousands) 



\ 



TotW Project Expenditures 
~\ " 

\ 

Continued funding of ongoing 
project » 

•An tit^A tad one- Cine funding 

Pilot projects 

First Expenditure in planned 
ongoing Curding of projects 



Total 
Agencies 



$ X 
34 ,4 33^ 



Ken- loui-' Mary- chu- Mich- Minne- sis- Oils- Mon- Ne- Hamp- New "™ 



Mawsa- • Mis- 

Mary- chu- Mich- Minne- sis- Oils- Mon- 



Ncw 
Hump- 



New 



York 



$385 $254 $209 $342 '$124 $312 $510 .J558 $715 jAjj $2g9 J742 J142 $178 
X 

100 



X X 
100 • 10Q 



X 

100 



X x x 

100 100 100 



X 

100 



X X 
100 100 



X 

100 



X 

100 



X 

100 



X 
100 



$134 $2 01 
X X 
100 100 



$58 2 $175 
X X 
100 100 



$1^113 
100 



23*194 


67 


6 


34 


70 


46 


57 


58 


75 


27 


39 


51 


22 


90 


77 


48 


81 


55 


78 


77 


87 


4,734 


14 


* 


55 


21 


40 


3 


29 


13 


42 


30 


26 


56 


10. 


4 


13 


12 


11 


9 


13 


1 


4,396 


13 


86 


1 


3 


7 


23 


3 


3 


4 


19 


5 


7 


* 


13 


36 


* 


22 


6 


8 


12 


2,109 


6 


8 


10 


6 


7 


17 


10 


9 


27 


12 


18 


15 


* 


6 


3 


7 


* 12 


7* 


2 





1/ Based on Incomplete data. 
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Table 85 

WHETHER PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 197* 
WERE CONTINUED FUNDING OF OWOlfc PROJECTS , ONE-TIME FUNDING OR PILOT PROJECTS (Continued) 
kJ . (Dollar amounts In thousand*) 





Total 
Agencies 


North 
Caro- 
xina 




$ X 




T ul Protect Expend lures 








m 


m 


Continued lundirt* ot ongoing 
projects 

Anticipated on*.— time funding 


67 

4.734 14 


62 
18 


Pilot project* 


4,3% 13 


6 


First expenditure In planned 
ongoing funding; of projects 


J, 109 6 


14 



Okla- 



Penn- South 

syl- Puerto Rhode Caro- South Ten- 



West 



Ver- Virgin Vlr- Wash- Vlr- Wis- Wyom- 



£69 ^929 £140 £207 



£738 $286 



~ ^ - --- 100 100 100 100 



ig 1 I m ]SS ^io^^'ip£io^iooiooioo 



$149 
100 



7b 


42 


31 


60 


82 100 


26 


28 


46 


68 


39 


97 66 


55 


66 


42 


38 


36 54 




11 








13 


17 


31 


24 


29 


1 10 


19 


16 


51 


31 


35 3 




















1*> 


, - 1 1 


13 


10 v 


4 


27 


29 15 




11 




29 


10 


26 


48 
















n 


*<> 


6 


11 


4 


35 


7 


23 


4 


16 


2 13 


11 


8 


3 


4 


* 28. 



V9 

m 
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A majority (64%) of the ongoing projects for which project expendi- 
tures 'in fiscal 1974 represented continued funding had been funded before 
that time for two to three years, and another 20% had been funded for four 
years: 

Table 86 

NUMBER OF YEARS ONGOING PROJECTS HAD BEEN FUNDED 



Total ongoing projects for which ex- 
penditures were made in.fiscal 1974 
as part of continued funding 



Total agencies 

it 



2570 



1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

More than 5 years 



100 

2 
39 
25 
20 
5 
9 



Average number of years: 



Furthermore, state arts agencies expect further continued funding of 
the ongoing projects. The agencies report planning no further continued fund- 
ing of only 4% of the ongoing projects. 

Table 87 

WHETHER CONTINUED FUNDING OF ONGOING PROJECTS IS ANTICIPATED 



Total ongoing projects for wh ich expen- 
ditures were made in fiscal 1974 as 
part of continued funding 



Anticipate further funding 

Do not anticipate further funding 

Not sure 



2570 

% 

100 

76 
4 
20 



0 

ERIC 
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Observation : 

Since most state arts agencies have been in existence for 
much longer than 3 years, it is possible that the 3-year 
average period of continuing funding mi^ht indicate an un- 
willingness to be tied in to recipients on a support basis, 
similar to the pattern of private foundations. It, is more 
likely, however, that as the funds available to the state 
arts agencies have increased, new projects have been added, 
as well as the initiation of new projects by previous re- 
cipients of expenditure 0 



Audiences and Attendance 

The data supplied by the state arts agencies on audiences and attend- 
ance at projects for which expenditures were made was in many cases limited, 
and information was not available for many project expenditures. On the basis 
of the data supplied, however, the state arts agencies indicated that 41% of 
the expenditures in fiscal 1974 was made for projects in which audiences were 
not involved (such as staff salary support, research, conservation, arts man- 
agement training, etc.), while 51% of the expenditures went to projects that 
were primarily directed toward general audiences. Among special audiences, ^ 
which may overlap each other as well as the general audiences, children and/ 
or youths in school groups accounted for the largest propotion of expenditures: 

« $15,574,000 (51%) was expended for projects primarily 

directed toward general audiences . 
~ $5,686,000 (16%) was for projects directed to children/youth 

in school groups . 
~ $3,053,000 (9%) was for projects directed to children/youth 

outside of school groups * 
~ $3,09/, 000 (9%) was for projects directed to college/univer- 

\ sity students . 

\ 
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— $2,981,000 (9%) was far projects directed to ethnic or racial 
minorities . 

— $2,286,000 (7%) was for projects directed to the economically 
disadvantaged * 

« 

— $1,408,000 (4%) was for projects directed to the elderly . 
' — $926,000 (3%) was for projects directed to the physically or 

mentally handicapped . 
~ $364,000 (1%) was for miscellaneous other special audiences. 
~ $14/069,000 (41%) was for projects in which no audience was 

involved . 

Attendance figures were also limited in many cases. Furthermore, 
Mate arts agencies generally rely on project recipients for attendance fig- 
ures, and these are likely to be estimates at best. Care should thus be 
taken in drawing any conclusions or making any interpretations of the signi- 

ficance of* these data. 

Attendance figures were reported for 3,600 projects that accounted 
for $16,295,000, or 47% of the total expenditures. Attendance at these pro- 
jects wefe reported at 57,101,000 people, or an average attendance of 15,900 
per project -- any one of which may have covered a number of performances, 
exhibitions, etc. for those projects for, which attendance was reported. 

Agencies were also asked the number of artists and/or organizations 
that were involved in projects. The number of artists was reported for 
2,554 projects, accounting for $8,345,000, or 24% of total expenditures. A 
total of 52,765 artists were involved in these projects, or an average of 21 
per project. ^" 
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The number of organizations or institutions was reported for 6,298 A 
projects, accounting for $32,063,000, or 97% of total expenditures. A total \ 
of 13,526 organizations or institutions were involved in these projects, or 

an average of 2 per project. 

/ 

Matching Funds / 
As noted in Chapter III, where matching funds are required, the re- 
quirements are likely., to be either 100% or to vary with the project expendi- 
tures, and in some cases there are no matching requirements. In total, re- 
quirements for matching funds amounted to slightly less than half the p/oject 
expenditures, but it is important to note that the actual amount of matWng 
funds exceeded the total project expenditures: j 

-- State arts agencies required a total of $15,841,000* jln match- 
ing funds, 46% of the "total project expenditures of < 
$34,553,000. / 

~ Actual matching funds totaled $42,395,000 , constituting 123% 
« 

of the total project expenditures. 
-- 35% of actual matching funds came from earned income, 7% 

from National Endowment for the Arts funds, 1% from other fed- 
eral funds, and 48% from other cash, with only 9% representing 
in-kind contributions. 
In only a few states required matching funds amounc to 100% of all 
project expenditures - Alabama, District of Columbia, and Nebraska ~ anu in 
one, California, matching ds were 192%. However, the actual matching 
exceeded 100X in all but 11 states. t 
* Da ta on matching funds were not obtained from American Samoa and Louisiana. 



Tabic 88 

MATCHING FUNDS FOR PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 197* 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



T otal Protect Expenditure* 



Total 

Agencies 



x 

34,553 

X 

100 



Amer- Con- District 

Ari- Arkan- Call- Colo- nect- Deia- ot 



Alabaraa Mas,. SS. Si ST gjgk S" SL SL "oriaa Ceor g la. Cum Hawaii Ijjaho lHlgolg 



15,841 46 
42,395 123 



$267 


$398 


$120^ 


$229 


$415 


.§938 


X 

100 


X 

100 


X 
100 

1/ 


X 

100 


% 

100 


100 


277 













z 

100 



10O 



77 



64 
131 



64 
178 



SjL32 


£*11 


§368 


$63 


$672 


% 

100 


% 

100 


Z 
100 


% 

100 


% 

100 


100 


99 


32 


70 


32 



93 
144 



X 

100 



7 
13 



Required matching funds 
Actual matching funds 



214 



Sources of Matching Funds: 
Earned Income 

National Endowment for the Arts 
Other federal funds 
Other cash 
In-kind 



If Information not available 
* Less than 0.52 



35 
7 
1 

48 
9 



79 



17 
4 



52 
41 



43 




28 


40 


21 






1 




17 




2 










' 1 




* 






46 


88 


50 


41 


64 


62 


100 


10 


12 


4 


19 


13 


38 





6 
2 

91 
1 



22 



24 
54 



58 
* 

1 39 
99 3 



(Continued) 
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40 
44 



65 



31 

4 
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Table 88 

MATCHING FUNDS FOR PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974 (Continued) 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



Total 
Agencies 



Total Project Expenditures 



$ X 

X 
100 



Ke i|u i x *Hp"«a U b i tig t and s 
Actual ttatchlAv funds 



15,841 46 
42,395 123 



1/ 



Mass a- Mis- New 

Ken- loui-' Mary- chu- Mich- Minne- sis- Mis- Mon- Ne- Hanp- New New 

Indiana Iowa Kansas tucky slana Maine land setts igan sota slpp 1 sourl tana braska Nevada shire Jersey _ Heic ^ < i 0 



$385 $254 $209 $342 $124 $312 $M0 $558 $715 $439 $209 $742 $142 $178 £134 $201 $582 ~ $175 



100 

46 



X % 
100 100 



% 

100 



89 
172 



98 
236 



*>6 
141 



% 
100 



t % 

100 100 

84 76 

1)6 3«7 



% 

100 



X 


X 


% 


% 


X X 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 100 


41 


75 


70 




85 100 


122 


314 


161 




2«6 11 \ 



X ' 
100 



X 


X 


X 


X 


100 


100 


100 


100 










91 


34 


77 


20 


272 


204 


126 


24 



o 

■ o 

-< 
03 



our oes ot Matchlm; Fund*;: 
Earned lncon«? 

National Endowment for the Arts 
Other federal funds 
Other cash 
In-kinl 



1/Based on incomplete data. 



35 
7 
1 

48 
9 



25.5 



101 



117 



100 


31 




38 


72 


19 


l<i 


74 


15 




V 


bf> 


31 




20 








2 






8 


i 


1 


12 




7 


2 


1 




~% 






A 


A 






2 


1 


1 








1 


1 










3) 


16 


39 


28 


48 


69 


19 


52 


98 


3b 


8 


55 


26 


76 


36 




36 


10 


2i 




3 


8 


5 


*1 


2 




23 


12 


26 


4 


64 
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MAI ClU NO FUNDS F01MPR0JBCT F^PEHUIU'RES IS FISCAL 1974 (Continued) 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 



Total 
cnctca 



(,0rth , . nv„ SV1-" Puerto Rhode Ca"o- South Ten- Vcr- Virgin Vlr- 

^rssiohio^o^ 



To tal Protect Exp enditures 

Required watching ft>ids» 
Actual matching lun<i» 



34,553 

X 

100 
===== 

15,841 46 
4?,395 123 



Sources of MatchLng Funds: 
Earned Incooe 

National Endowment for the Arts 
Other federal tWto 
Other cash 
In-kind 



35 
7 
1 

48 
9 



X 

100 

42 

75 



96 
3 



X 

100 
82 

786 



10O 

82 

328 



14 



82 
4 



33 
5 
1 
51 
10 



X 

100 
*96 

288 



X 

1O0 
71 

* 363' 



34 
2 

51 
13 



95 
3 



X 

100 

99 

4/8 



X 
100 

12 

29 



X 

100 

36 



72 
5 



18 

3 



83 



13 

4 



X 

100 

36 

73 



X 

100 
77 

162 



X 
100 

36 
103 



X 

100 

29 

29 



X 

100 
87 



X 


X 


X 


X 


100 


100 


100 


100 


42 


58 


69 


76 










125 


180 


200 


226 



65 


* 


38 


1 


30 


3 


5 


60 








1 




\ 




27 


67 


2 


34 


70 


5 


27 




65 \ 


* 



9 
17 



98 
1 



78 
19 



r 

West 
Wash- Vir- 
lnxton tlnla 

X 

100 
45 

114 



Wis- Wyota- \ 
cons In lng 



46 
3 
1 

50 



X 

100. 
76 

292 



x 

10O 
87 

171 



20 


34 


50 


10 


2 


15 


* 




•k 


2 






65 


43 




23 


13 


4 


33 


67 



I 
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Cost of Projects 

In reporting their project expenditures for fiscal 1974, state arts 
agencies were asked as a final question concerning these expenditures to re- 
port the total cost of the. projects for which the expenditures were made. In 
those cases where the expenditure was made for the basic operating support of 
an institution or organization, the agency was asked to indicate the recipi- 
ent's total operating budget. 

Agencies did not always have available data on the total costs of 
projecfor total operating budgets. The incomplete information that was re- 
ported, however, indicates that on the average project expenditures by the 
state arts agencies amounted to slightly less than one-third of the costs of 
the projects for which they were made and that expenditures for basic support 
were approximately one-eighth of the operating budgets of the organizations 
receiving such support. However, because of the second-hand reporting of 
total costs of projects, care should be taken in drawing any conclusions from 
these data. 



N 



O. 1 : < 

^ 0 / 



Total Project Expenditure for 
Other Than B.i^tc Support- 



Total cost of project « tor which 
cxpe» litures were nvade 



Total Project Expenditures for 
Basle^ Support^ 



Total operating budgets of 
institut Ions/organizations 
receiving the basic support 



Table 89 

TOTAL COSTS OF PROJECTS FOR WHICH EXPENDITURES HERE MADE IS FISCAL 197. 
IV -(Dollar amounts 1» thousands) 



Total 

Ajsenqies * 


Mabaiaa 


$ 2 




23,008 1 


$267 
2 


100 


100 


88,933 317 


37 7 


2.U3 


1 


100 


100 


16,679 778 





Amer 



Con- 



District 



s s: as. S£ s: ^ «■ 



^ i/^za. $m *M 2±Z ^ ^ — 



z 

100 
193 



% 


X 


2 




X 


% 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


233 


216 


373 


359 


288 


296 





ma 


£356 


£63 


£££ 




<;.7>q 


% - 


X 


% 


% 


% 




2 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


IQO 


248 


341 


209 


285 


190 


238 


472 



$1 


m 


$30 


$A 




$262 


2 
100 


X 

100 


X 

100 


2 

100 


X 

100 


X 
100 


97 N 5 


742 


683 


1,707 




1,310 



$30 
2 

100 



$48 

2 
100 



229 3,229 



^- $39 $17 _JL 



X X 2 
100 100 100 



2 2 
100 100 



874 332 
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1/ Only those expenditures for which total cost 
2/ Data on project costs not available. 



of project In total operating budgets is reported are shown on this table. 
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Table 89 

lOFAl (OsrS OK PROtEOiS tOV UTUOI LXPI \ T I>1 U HI s W:' M\l>F IN r!M \! r*7*. 
<i)o ! Lir anount s in t hou-» uuN \ 



Totil Projtnt txneiulltu^t 
Ocl^l ' <u*o B i^l st.pp rt » 



.oof 



Total 



X 
100 

Tot il *>w» .»! i »» ■ . ► > t n whit h ~ ' 

t'xpvitJi iurf<* w» 4 ! ~nJr 88,9 n U7 



Total Projei t *J„\p»»nJ i r »*r»>s *«>r 
BasiJLy ^ upp «*rt v 



Total operating < >f 

inst itut iotw '■Ttgani/at i is 
rettMvin>* tiu* ba^i* support 



1/ Based on Incooplete data. 
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Total Project Exsu»»idltur« s tor 
Other than 3«iMo Support! 



Total iott <»i j>r» J «■*!-» ft. which 
expenditure* were nade 

Total Project tnpeoHtur»<*» for 



Sat tc Support - 



Total operating budget* ot 
inst I tut ion/organ I zat ions 
receiving the ba>it support 



Total 

Agencies 



$ X 

23,003 

X 

100 

ss % <m 317 



X 

100 

16.679 778 



Table 89 

TOTAL COSTS OK PROJECTS FOR WHICH FXFtNUI TURFS WfcRF MAM IN FISUI 1974 (Continued) 
(Dollar aoounts in thousands) t 

N'orth • Pcnn " South , * We8t „ 

Caro- North Okla- syl- Puerto Rhode Caro- South Ten- Ver- Virgin Vir- Wash- Vir- Wis- Wyom- 

lina Dakota Ohio hoaa /Oregon vania Rico Island Una Dakota nessee Texas Utah mont Islajjd^ £tnj£ ijij^ 
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100 
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$44 $900 SHo $20; $MJ $->75 SM8 £T36 $J2\ ^60] 
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100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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3.374 


254 


726 


100 






504 




578 




314 





10 

% 

100 

296 
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Observation !; 

'it is clear that, although the state arts agencies supply 
valuable funding, the agencies 1 project expenditures do 
not constitute the main support of most projects — al- 
though certain projects such as audience outreach may be 
primarily dependent on this type of support — nor is 
the basic support provided by state arts agencies to in- 
stitutions and organizations, the primary component of 
operating budgets. Consultant directors have suggested, 
though, that future survival of the arts may lie in a 
support partnership between the private and public sectors, 
with the strong participation of government. 
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CHAPTER V 



INTRASTATE AND INTERSTATE RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH OTHER AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
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INTRASTATE AND INTERSTATE RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH OTHER AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 

In addition to the state arts agency, other state agencies are 
likely to provide some type of support, directly or indirectly, to the arts. 
Any consideration of the state. picture should take into account the activities 
of other agencies. Furthermore, that relationships between the state arts 
agencies and other agencies, organizations and groups within the state - 
as well as in other states and on a federal level -- can strongly affect the 
arts .agencies' program and activities. 

The survey explored many aspects of these relationships, and this 
chapter presents the findings in these areas: 

Intrastate 

- departments of education : the support of the arts by edu- 
cation departments and commissions, and the relationship 
between state arts agencies and education departments, 
including any joint programs. 
_ other state agencies an d departments: support for the 
arts that may be derived from other states agencies and 
departments, and cooperative relationships between the 
state arts agency and these other state agencies, in- 
cluding the provision of services, either free or paid, 
to the state arts agency by other agencies. 
- community, councils : the importance of community coun- 
cils to the arts within the state, and the support pro- 
vided by the state arts agency to the community councils. 
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Interstate 

- regional programming : agencies 1 participation in regional 
programming, including involvement with agencies in other 
states and with regional organizations, and the* perceived 

benefits of and developments expected in regional program- 

f 

ming. 

General 

- evaluation of relationships with individuals, agencies and 
organizations on the local, state and federal levels. 

Departments or Commissions of Education 

Education and the arts have long been associated in the United 
States, and the most likely other state agency to be providing funds for 
the arts is the department(s) concerned with education. The study ex- 
plored the known activities of these departments. However, it should be 
kept in mind that these data are based on the knowledge of the state arts 
agency directors only and were not derived from the education departments, 
Directors of 49 state arts agencies reported that, as far as they know, the 
departments or commissions of education in their state — covering all levels 
of education including higher education -~ do provide funds for the arts, 
with only 6 reporting no funds for the arts coming from the education depart- 
ments. ^ 

A majority of those departments of education providing funds do so 
on all levels of education: 

26*/ 
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Table 90 

LEVELS OF EDUCATION FOR WHICH FUNDS FOR THE ARTS 
ARE PROVIDED BY EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 



Total Agencies 



Total agencies that report funds for th» 
arts from state education department (s) 



49 89 
33 60 



All levels (elementary, secondary, 

-college/university, and adult ^ 

education) ^ 25 

Elementary 13 2 4 

Secondary ... 20 

College/university 1 t) 
Adult education 



2 A 



% 

Types of Arts Activities of Educa tion Departments 

Funds for the arts from state education departments cover a very ' 
wide range of types of activities. When directors were asked in an open-end 
question the types of arts activities for which education department funds, 
are provided, to the best of their knowledge, they volunteered many dif- 
ferent types of specific activities as well as general areas of programming 
and 'means through which activities were funded : 
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Table 91 

TYPES OF ARTS ACTIVITIES FOR WHICH FUNDS ARE PROVIDED 
BY STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS * 



Total Agencies 

# % 

Total agencies that report funds for the 
arts from state education departments 

* 

Visual arts 
Music 

Drama/ theatre 

Literature, poetry, writing 
Dance 
All arts 
Film-making 
Architecture 
- Performing arts (non-specific) 
Crafts 

Employment of arts instructors 
Artists in school programs 
Arts education programs 
\ Materials 

i Touring groups, exhibitions 

\ Consultants 

Cultural enrichment programs 
\ Space/ facilities 

Contractural services 

Research 1 

Art instruction in metropolitan areas 
\ Special school for talented students 

Educational outreach programs 

Artmobile 

\* Through arts department or programs in colleges, 

universities 
Through academic arts departments 
Through high school arts departments 
Through elementary, intermediate school arts 

departments ! 
Through museums, galleries 
Special arts departments with educational 

department I 3 5 

Through Alliance for Art Education 1 2 

Community college programs 1 2 

Through the Historical Society 1 2 

Subsidizing professional arts organizations 1 2 

Do not know 1 2 



49 


89 


16 


29 


13 


2A 


12 


22 


6 


11 


5 


9 


A 


7 


3 


5 


9 
L 


/. 
4 


2 


A 


1 


2 


12 


2* 


6 


11 


6 


11 


3 


5 


3 


5 


2 


A 


2 


A 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


> 




15 


27 


8 


15 


7 


13 


6 


11 


3 


5 



it 

Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 
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* It is evident, then, that at least two agencies in mo£t states are/ 
to at least see degre, active in. support of the arts - the state arts agency 
and the department (s) of education. However, their programs are not mutually 
exclusive, «and in fact most of them do at least some work together, wit/ al- ' 
nJt all in direct contact and a majority conducting joint" programs: 



Table 92 



(Base: 



TotalAgenciBs 

r % 

49 100 



Total 



Arts agency is in direct contact at t*n es % 
with official of education departments 



Not in direct contact 



3 6 



Arts agency conducts joint programs with ^ ?g 

education departments 



No joint programs 



11 22 



The type of joint programs most frequently mentioned in response to 
an open-end question was the art ists-in-schools program, but again directors 
m entioned a variety of types of activities included in the joint programs: 
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' ' * Table 93 / 

/ JOINT PROGRAMS CONDUCTED WITH EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS t 

(Base: Agencies that report funds for the arts f rom^state ^ducatlon departments) 

Total Agencies 



Total 

Total agencies that conduct joint programs 
Dance 

Drama /theatte 
^ Visual arts 

Poetry/writing * 



Mus xc 
Arts (nonspecific) 

Art ists-in-schools prcfgrains '* 

Lecture series, seminars, workshops 

Touring performances, exhibitions 

Arts programs in schools 

Alliance for Arts Education, programming 

Research 

Residency programs 

Title III programs ^ 

State planning \ 

Arts and educatiott'conference- 

Curriculum development programs 

Community arts programs 

Youth activities 

Liaison on administration of programs 
Exemplary programs identification 
Education outreach programs 
Summer camps, institutions 
In-service teacher training 
Use of federal funds 
Lecture, workshops for teachers 
Young audiences # 
Foxfire programs 

Teaching of the performing arts by professionals 
Cooperation between artists and schools 
Workshops with university extension 
Visual aids 

Arts advisory committees 



49^ 

38 

6 
5 
h 

« 

3 
3 
2 
2 

28 
7 
5 
5 
4 
4 

k 4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



X 



100 

78 

12 
10 
8 
6 
6 
4 
4 

57 
14 
10 
10 
8 
8 
8 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4' 
4 
4 
• 4 
4 
4 
4 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 
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In addition to questions concerning their "knowledge of the exist- 
ence of support by the departments of education, the state arts agency direc- 
tors were also asked an open-end question on which areas they feel the support 
of the arts by education department^ is most effective and which most lacking. 
The directors ranked the artists-in-schools programs highest among those most 
effective, and the level of funding as most lacking. The areas volunteered 
in boch categories by more than one director are shown in the following tables: 

... H3" 

Table 94 

AREAS OR TYPES OF ACTIVITIES IN WHICH SUPPORT OF 
pnnrATTON DEPARTMENTS IS MOST EFFECTIVE AND BENEFICIAL TO THE ARTS 
(Base: A^encleftnat^rt funds for the arts from state education departments) 

Total Agencies 

Total 

Artists in schools 
Visual arts 
Music 

Involvement in arts programs 
High school programs 

Staff support to develop arts in school 
systems 

Bring arts into the core curriculum 
Supplying quality teachers, support on teachers 
leveJ 

I Cooperation between agencies 

Higher education programs 
Residency programs 
Arts programs for general public 



// 


% 


49 


100 


10 


20 


9 


18 


9 


18 


8 


16 


3 


6 


3 


6 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 



* Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 
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SUPPORT 



(Base : 



Table 95 j 
AREAS OR TYPES OF ACTIVITIES IN WHld 
OF EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS IS MORE SERIOUSLY LACKING 
Agencies that report funds for the ajrts from skate education departments) 



Total Agencies 

\ # % 



Total 



,49 



y 



Lack of funding 

Lack of statewide coordination, support 

oi dance education 
Lack of statewide coordination * support 

of drama education 
N Arts not considered core curriculum or 

offered at all grade levels 
Not enough arts programs 
Lack of effective overall state arts 

education leadership and/or organizations 
Lack of statewide coordination, support 

of music education. 
In elementary education 

Not enough 'statewide coordination, support 

of visual arts education 
No artist-in-schools program 
Secondary arts education 
University arts education 
Low quality, programs and activities 
Lack of support for professional artist 
Insufficient use of community arts resources 
Lack of inrdepth programs for participation 

in the arts 
" Lack of dialogue with arts teachers 
Lack of statewide coordination, support 

of literature programs 
Lack of ants education in rural areas 
Insufficient training of teachers 
Lack of support for arts outside regular 

school curriculum 
Lack of statewide support of performing 

arts education 
Not enough support for arts education 

generally 

Lack of arts representatives on department 
staff 



1 
8 

\ 

7 

5\ 



A 
A 

A 
A 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



100 

22 

16 

14 

14 
10 

10 

8 . 
8 

8 
8 
6 
6 
A 
A 
A 

A 
A 

A 
A 
A 

A 

A 

A 



"volunteered responses to an open-end question. 
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Evaluation of Relationship With Educati on Departments 

The directors of the state arts agencies report generally good work- 
ing relationships with the education departments. In rating these relation- 
ships only 3 directors felt the relationship was negative and 1 reported no, 
relationship: 



Table 96 

RATING OF RELATIONSHIP WITH EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 
(Base: Agencies that report fur^s for the arts from state education departments) 



\ Total Agencies 



Total 



Very positive 
Somewhat positive 
Somewhat negative 
Very negative 

No relationship (volunteered) 



49 100 

19 39 

26 53 

3 6 



Directors of approximately two-thirds of agencies in states where 
education departments provide arts funding see trends and shifts in their 
relationships with those departments, and these directors generally tend to 
believe these trends will be in a positive direction: 
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(Base : 



Table 97 

WHETHER TRENDS 0/. SHIFTS IN RELATIONSHIP WITH 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION ARE FORESEEN IN COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 
Agencies that report funds for* the arts from state education departments) 



Total Agencies 

// % 



Total 



Do foresee trends or shifts 
No trends or shifts 



49 

33 
16 



100 

67 
33 



Table 98 

TRENDS OR SHIFTS IN RELATIONSHIP WITHc * * 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION FORESEEN DURING COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 
(Base: Agencies that report funds for the arts from state education departments) 

Total Agencies 



Total 



49 



Agencies that forese e trends or shifts 

More cooperation and joint planning, 

closer relationships 
Joint funding of programs 
Introduction/expansion of artists-in- 

schools programs 
More arts within curriculum 
Staff changes in education department, 

addition of arts personnel 
Better evaluative programs 
More positive attitude by education 

department toward the arts 
Growing awareness of agency and Endowment 

resources 

Support by agency of elementary arts 
programs 

Greater use of outside artists and 

resources 
Increase in teacher training 
Development of statewide coordinators 

Difficulty in obtaining funds for 
programing to meet needs 

Director of education department could 
retire 



20 
4 

3 
3 

2 
2 

1 

1 

i 

i 
i 
i 



% 

100 



33 67. 



41 
8 

6 
6 

4 
4 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
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From the viewpoints of state art agency directors, relationships 
between the agencies and education departments are good and getting better. 
If the trends foreseen towards more cooperation and planning do come about, 
they will even improve. However, a full picture of the state arts agency 
relationship would require a survey of the education departments, including 
amount of funding going to the arts from the education departments. 

Activities -of Other State Agency and Departments 

In addition to the departments or commissions of education, other 
agencies and departments in many states provide support of so'me type to the 
arts and culture, and directors of 44 state arts agencies reported that they 
knew of at least one other agency or department that did provide support to 
the arts. Again, all information was collected only from the state arts 
agencies, ax.d it was thus impossible to place any dollar amount on the arts 
support by other agencies. 
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Table 99 

AGENCIES OR DEPARTMENTS OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT OTHER THAN THE * 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (S) THAT PROVIDE SOME TYPE OF SUPPORT TO THE ARTS 



Total Agencies 

r % 



Total agencies that report knowledge of 
other agencies providing suc h support — 

Conservation/natural resources 

Health and welfare, mental health, aging 

Economic development, commerce, industry 

Corrections 

Bicentennial Commission 

Historical preservation, historical society 

State library, archives 

Museum * 
Highway /transportation 

Tourism 

Public broadcasting authority 
Community affairs 
Agriculture 
Other** 



44 


80 


19 


35 


15 


27 


13 


24 


12 


22 


11 


20 


10 


18 


7 


13 


•4 


•7 


4 


7 


3 


5 


3 


5 


2 


4 


2. 


4 


20 


36 



*The list of agencies comprises volunteered responses 
to an open-end question. 

The miscellaneous "other 11 category consists of agencies 
or departments mentioned by only one state arts agency, 
and included such departments as public safety, secretary 
of state, and environmental protection. 
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Table 100 

TYPFS OF SUPPORT PROVIDED BY AGENCIES OR DEPARTMENTS OF * 
THE^STATE GOVERNMENT OTHER THAN THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (S) 



Total Agencies 
~~1 % 



Total agencies that report knowledge of other 
agencies providing support t o the arts 

9 

General support of the arts 

Arts in institutions, e.g., hospital, 

prisons, etc. 
Visual arts exhibitions 
Historical restorations and exhibitions 
Arts in parks, recreation 
Assistance to crafts 
Bicentennial projects 

Community arts projects for senior, citizens, 

low income groups, etc. 
Literature,programsy 
Performing arts 

Films and/or broadcast projects 

Permitting of non-profit corporate structure 



44. 


80 


21 


38 


20 . 


36 


. 15 


27, 


13 


24 \ 


13 


24 


' 12 


22 


10 


18 


9 


16 


5 


9 


5 


• 9 


3 


5 


1 


2 



\ 



The list of types 
t to an open-end question 



of support comprises volunteered respon 



ses 



Not only are other agencies supporting the arts, but directors of 
the state arts agencies also tend to believe that such support will increase 
within the next three to five years: 
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Table 101 

EXPECTATIONS CONCERNING SUPPORT OF THE ARTS DURING 
THE COMING' 3 TO 5 YEARS AND REASONS FOR SUCH EXPECTATIONS 



Total Agencies 



Total agencies that report knowledge of 
agencies other than education departments 
providin g supp ort to the arts 

Support by other agencies will increase 
More public demand on every level 
Increasing contacts with other agencies 
Agencies discovering usefulness of the arts 
Advantage to tourism 

Arts'consciousness raised by Bicentennial, projects 
Increasing influence of council/commission \ 
Passage of legislation 
Expansion of arts facilities 
Inclusion of arts in hobbies, therapy, etc. 
Existence of Resign assembly and ad hoc committee 
Has already increased and will continue 
Governor very supportive — * 

Support will decrease 

Governor scrutinizing all arts money 

Support will remain about the same 
Arts are not given high priority 

Depends on state arts agency, increase only through 

council/commission 
Revenue picture bleak « 
Even in favorable climate no increase. 
No other agency promotes arts 
No indication of change 
Lack of positive direction , 
Nationwide financial crisis 
Economic reasons ' 

Not sure 



if 


7. 






31 


56 


1 9 


9 9 


10 


18 


7 


13 


o 
A 


A 

H 


2 


4 


2 


■ 4 


2 


4 


1 


2 


1 


2 


* 1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


10 


18 


2 


4 


2 


4 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 


2 


4 



*The lists of reasons for increase, decrease or remaining the same comprise 
volunteered responses to an open-end question. .. 
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In addition to other agencies providing support for the arts, 
directors of ten state arts agencies reported - in response to a question 
on funds.from other state agencies -- that in fiscal 1974 the state arts 
^ agency had responsibility for planning or administering funds appropriated 

by the legislature to other state agencies, including the Bicentennial Com- 
mission, and such departments as economic development, conservation," public 
works, health and welfare and the state museum. The funds were appropri- 
ated - according to the directors - for such purposes as purchasing art 
work, salaries for personnel, circulating exhibitions, Bicentennial pro- 
grms, institutional programs, visiting artists programs, architecture, 
special urban programs, international exchange of art exhibitions, and 
museum operations. During fiscal 1974, the directors of the 10 agencies 
report that the agencies administered an average amount of $58,000 each 
that was appropriated to another agency. 

In response to a question on future relationships with other agen- 
cies in the state, 2b directors believe that .the situation will change dur- 
ing the coming three to five years in regard to their agencies having re- 
sponsibility for the planning and/or administering of funds appropriated 
by the legislature to other agencies, while 28 foresee no change and 1 is 
not sure. The change, foreseen by the 26 directors include larger amounts 

V 

of funds to be administered, planning assistance, consultation to other 
departments, joint planning, and responsibility for other departments, as 
well a* various reorganizations of state government. 

In a final lino of questioning concerning interstate relation- 
ships with government agencies, the directors were asked whether any member 
of r.h> agency's staff or of the council or commission sat in -fiscal 1974 as 



26 



a representative of the arts agency on the commission or advisory panel of 
another agency within the state, and vice yersa. A majority of the arts 
agencies had a representative on another agency's commission or panel, but ^ 
less than one-third had surh representatives on their own council or panels: 



Table 102 

REPRESENTATION TO AND FROM OTHER AGENCIES 



Total 



Representative of arts agency sat on 
commission or panel of other agency in 
fiscal 1974 



Representative of another agency sits on 
council/commission or panel of state arts 
agency 



No^ representative of another agency 

i 



fot;al Agencies 



55 



No representative to other agency •*• 2 ° 



15 
40 



100 



29 53 
47 



27 
73 



The' agencies on whose commission or panels representatives of the 
state arts agency sat included the Bicentennial Commission (10 of the 29 
agencies had a representative on the Bicentennial Commission); the Title _ 
III^ 7 advisory council (9 agencies), the education department (5), the his- 
torical society or historical preservation board (3) , parks and recreation 
(3) /'and such miscellaneous other agencies as tourism, corrections, high- 
ways , 'boosing, etc. Agencies which had representatives on the arts agency's 



^The federal elementary and secondary education act for innovative programs 
in education. 
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council/cornmission or advisory panels included the department of education 
(represented on 9 arts agencies 1 councils or panels), the legal department 
(2), the state historical society (2), the state university (2), and such 
other departments and offices as economic development, planning, parks, etc. 

Services from Other State Agencies 

In addition to the support of J^je arts by other ^ate agencies, 
the state arts agency can benefit from the provision of services -- such as 
printing, legal or accounting services - if these services are provided 
free. Thirty-two of the agencies received at least some such services with- 
,out having to pay for them: 



Table 103 ^ o 
WHETHER REQUIRED TO PAY FOR SERVICES PROVIDED BY OTHER STATE AGENCIES 

Total agencies 

// ' % 



Total 



Required to pay for services of 
other state agencies , 

Required to pay for some services, 
not pay for others 

Not required to pay for services ' 
of other state agencies • 

Receive no support services 
(volunteered) 



55 100 

21 38 

17 , 31 

15 ' 27 
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The types of services that state arts agencies are required to 
pay for include printing, reproduction and photography (34 pay for such 
services from other state agencies), motor pools, transportation and car 
rentals (12), telephone WATS lines (10), accounting, auditing and book- 
keeping (8), office supplies (5), data processing (4), personnel services 

(3) , insurance (3), mailing services (3), legal services (2), office 
machine repairs (2) and maintenance (2). 

When asked whether the state provides any_ support services free 
of charge, even more agencies - 43 — reported that they did receive some 
services without payment. Fiscal services were most often mentioned (by 
23 agencies), followed by leg"al~services (22), advisory and consultative 
services (9), administrative and management "services (7), printing (7), 
janitorial and maintenance* (4), utilities and heating (4), data processing 

(4) , personnel services (3), publicity and public information (2), office 
supplies and equipment (2), and insurance (2). . ^ 

' * A majority of state arts agencies pay rent ~ either to /he state 
or to a landlord but 14 do not have to pay rent on their facilities-. 



Table 104 
WHETHER RENT IS PAID AND TO WHOM 



O 



Total Agen cies 
- # ' %"" 



Total 


. 11 


100 




Pay rent to commercial landlord 


33 


60 




Pay rent to state 


- 8 


15 




0 

No rent paid 


14 


25 
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Interstate Relationships with 
Community Councils and Citizens 1 Groups 

Parallel with the rise of the state arts agency movement through- 
out the United States has been the increasing formation of community arts 
councils. These councils — which may be private or governmental ~ gen- 
erally serve neighborhoods, cities, counties or regions,^ The major pro- 
grams and .activities include coordinating and information services, grant- 
i 

making, a^ts festivals, booking and sponsoring of exhibitions and perform- 

i 

arices, educational programs, and arts centers. 

,Irt only two of the states and territories included in the study - 
Guam and American Samoa — did directors report that there were no com- 
munity arts councils; in most states, in contrast, community arts councils 
are important to the arts, and, in fact, a majority of directors of state 
arts agencies believe community arts councils are very important : 



; Table 105 

{•VALUATION OF THE IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNITY ARTS COUNCILS 



Total 



| TO THE AR¥S-t>l THE STATE 



! Tota l Ageacies 

# % 

55 100 

30 54 

' 17 31 

5 9 

1 2 

2 A 



Very important 
Somewhat important 
Only slightly important 
Not! important at all 
Not, applicable 



/ 



/ 

284 



/ 



/ 
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The state arts agencies are largely active in serving this signi- 
"ficant group,, although only 5 state agencies are actually legislatively 
mandated to support community councils. Of five types of assistance about 
•which the survey inquired, a majority of agencies reported for ^ach that 
they provided such assistance. A funding relationship between the state 
arts agencies and community arts councils is almost, universal vfith only 2 
s|ate agencies not* providing project funding grants, # 
As noted in Chapter IV, 5JSof all 'project expenditures in fiscal 

H 

^97A went to community councils, The provision of technical assistance is 
almost as widespread, only 5 of the agencies in states with councils not 
providing them technical assistance* 



Table 106 

SUPPORT RELATIONSHIP OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES 
TO COMMUNITY m ARTS COUNCILS 
(Base*: ' Agencies in states that have community arts councils) 



Total Agencies 



< 



v 



Totap — 53 100 

Provide funding grants fotf projects , 51 . 96 

1 Provide technical assistance to 

community councils \ 48 91 

Assist in establishment of cbicmunityr 
councils 

Provide basic operating support 
Reimburse community coutitHs for 
assistance in carrying out st;ate. 

-proj¥ct^ % ^ 31 „> 58 



43 81 
32 60 
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* In addition, 5 agencies mentioned other types of assistance, in- 

cluding programming ideas, and cooperative programs, aid in applying for 
funds and developing information sources. 

-This relationship between the state arts agency and the community 
arts councils will become even closer, if the outlook of the directors is 
correct. Approximately 3 in every 4 directors feel that their relation- 
ship with community arts councils will change, and the changes foreseen 
in response to an open-end question are all positive: 



Table 107 

WHETHER IT IS THOUGHT THAT RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGENCY AND 
COMMUNITY COUNCILS WILL CHANGE IN COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 
(Base: Agencies in states that" have community arts councils) 



\ 

Total 



Total Agencies 

# 7, 

53 100 



Will change in coming years 40 75 



Will not change 



10 19 



Not sure 3 



* 

286 
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Table 108 

CHANGES THAT ARE THOUGHT WILL OCCUR IN RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN STATE ARTS AGENCY AND COMMUNITY ARTS 'COUNCILS 
(Base- Agencies in states that have community arts councils) 



Total 

Total agencies that foresee change in 

relationship . ~ — 

More interaction, closer relationship 
More councils, assistance in developing 
councils 

More professional/stronger councils 
Statewide coordination, formation of 

association of councils 
Increased funding of councils 
More administrative /basic support 
.Councils will administer statewide 

programs of agency 
Greater lobbying support for agency 

by councils 
Increased activity generally 
' ' Assistance by councils to agency in 

program and budget planning 
Specialized staff in agency 
New chairman will revitalize 



# 


% 


53 


100 


40 


75_ 


18" 


34 


10 


19 


8 


15 


7 


13 


6 


11 


6 


11 


, 3 


6 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


1 


2 



Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 

» 

t 

* 

' As noted above, some agency directors foresee the formation 
of statewide or regional associations for community arts councils, and 
already there is a trend in this direction. In fiscal 19J4 there were 
seven such associations of community arts councils, according to the 
state arts agency directors, and in fiscal 1975 two more associations of 
' community councils were created. The state arts agency assisted in the 
formation of each of these nine associations and participated in their 
activities. , 2(j J 
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In addition to questions about community councils and organizations 
of^community councils, state arts agency directors were also asked about any 
group or groups of citizens that vere organized primarily to a dvocate the 
' arts in their states, and almost half of the directors - 26 - reported 
- that such groups do.-exist, In some cases the directors mentioned the asso- 
ciations of community councils in this regard, vhile other types of groups 
were organized under such names as Artists for Economic Action, Citizens- 
^ for the Arts, Committee for the Arts, Advocates «or the Arts, Alliance for 
the Arts, Percent for Art and Allied Arts. ^ . 

Interstate Relationships and Regio nal Programming 

In ^exploration of interstate relationships j directors were 
first asked about their provision of funds to agencies in other states, not 
including regional organizations. Only a minority of state arts agencies 
a reported having ever given funds to a state arts agency in another state, 
'or to" a state agency other than a state arts agency in another state, to 
act on its behalf. 



\ 
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Table 109 

WHETHER FUNDS WERE EVER GIVEN TO AGENCY IN ANOTHER 
STATE TO ACT ON BEHALF OF STATE ARTS AGENCY 

Total Agencies 
# % 

55 100 



Funds to a state arts agency in 
another state 

Have been given 

Have never been given 

Funds to an agency other than a 
state arts afencv in another state 

Have been given ' 

Have never been given 



'10 18 
45 82 



7 13 
48 87 



The giving of funds to agencies in o.ther states is a rare occur- 
rence among state arts agencies, except in the Northeast region. A major- 
ity of state arts agencies in that region have given funds to another state 
arts agency to act on their behalf. The following table shows the number 
and percentage of state arts agencies thaf have given funds to agencies in 
other states, by region: 



Total 

Region 
Northeast 
South 

North Central 
West 



Table 110 
WHETHER FUNDS WERE EVER GIVEN 
TO AGENCY IN ANOTHER STATE, BY REGION 



Total 
Agencies 


Have Given Funds 

to Another 
st-at-P Arts Agency 


# 7. 




7. 


55 100 


10 


18 


\ 0 100 
17^ 100 

12 \ 100 

13 100 


6 
1 
2 
1 


67 
6 

17 
8 



Have Given Funds 
to Agency Other 
Than State 
Arts Agency 



# 
7 



7. 
13 

33 

8 
23 



Have Not Given 
Funds to State 
Arts Agency -or 
Other Agency in 
Another State 
# 7. 

40 73 



2 
16 
9 
9 



22 
94 
75 
69 
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Observation: 



Consultant directors from that region indicate that the 

fact that the New England Regional Committee is not a 

formal organization that can receive funds is the primary 

reason for the giving of funds directly to another state \ 

arts agency. 



Re gional programming , however, is far more widespread, and, in 
fact, a majority of state arts agencies are involved in some type^of re. 
gional programming, with participation in regional organizations climbing 
over the past few years. Regional organizations in this context was de- 
fined as a regional organization of statft arts agencies. 



Table 111 

PARTICIPATION IN REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
, ' AND REGIONAL PROGRAMMING 

Total Agencies 

# 4 7. 



Total & 100 

Participation in regional organi- 
zations prior to fiscal 1974' 21 38 

Participation in regional organi- 
zations in fiscal 1974* 31 56 

Participation in regional organi- 
zations in fiscal 1975 34 62 

*Twenty-four agencies also reported that they participated in 

regional programming on an ad hoc basis in fiscal 1974, and of 

this number 9 were not participating in regional organizations. 



The regional organizations and the number of agencies that report 
ed participation in them in fiscal 1974 and fiscal 1975 were: 



. -3> 
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Table 112 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH 
STATE ARTS AGENCIES HAVE PARTICIPATED* 



Total Number of 
Agencies Participating in 



Fiscal 1974 



Western States Arts Foundation 

New England Regional Committee 

The Upper Midwest Regional Arts Council 

Mid-America Arts' Alliance 

Federation of Central State' Arts Agencies 

Southern Federation of State Arts Agencies** 



10 
6 
5 
4 
4 
2 



Fisc al 1975 

// 

10 
6 
5 
4- 
1 
8 



* Data based on information from survey and data from the National Endowment 
for the Arts. 

** This organization was in its formative stage in fiscal 1974. 



Participation in regional organizations can, naturally, take a 
number of forms. Most often such participation implies funding 6n some 
level, and a majority of agencies participating in regional organizations 
did contribute funds in both fiscal 1974 and fiscal 1975: 
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' Table- 113 

' CONTRIBUTIONS TO REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
(Base: Agencies participating in regional organizations) 



""attributed funds for general operatious 
and on per project basis 
Contributed funds for .general operations 

only 

' Contributed funds for.,per project 

basis only 
• - 

Total amount contributed 
General operations 
Per prqject basis 



$104,812 
31,500 
73,312 



Fiscal 

# 


1974 
7. • 


1 Fiscal 

' » # 


1975 

% 


31 


100 


' 34 


100 


1 


3 . 


• 7 


22 


7 


23 


• 9 


26 


12 


39* 


• 9 • 


26 



$177,102 
64,200 
112,902 



Approximately half of the '21 agencies that were, not participating 
in a regional organization in fiscal 1975 do have plans either to join or 
to form a regional organisation, or to participate in an ad hoc regional 
project. Four agencies reported planning to join a regional organization 
and 6 others to participate in an ad Hoc regional project. The organization, 
J 

and projects mentioned are: y 



9 

:RLC 
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Table 114 - 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OR PROJECTS 
IN WHICH PARTICIPATION IS PLANNED 



Total 
-Agencies 

if 



Total agencies planning to 
•join ox participate in 

Pacific Rim program 

Southern Federation of State Arts Agencies 
Western State Arts Foundation 

Regional museum show of artists-iri- school '-work 

Hispanic advocacy program 

Exchange program with neighboring states 

The Upper Midwest Regional Arts Council 



10 

4 
2 



Regional programming is evidently increasing and state arts agency 
directors believe that it will continue to do so. A large majority feel 
that it will increase during the coming years, and no director believes that 
it will decrease* 
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Table 115 

WHETHER REGIONAL PROGRAMMING WILL * 
INCREASE DURING COMING 3 TC 5 YEARS, AND WHY 



Total 



W ill increase 

Emphasis at federal level, favored by 

National Endowment for the* Arts 
Trend is in this direction 
Means of obtaining more funding 
Increase in cooperative planning/exchange 

• of ideas 
Sharing of resources 
Broadens program variety 
Requires less expenditure per state 
Need' for growth through regional planning 
Services through regional efforts are , 

valuable ' ft 
High quality programming 
Makes programs available to state 
Tendency of bureaucracy to expand 
National resources need to tout for survival 
Able to reach smaller, outlying areas 
Professional companies prefer central 

coord ination 
Avoids repetition in nearby areas 
* Community program demands 
Provides wider exposure to state artists 
Additional technical assistance m 

Will decrease 

Will stay at the same level 
Is not getting off the ground 
Reaching financial limit 
Unique programming situation of agency 



Total 


Agencies 


# 


% 


55 


i nn 


50 


* Q1 


14 


LD 


8 


15 


7 


13 


7 


iJ 


6 


\ 11' 


c 

• D 


X 9 

\ 


5 




5 


.9 


4 


7 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


1 


2 




2 




5 2 




2 




, 2 




2 



3 
1 
1 
1 



5 
2 
2 
2 



Not sure 



* ~c If <vmu or staying at same level comprise volunteered 

Lists of reasons ot increase or budyxub 

responses to an open-end question. 



29. 



\ 

I 



7 



^. 'The belief that regional programming will increase is paralleled ^ 
by a widespread belief that such programming is generally a .benefit to the 
state. Only 5 directors of state arts agencies feel that regional program- 
ming does not benefit their state, while 45 .feel that regional programming 
is beneficial; 4 were not sure and 1 believes -that U tt depends." 

• The reasons mentioned in res'ponse^ to an open-end question by those 

# 

who feel regional programming is beneficial are similar to the reasons given 
for the foreseen increase, with. the exception of the emphasis on the federal 
level: . ' *" 



Table 116 

REASONS REGIONAL PROGRAMMING IS A BENEFIT TO THE STATE* 



Total Agencies 



Total agencies that believe regional 
programming is generally a benefit to 
their state 



V 45 



Requires less expenditure per state 

Excharige of ideas, experience, expertise 

Coordination of touring 

Sharing of resources 

More efficient, can handle programs % 

impossible alone 
Better quality programming possible 
More varied programming 
Wider exposure of state artists 
Access to wide cultural ^resources 
Enables agencies to receive additional funds 
Larger staff av^Tlable 
Enlarges arts awareness pf population 
Individual states may nqt have large 

enough population for some programs 
Larger programs possible 
Enables grants to individuals 
Arts have no boundaries 
Helps satisfy ethnic arts interests 
Less cost to public 
Helps individual regions 



82 
15 
15 
15, 
15 

13 
11 
11 
11 

7 
7 
5 
5 



ERLC 



Volunteered responses to open-end questions. 
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\ Table 117 * / 
REASONS "REGIONAL PROGRAMMING DOES NOT BENEFIT STATE 

# 

Total Agencies 

- ■ - f % 

Total agencies that believe regional % * 

programming is not generally a benefit to ^ ? 

their state ; r 2 

State- needs differ within region J . 2 

Too' expensive . 2 4 

Not applicable to agency 

Federal concept does not meet real , 2 

» regional needs 



"volunteered responses to open-end questions. 



In the discussion of regional programing, state arts agency direc 
tors .were finally asked in.an open-end question what they wo^j>refer to 
see'happen in regional programming, and again pany of the reasons for which 
they foresee an increase in such programing and, naturally , . their views of 
its benefits are reflected in their desires. 
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Table 118 

PREFERRED DEVELOPMENTS -IK REGIONAL PROGRAMMING* 



Total . 
M6fe regional programming and planning 
Sharing of programs and resources 
More technical assistance, sharing or 

expertise • 
More reliance on regional organizations 
Touring of major resources, within and 

outside region \ 
Long-range planning \ 
Regionalism only where programs or common 

needs necessitate, no^ just for funds 
More resident art groups 
Music programs 
Dance programs 
Better programs 

More assistance to individual artist 
Education projects 
Sharing of costs 

Establishment of regional crafts centers 
Visual arts programs ' - 

Theatre programs * 
Not restricted to geographic regions, but 

based on attitudes and nee?ds 
More funding from National -Endowment for 

the Arts 
Reach widest possible audience 

Regional Councils, Foundations , 

Strictly service-oriented, with no direct 
• funding other than to srate agencies 

Performing arts programming 

More service programming 

More community development 

Less expensive tour packages 

Decentralization 

Financing of transportation 



Total Agencies 




% 


JJ 


1 00 


1 "7 

17 


Ji. 


1 0 


22 


7 


13 


D 


ix 


6 


11 


5 


9 


4 


7 


/. 


7 


4 


7 


4 


7 


3 


■ 5 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 - 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


"2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 




2 




2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 
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« * 

The tables indicate that regional programing is a definite trend 
throughout the country. Most state arts agency directors feel that it is a 
positive trend, and .one that is very beneficial to their state, but there is 
some indic ation that it*is felt to be directed at*he» fro, the federal level. 
There is a strong recognition, however, that mo/ abetter programming at 
Possible irth, regional "planning and execution is 

carried out well. 

p-ral.iat-inn o f Rela tionships 

in the study of intrastate and interstate relationships, directors 
' " were asked to rate their relationships with nine types of groups, agencies 

or individuals^ a scale of very positive, somewhat positive, somewhat nega- 
- ' ti ve, or very negative. The list and ratings given them - which, it should 
be remembered, only reflect directors' perceptions - are shown in the fol- 
lowing table. 



id 

EMC 
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Table 119 

RATINGS OF RELATIONSHIPS WITH SELECTED GROUPS, AGENCIES OR INDIVIDUALS 



Total 
Agencies 



The National Endowment 
for the Arts 

Cultural organizations 

and institutions 
» 

Other state agencies 



Local and community 
arts councils 

' The legislative 
leadership 

The governor's office 



Local and community 
governments in the state 

The state legislature 
overall 

Major private support 
sources in the state. 



Very Somewhat Somewhat Very 
Positive Positive Negative Negative 



55 




1U 






J.00% 


82% 


18% 






55 


35 


ID fc 


2 




100% 


63% 


29% 


" 4% 




55 


15 


36 


2 




100% 


27% 


65% 


4% 




55 


40 


10 






100% 


73% 


18% 






•55 


17 


30 


5 


1 


100% 


31% 


54% 


9% 

V 


2% 


55 


28 


18 < 


5 


1 


100% - 


50% 


33% 


9% 


2% 










*■ 


55 


11 


35 


2 




100% 


20% 


63% 


4% 


% 


55 


15 


29 


10 




100% 


27% 


53% 


18% 




55 


8 


21 


6 


2 


100% 


15% 


37% 


11% 


4% 



No Relation- 
ship/Not 
Applicable Sure 



1 

2% 
2 

4% 

5 . 
9% 



2% 



1 


1 


2% 


"2% 


1 




2% 


4% 


6 


1 


11% 


2% 




1 




, 2%' 


17 


1 


31% 


2% 



o 
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CHAPTER VI 
MANAGEMENT 



0 
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' MANAGEMENT 

• This chapter concerns the management of the state arts agencies, 
covering the following areas: f 

' - position within the stat e' government, iTe.'T the state 
arts agency's autonomy as a government . agency or "office. 

_ the council or commission , i.e., the governing board of 
s >■ the agency. A number of significant aspects of the 
' council/ commission are studied, including: 

— the confposition and characteristics of ^ members of 
the council/commission • 

— the selection and terms of members of the council/ 
commission v 

— meetings of the council/commission and any of its 

committees 

_ the chairman of the council /commission, Jncluding the 
selection and term of office of the chairman, and the 
communications between the chairman and the state 
hierarchy. (It should be remembered, that all infor- 
. mation was derived from the director, and not from 
the chairman.) 

_ the director of the agency (including persons who wer. 
serving as acting or interim directors at the time of 
the survey), including the selection of the director, 
the characteristics, experience and salaries of direc- 
tors, activities in which- directors engage, and the 
communications between the director and the state 
hierarchy . 

3 Ox 



. The final section of the chapter focuses oa the decisioa-fakiag 
^possibilities of the ageacy aaong its seaages^t, the state govensseat 
land the arts community; 



Position within the Sta te Government Structure 

The position of the state' arts agency within the state government 
structure i.e., its independence of other agencies or offices - could 
affect the management and decision-making hierarchy of the agency. The 
greater autonomy an agency has, the greater freedom it possibly could enjoy 
developing^ and initiating programs and projects. Approximately half of the 
state arts agencies are set up as autonomous agencies of the state government 

and another one-fourth have autonomy as an agency although positioned within 

a larger agency or department.' 



Table 120 

POSITION OF STATE ARTS AGENCY WITHIN THE STATE GOVERNMENT 

Total. Agencies 
# 7. 



Total 

"Autonomous agency of state government 
Autonomous agency within a larger agency 

or department 
Subordinate agency of a larger agency 

or department * 
Office in an agency or department that 

has purposes other than the arts 
Part of the executive office of the 

governor 



55 
28 

14. 

3 

5 

5 



10,0 
52 

25 

5 

9 

9 
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Being within another agency, department or office, however, does 
not necessarily mean that an agency is restricted in its activities. Indi- 
cations are that there may be a trend" toward umbrella agencies and depart- 
ments, in which arts- and. culture occupy only one section; certainly recent 
^organizational legislation in a number of states has been in this direc- 
tion. ,As of the end of fiscal year 1974, though, a full majority of 42 of 
the state arts agencies were autonomous either on their^ own or within a . 
larger agency. The management structure within the state arts agencies is 
considered below. 



\ 



Councils and Commissions 

All 55 state arts agencies have some type of council, commission 
or board. The size of these councils /commissions ranges from 104 in Louisiana 
to 7 each- in Oregon and Puerto Rico. The membership of councils/commissions , . 
(not including American Samoa, for which data on councils /commissions were 
not obtained) totaled 887 at the time of survey, or an average of 16 members 
per council. (However, the Louisiana council is far larger than any. other; 
the second largest membership after the 104 in Louisiana is 25' each in 
Connecticut and Delaware.) The median membership is 15, which is also the 

actual membership in 21 states. 

in 14 states, however, there were vacancies on the council/commission 
at the close of fiscal 1974, the number of vacancies totaling 27. The number 
of members actually serving was 756 (excluding American Samoa and Louisiana), 
or an average of 14 per council /commission. 



3Uj 
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Table 121 * 
■ SIZE OF COUNCIL/COMMISSION 



Louisiana 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

North Carolina 

Illinois 

Maine; 

Nevada 

Washington 

Arkansas 

California 

Pennsylvania 

District of Columbia 

Texas 

Kentucky 

New York 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Florida « 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Mis souri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Vest Virginia 

Idaho 

Utah 

Guam 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

Alaska 

Colorado 

Maryland , 

Minnesota 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

Mew Hampshire 
Rhbde Island 
South Carolina 
Virgin Islands 
Virginia 
Oregon 
Puerto Rico , 

TOTAL 

Total without Louisiana 



Total Number^ 
of Membership 
0 

m 

25 
25 
1U 
21 
21 
. 21 
21 
20 
19 
19 
18 
18 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
13 
13 
12 ' 
12 
12 

11 - 

11 

11 

11 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

7 

887 
783 



Number of Members 
Serving at Close 
of Fiscal 1974 

9 

21 
25 

n 
Ik 

21 
19 
21 
21 
17 
--11_ 
18 
18 
18 
\U 
16 
14 
14 
15 
15 

15 * 
13 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
13 
15 
15 
\U 
15 
15 
15 
15 
13 
13 
9 

10 
12 
U 
11 

8 
11 
10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

7 



756 



1/Does not include American Samoa, for which data on council/commissions 

were not obtained, 
£/Data not available. 

^* Li^.cid by total Si2e of council /commission. 
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Interestingly, the budget size of a state arts agency does not 
significantly affect the size of the council/commission. Although agencies 
in the lowerst budget category have a lower average council/commission 
membership of 13, the average membership was 15 in each of the other budget 
sizes (excluding Louisiana). 



Table 122 1/ 
AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP OF COUNCIL/ COMMISSION BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES 




Average membership 14 



Ex penditures 

15™ $250,000- $500,000- $750 , 000 
$ 250,000 $499,999 $749.999 an_d_Qvgr 

■ il 0 9 



// 



15 



15 



15 



i^Does not include Louisiana. 

Composition of Council s /Commissions 

A somewhat higher proportion of council/commission- members are 
me n than women. A "large majority of members are white and are between the 
ages of 35 and 64. < The male majority on councils/ commissions is particu- 
larly high aaong agencies with expenditures of $750,000 and above, where 
almost two in three council/commission members are men. 



0 
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Table 123 ,* 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MEMBERS 

(Base:. Members serving at close of fiscal i*/*; 

Expend itures_ 



Total. 



Total members serving 

at close of fiscal 1974 756 100 



Sex- 

Men 
Women 



Racial /ethnic group 
White 
Black 

S pan ish-Amer ican 
Oriental 
American Indian 
Other 

Age 

Under 25 years 
25-34 years 
35-49 years 
50-64 years 
65 and over 
Not sure 



420 
336 



673 
51 
18 
4 
3 
7 



1 
62 
297 
201 
64 
31 



Below $250,000- $500,000- S^? 00 

$25o!pOO $499,999 $749,999. and^bove 

t~~ % ' 



-56 
44 



89 
7 
2 

1- 

* 

1 



* 
8 
40 
40 
8 
4 



100 



54- 
46 



84 
9 
3 



13 
37 
37 
6 
7 



100 

54_ 
46 



93 
5 
1 



7. 
100 



51 
49 



92 
6 
1 



7. 
100 



65 
35 



83 
7 
7 
3 



1 








1 




* 






8 


6 


5 


40 


48 


34 


42 


39 


39 


10 


6 


11 


* 


1 


11 



— ^Does not include Louisiana. 



Observation: 



The male majority on councils/ commissions "verses the 
population ratio; in the 1970 census 53* of adult Ameri 
21 years and older were women and only 47/. men. 

The\roportion of white members, on the other hand, ex- 
actly niches the 89% of the adult population classified 
as whitein the 1970 census. 
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Occupation* of Councyj Cogmjissign Members 

Councils/commissions are to a very large extent populated by people 
. whose professions are not in the arts. People whose occupations are in the 
arts and cultural fields accounted for only 1 in 5 members, including 15% who 
are artists, 14% .who are on. staffs of cultural organizations, 1% who are 
architects or urW planners, and the less than 0.5% each who are music or 
dance teachers or gallery owners. In some states - Florida, Hawaii, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Mississippi, Nebraska and Tennessee -- no members of the 
councils/commissions work in' the arts and cultural .areas. 

Business people (22%), educators (16%), professional people (6%) 
and volunteers (18%) constitute a majority of councils/commissions, with 
an additional 8% identified as homemakers. " Elected or appointed state of- 
ficials accounted for only 3% of council/commission memberships overall, 
but at least 1 in 5 members were elected or appointed officials in Califor- 
nia, the District of Columbia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

The table indicates chat generally boards represent a wide range 
of occupations that could bring expertise from many fields to the work of 
the agency. It should also be noted that members from occupations not in 
the arts and cultural fields may still have a great deal of arts expertise 
even though their professions are elsewhere. 



3Uf 



.1 



Total 
Agencies 



Total members serving at 
^lose of fiscal 1974 | 756 

>- X 

100 



Bus iness / f inane lal 
4 Bankers, asscountdnts or 
other financial experts 
Retailers 

Other business people 

Arts/cultural 
Artists 

Staffs of cultural 

organizations 
Architects/urban planners 
Music/dance teachers 
Gallery owners 
« 

Education 
Teachers — college/university 
Educational administrators 
Teachers — elementary /secondary 

Professional 
Lawyers 
Doctors 

Media 
Critics 
Other media 

Volunteers active in civic 
affairs, not otherwise 
employed 

Homemakers 

Electe'd or appointed 9 

state officials 
Union otticiais 
Other v 



22 

5 
3 

■ 14 

20 
15 

14 
1 
* 
* 

16 
7 
6 
3 

6 
5 
1 

5 
1 

4 



18 

8 

3 
1 
1 



Ala- 
bama 



Alas- 
ka 



14 
14 



: 14 

! 7 



Table 124 

OCCUPATIONS OF COUNCIL/COMMISSION MEHBERS 
- (Base: Members serving at close of fiscal 1974) 

Amer-' • Con " District 

lean Ari- Arkan- Call- Colo- nect- Dela- of 
Samoa zona sas fornla rado icuc.„ ware_ Columbia 



Flor- 
ida 



Geor- 
gia 



Guam Hawaii 



llli- 
Idaho no is^ 



Indi- 
ana Iowa 



14 


1 1 
1 1 


14 


% 


' % 


% 


100 


100 


100 


3? 




28 


7 




7 


30 


18 


7 
14 


7 
7 


18 

9 


14 
7 








: 


9 


7 


21 


37 
28 


21 
14 


14 




7 


! 7 


9 





18 



14 
7 



% 



12 

6 



24 
18 
6 

12 
6 
6 

6 
6 



23 34 
6 



% 

100 
17 

6 

11 

27 
21 



17 



21 



X 

100 

28 



28 

18 

9 



100 100 



8 



40 
20 



14 
9 
5 

21 

13 

5 
9 
5 



6 


27 


16 


24 


6 


18 


4 


13 




9 


8 


5 






4 


5 


6 


9 


12 


5 


6 


9 


8 


5 






4 




6 




A 












6 




. 4 





12 13 
8 13 



Ij8 


0 


15 


9 


9 

E2 


13 


2± 


15 


11 


% 


X 


X 


% 


X 


J. 


A 




% 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


17 




33 


34 


45 


ii 


34 


1 


23 




- 






- 




6 




f 






: 








14 


f 




11 


20 


33 


34 


45 


15 


14 




91 


22 
17 


~ 


20 

L J 


22. 




16 


14 


13 


22 




22 


- 




14 


13 


8 


6 










8 






14 






7 














17 


20 
7 




33 
22 


22 
11 


CO] CO 




20 
7 


31 
23 


17 


13 




11 








13 t 












11 








8 


11 
11 


14 
7 


7 
7 




ii 


8 

a 


19 
19 








7 






11- 












ii 


* 2 


ii 




8 


ii 


il 


• 8 




13 


17 


11 




8 


14 


13 


'8 



11 



21 



33 



22 



45 



26 



19 



47 8 



(continued) 
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Total members serving at 
close of fiscal 1974 



Business/ financial 

Bankers, accountants or 

other financial experts 
Retailers 

Other business people 

Art s /cultural 
Artists 

Staffs of cultural 

organizations 
Archltects/uifoan planners 
Music/dance teachers 
Gallery owners 



Total 
Agencies 



Kan- Ken- 
sat tuckv 



f 

756 

X 
100 

2_2 

5 
3 
14 

20 
15 

14 
1 



. Education .16 
Teachers— college/university 7 
Educational administrator* 6 
Teachers — elementary/secondary 3 



Professional 
Lawyers 
Doctors 

Media 
Critics 
Other media 

Volunteers activeVin civic 
affairs, not otherwise 
employed 

Homenakers 

Elected or appointed 

state officials 
•Union officials 
Other 



18 
8 

3 
1 
1 



Table 124 ' * 

OCCUPATIONS OF COUNCIL/COMMISSION MEMBERS (continued) ' 
(Base: Members serving at close of fiscal 1974) 

\ 

1/ Massa- Mis- • New 

Loul- Mary- chu- Mich- Mlnne- sis- Mis- Mon- »Nc- Hamp- 

slana Maine land setts tgan sota lppt ourl tana braska Nevada shire 



Z 

> 

6 

2 
> 
r 



/ 0) 

( pi 



,Nev 
Jersey 



New 
Mexico 



North 
New Car£- 
York Una 



North 
Dakota 



10 1^ 

X X 

100 100 

10 - 
10 



10 14 
10 14 



il 


8 


15 


15 


11 


X 


% 


X 


X 


- % 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


16 


il 


27 


20 


36 






7 


13 


27 


16 








9 




13 


20 


7 




5 


26 


52 


13 




5 


13 


26 


* 13 






13 


26 







10 


14 


22 


26 


14 


10 




11 


13 






14 


11 


13 


7 
7 


10 


7 


11 


13 




10 


7 


11 


13 








10 




7 






5 




7 






5 






60 




31 








58 


5 












22 















33 



37 
9 



15 

X 



60 
20 
40 



II 
7 

20 



15 
X 

100 
46 
20 
20 



46 
46 



20 
13 

7 



20 
20 



14 
7 



20 
20 



14 
7 



14 

7 
7 

7 
7 



21 
X 

100 
22 
5 

17 

29 
14 

10 



15 
5 

10 



32 40 39 



14 
5 



10 



2 


15 


13 


16 


24 


15 


X 


X 


X 


% 


X 


X 


100 


lOOt 


100 


100 


100 


100 


22 


20 


8 


31 


* 21 


1 




7 


8 


6 




7 














'22 


13 




25 


17 




11 
11 


40 
20 


23 
23 


45 
37 


21 
21 


32 
32 



11 
11 

11 
11 



11 



34 



13 
7 

n 

vl3 



1 
7 

20 



15 
IS 

46 
46 



13 



8 • 



12 
4 
4 
4 



39 
4 



20 
20 



I 

7 
I 

7 

:7 



> 

O 
I 

O 

m 
z 

H 

n 

73 

O 
■n 

H 
X 

m 
> 

H 

J° 

2 
O 



(continued) 



09 

ro 



r— • 

m 



o 

ERIC 



3iu 



31. 



1 



Total members sdrving at 
close of fiscal 1974 _ 



Total 
Agencies 



756 
% 

100 



Business/ f lnancial * 22. 

Bankers, accountants or 

other financial experts 5 

Retailers 3 

Other business^ people 14 

Arcs/cultural 20 
, Artists . 15 
Staf fs at- cultural 

organizations 14 

Architects/urban planners 1 

Music/dance teachers * 

Gallery owners * 

Education 16. 
Teachers — col lege /university 7 

-Educational administrators 6 
Teachers — elementary/ secondary £ 

Pro f essional 6, 

Lawyers t * ' 5 

Doctors * 1 

hedia ' * I 

Critics * 1 

Other media 4 

Volunteers active in civic 

affairs, not otherwise 

employed 18 

Hotnemakers 8 
Elected or appointed 

state officials 3 

Union officials 1 

Other I 

1/ Data not obtained. 
* Le«s than 0.5% 



Okla- 
Ohio hona 



Table 124 

OCCUPATIONS OF COUNCIL/ COMMISSION MEMBERS (continue^) 
(Base: Members serving at cJose of fiscal- 1974) 

f « 

Penn- South * 

syl- . Puerto Rhode Caro- South Ten-. Ver- Virgin Vir- 

Orefton vania Rico Island llna Dakota nessee Texas Utah mont Islands Kinia 



15 14 

pm iszv 

X % 
100 100 

39 

14. 
7 



26 



72 



7 

n 

% 

100 



100 



7 

X* 

X 

100 



9 

% 

10O 



9 

z 

100 



15 
X 
100 



15 v 18 



100 



n 15 

X I % 
100 ICO 100 



9 

X 

100 



9 

100 



Wash- 
ing- 



100 



West 
Vir- 
ginia, 



Wis- Wyomr 
consin inc. 



lb 

I 

100 



12 

% 

100 



14 

14 

14 



14 



21 



21 



14 



14. 
14 



14 
14 



22. 


22 


39 




11 




13 




11 


11 


13 






11 . 


13 






11 


7 


14 




11 


7 


■ 7, 




7 




7 




22 








22 






11 




33 


27 






7 





u. 
11 



17 
'37 



15 



20 
7 
13 



11 



11 



11 



22 
34 

11 



n 

11 



n 
11 

11 
11 



34 
n 



15 

10 
5 

10 
5 
5 



22 



10 



26 
13 
13 " 



28 
13 



34 
8 
26 

8 
8 



10 



100 



2 


30 


J23 




56 


11 


7 


59 


11 


16 


20 




11 


15 


14 


8 


30 


7 


30 


6 
6 
11 




56 


- * * 
11 


7 


>> 


6 
*> 

0 • 
6 


8 
8 


7 
13 




11 


5 
10 


7 
7 


8 


10 

20 


7 


28 
14 


23 

6 


58 
44 


11 
11 


21 


7 

7 . 




11 
11 


69 

1 


46 
39 


11 
11 


11 


28 

18 ' 


I 


34 
17 


20 
20 




14 


11 


9- — 














7 




11 


10 


7 


17 





20. 
20 



10 
20 



rn 

'A 



3» 



-5E 

CO 



o 

ERIC 



31, 



313 
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Bnards of S e parate Asso ciated Foundations 

In addition to the councils /commissions, eleven states had boards 
of separate associated foundations in fiscal 1974. (The Massachusetts foun- 
dation wa; IT fully operational at that time.) The total membership of the 
eleven boards was 126 and at the close of fiscal 1974, 5 vacancies existed, 
for a total of 121 beared members, or an average of 11 members per board, 
serving at that time. The size of boards ranged from 25 in Michigan to 5 la 
Wyoming. (In all eleven states, there is at least some duplication among ' 
coyncil/commission members and board members.) 

Table 125 

SIZE OF BOARD OF SEPARATE ASSOCIATED FOUNDATION 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

New York * 

Oregon 

South Carolina 

Wyoming, 

TOTAL 



Total Number 
of Member shi£ 

6 
10 
15 
21 

6 
25 
15 

7 

7 

9 

5 

126 



Number of Members 
Serving, at Close 
of Fiscal 1974 

. # 
,6 

15 
21 

5 

23 
15 

5 

7 

9. 
5 

121 
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The proportion of foundation board members who are men is even 
higher than that of council/ commission members, and the proportion vho are 
white is somewhat higher. 



31. j 
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Table 126 
CHARACTERISTICS AND OCCUPATIONS OF 
MEMBERS OF BOARDS OF SEPARATE ASSOCIATED FOUNDATIONS 
(Base: " Members serving at close of fiscal 1974; 



Total Agencies 

it % 



Total members servin g at close of fiscal 1974 



121 



100 



Sex 
Men 
Women 

Racial /ethnic group 
White 
Black 

Spanish-American 
Age 

Under 25 years 
25-34 years 
35-49 years 
50-64 years 
65 years and over 
Not sure 

Occupation 



82 
39 

114 
6 
1 



9 
47 
51 
9 
5 



Business/financial 

Bankers, accountants or other financial experts 

Retailers 

Other business people 

Arts/culture 
Artists 

Staffs of cultural organizations 
Architects/urban planners 

Education 
Teachers — college/university 
Educational administrators 
Teachers — elementary/secondary 

Professional 
.Lawyers 
Doctors * 

Media 
Critics 
Other media 

Volunteers active in civil affairs, not otherwise employed 
Homemakers 

Elected or appointed state officials 
Union officials 



68 
32 

94 
5 
1 



7 
39 
43^ 

4 



29 

9 

3 
17 

18 
12 
5 
1 

16 
2 

12 
2 

2 
8 
1 



5 
18 
4 
1 



316 
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Observation : 

The even larger proportion of business on the boards of 
associated foundations than on the councils/ commissions 
is not unexpected, considering the thrust- of most foun- 
dations toward such areas as fund-raising in the private 
sector rather than government funding and specific arts 
activities as in the agencies themselves. 



Selection of Council/Commission Members 

Directors of state arts agencies report that the governor of the 
state is influential "in the selection of new members of the council or com- 
mission. Since the council or commission members are nominally chosen by 
the governor (or secretary of state) in all states except Vermont, where all 
members are elected by a membership body, this is not surprising. When 
directors were asked how much influence each of a list of twelve people or 
types of people has in selecting new members — on a scale of "a great deal, 
"some but not a great deal," M only a little," or "no influence at all" — 
more than 90% of the directors reported that the governor of the state has a 
great 'deal of influence, and in only 2 states did the governor have no inf lu 
$nce at all. The list of twelve and the number of agencies reporting that 
each had a great deal pf influence in selecting new members are shown in the 
following table: 

Table 127 

PEOPLE WITH A GREAT DEAL OF INFLUENCE 
ON SELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS OF COUNCIL /COMMISSION 



Tctal Agencies 



# 7. 

Total . 55 100 

Qovernor 50 91 

The chairman of the council/commission 19 35 

The executive director 17 31 

Non-elected or appointed state officials 11 20 

Other elected state officials 10 18 \ 

Currenti council /commission members 7 13 

Arts and cultural organizations A 7 

Individual artists , : 3 5 

, The staff of the agency 4 2 4 

Community councils « \ 1 2 

Elected local and municipal officials 1 2 

Other political leaders » 7 13 . 

Newspaper editor (volunteered) GJ^ j 1 2 
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Observation; 



The directors' responses indicate that the arts community-- 
wlth the exception of any members of that community serving 
on the current council/commission and the executive director 
of the agency — is influential in very few states in the 
^Slectiofo/new council /conuniss ion members. Basically, the 
selection process is a political one, and this is reflected 
strongly in the reasons for which members are chosen. 



From a list of nineteen possible reasons - drawn up by the Na- 
tional Research Center of the Arts in conjunction with consultant agency 
directors and representatives of the National Endowment for the Arts - with 
the .opportunity given to add others, directors were asked which were the 
two or three most predominant as reasons for the selection of members of the 
council/commission, and which were the two or three that the directors feel 
should be most predominant in the selection of members of the, council or 
commission. A political reason ranked highest in the former category, while 
arts-related reasons were selected most often in the latter. 



31^ 



< 



Total 
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Table 128 

TWO OR THREE MOST PREDOMINANT REASONS IN THE SELECTION 
OF COUNCIL/COMMISSION MEMBERS SERVING 
AT THE END OF FISCAL 19 74 



Total Agencies 





55 


100 


Are friends of official's or politicians 


19 


35 


Are successful practicing artists 


18 


33 


Are prominent in public life 


17 


31 


Have political influence 


17 


. 31 


Represent regions or areas of the state 






(excluding elected or appointed 






officials) 


17 


31 


Are patrons of the arts or major 






collectors, , 


13 


24 


Are experts in the administration or 






production of the arts 


11 


20 


Are arts educators 


10 


19 


Are prominent in business 


9 


17 


Are socially prominent 


8 


15 


Are experts in non-arts administrative 







dreas (such ^lS law, accounting, business 
practices, etc.) 4 7 

Represent segments of the population 

, (such as minority groups, etc.) 4 7 

Are prominent in foundations or other 

non-profit organizations 2' 4 

Are prominent in the labor movement 1 2 

Are elected or appointed state or local 

government officials 1 2 

Are politicians (other than elected or 

appointed officials) 1 2 

Ar& prominent in art criticism or 

journalism - 
Are prominent in film, radio, television 
Are prominent in education (other than 

being arts educators) 
Other ; * 1 2 

Not sure 1 2 



31 a 



* 
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/ Table 129 

TWO OR THREE REASONS THAT DIRECTORS FEEL SHOULD BE MOST PREDOMINANT 
TWO OR niREE^REASWb^ QF. MEMBERS OF COUNCIL/COMMISSION 

Total Agencies 



Total 



55 



100 



Are experts in the administration or 

production of the arts- 
-At e -succe ssf ul_pra cjtic ing„§rt is$,s 
Represent regions or areas of the 

state (excluding elected or appointed 
officials) 
Are experts in non-arts administrative 
areas (such as law, accounting, business 
practices, etc.) ' 
Represent segments of the population 

(such as minority groups, etc.)* 
Are patrons of the arts or major 

collectors 
Are prominent in business 
Are arts educators 
Are prominent in public life 
Have political influence 
Are prominent in foundations or other 

non-profit organizations 
Are prominent in art criticism or 

journalism 
Are prominent in education (other than 

being arts educators) 
Are elected or appointed state or local , 

government officials 
Are friends of officials or politicians 
Are prominent in film, radio, television 
Are prominent in the labor movement 
Are socially prominent 
Are politicians (other than elected or 

appointed officials) 
Other 



35 > 
27 



15 



65 
50 



28 



14 


26 


14 


26 


13 


24 


11 


20 


10 


19 


10 


19 


7 


13 


3 


,6 


2 


4 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 






4 


7 



Having political influence was high ranked among the two or three 
most predominant reasons in the selection of members, but 'was relatively 
low ranked among the reasons directors feel should be predominant; further- 
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more, being friends of officials or politicians was cited by the largest 
proportion of directors as one of the two or three most predominant rea- 
sons, but was selected by only one director as a reason that should be 
predominant. These differences indicate that the directors believe the 
councils/commissions are more politically-oriented than they should be. 

In contrast, being expert in the administration of production of 

f 

-t-he-arts ^picked.-bylj5^dir^ctoxs , more than for any other factors as one 
of those that should be predominant ~ was actually one of the most pre- 
dominant in only 11 councils/commissions. Successful, practicing artists 
are, however, high ranked among both the actual predominant reasons and 
those that should be predominant* 

Observation : 

Despite the low proportions of directors selecting 
politically-associated reasons as, among those that 
should be predominant, consultant directors have 
poinded out that the political influence of the 
council/commission can be an important factor in 
the successful operations of a state arts agency. 
The responses indicate, and the consultant directors 
confirmed, that the\eneral desire is for a board 
with a balance of business, political and arts members* 

Significant variations in reasons for the selection of council/ 
commission members can be seen when the skate arts agencies are considered 
in terms of regional subgroupings . Council /emission members in the North 

east are, according to the directors, much more likely to be chosen for 

\ 

arts-related reasons -- such as being artists, artsN-ducatcrs, are experts 
in the administration of the arts — than those in any X other part of the. 
country. Only 20% of agency directors nationally reported that expertise 

32 i< 
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in arts administration - highest ranked among reasons that should *S> pre- 
dominant in selection - actually was predominant, but a majority of those 
in the Northeast reported arts expertise as a predominant reason for the 
selection of members in fiscal 1974, and in fact this was highest ranked as 
an actual reason for selection in that area. ' In contrast, only 6% of the 
directors of agencies in the : South reported that council/ commission members 
had been chosen for their arts administration expertise, while 53% noted 
that being friends of officials or politicals, and an equal 53% that having 
political influence, as a reason for selection. 

Practicing artists are more likely to be picked for councils/com- 
missions in the West, where 62X of agency directors said being a successful 
practicing artist was a predominant reason, compared with 44% in the North- 
east and only 18% and 17% respectively in the South and North Central regions. 



I 
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Table 130 

TWO OR THREE MOST PREDOMINANT REASONS IN SELECTION OF 
COUNCIL/COMMISSION MEMBERS SERVING AT END OF FISCAL 1974 



to 

Total 



Are friends. of officials or politicians 
Are successful practicing artists 
Are prominent in public life 
Have political influence * m 
Represent regions or areas of the state 

(excluding elected or appointed officials) 
Are patrons of the arts or major collectors , 
Are experts in the administration or 

production of the arts 
Are arts educators 
Are prominent in business 
Are socially prominent 
Are* experts in non-arts administrative 

areas (such as law, accounting, business 

practices, etc*) 
Represent segments* of the population 

(such as minority groups, etc.) 
Are prominent in foundations or other non- 

profit organizations 
Are prominent in the labor movement 
Are elected or appointed state or local 

government officials 
Are politicians '(other than elected or 

appointed officials) 



Total 


North- 




North 


Agenc ies 


east 


South 


Central 


(55) ' 

% 


(9) 
7. 


(17) 

% 


(12) 
% 


35 


. 33 


53 


42 


33 


44 


18 


17 


31 


33 


35 


42 


31 




53 


33 



31 

24 

20 
19 
17 
15 



7 

7 

4 
2 

2 

2 



22 
22 

56 
22 
22 



11 



29 
18 

6 
6 

>& 
29 



12 
6 

6 
6 



50 
33 



TOT 

% 

15 
62 
15 
- 31 

23 
23 



17 / 8 

25/ 15 

8 31 

8 15 



8 
8 
8 



15 

8 
8' 



Not only are political reasons important in the selection of 
council/commission members now, but some directors see even more of a 
trend in that direction. When asked whether they foresee any trends or 
shifts in the reasons for which council or commission members might be 
selected during the coming three to five years, 28 directors said they 
do foresee trends or shifts, with 24 feeling no trends or shifts will 
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take Place and 3 not sure. Becoming mote political was tee most mentioned 
trend in response to an open-end ,uestion on which" trends ware expected. 



MB, OR SHIFTS REASONS FofsElSU OF COUNCIL£C0MM£SSI(W MEMBERS 
FORESEEN DURING COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 



Total agencies that do foresee trends* or shift* 

Jj eco £tng more political, Increased emphasis 

on political Influence 
Increasing representation of ethnic groups 
More emphasis on business and/or labor 
Greater input from artists 
Fewer patrons of the arts and socially 

prominent people 
More geographic awareness around state 
• Fewfjr selections for political reasons 
More choice based on ability 
Structuring of council /commission In a 

more professional manner 
More reliance on recommendations of agency 

and /or present council/commission 
More representation from the arts 
Changes due to new governor 
Fewer members from major institutions 
Fewer practicing artists 

More experts in non-arts administrative area 
Greater knowledge of high arts % 
Greater Influence of community-based organi- 
zations or "groups 



Total Agencies 


# 


7. 


28 


51 


11 


20 


•3 


5 


3 


5 


3 


5 






3 


5 


2 . 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


1 


2 


. 1 


2 


3 1. 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 



* Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 
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Observation : 

Except for the 11 directors who feel that the selection 
of members will be more politically oriented, tftere is 
little consensus on any movement in this area, and the 
directors' volunteered responses indicate that it is 
unlikely that any major change will occur in the bases ^ 
on which council/commission members are selected. 



Terms of ServigeiM Council/Commission Members 

■ ■ - # 

Once a commission member is selected, it is likely that he or *he 

will serve for many years, In more than half of the agencies the term of 

service is at least four, years, (nosh councils/commissions have staggered 

« 

terms of service.)' 



Table 132 

TERMS OF SERVICE OF COUNCIL/COMMISSION MEMBERS 





*■ 




Total Agencies 
# 7. 




9 

Total 




55* 


100 


» 


Specified terms 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

More than 4 years 




54 
2 

24 
15 
13 


98 

mm 

4 
43 
27 
24 




No specified terms 




1 

7 


2 




Members 1 terms are staggered 
All terms end at same time 




48 
7 


87 
13 



9 
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' Furthermore, on more than three in four councils/commissions _ 
'members may serve two or more terms a>ns ecu tively, while on. the remaining 
councils/ commissions two or more norf-consecutive terms* are possible. And, 

in practice, members of most councils/commissions do serve' at least^ a few 

* » • 

terms. ' v 



Table 133 
NUMBER OF TERMS ELIGIBLE TO SERVE 
AND NUMBER OF TERMS MOST COUNCIL/COMMISSION MEMBERS DO SERVE 

Total Agencies 
# o 7. 

Total 55 100 



Eligible to serve 

Two or more terms consecutively 

Two or more terms non-consecutively 
Only one term 



43 78 
12 22 



Length actually served by most mfembers 
One term 
Few terms 

As long as wish or able ° l ^ 

Not in operation long enough to tell 
It varies (volunteered) 



15 27 
29 52 



2 • 4 
1 2 



The likelihood of council/commission members serving at least a 

few terms is reflected in the fact that a majority of the members serving 

at the close of fiscal 1974 had been on the do'uncil/ commission at least 
three years, and almost one in five had served six years or more. (Most 
agencies themselves were established in the mid-1960' s.) 
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Table 134 
TIME SERVED ON COUNCIL /COMMISSION 
(Base: Members serving at close of fiscal 1974) 

Total 

Total members serving at 1 
close of fiscal 1974 (756 ) 100 

Less than 1 year « " 



1-2 -years 
3-5 years 
6 -.10 years 
More than 10 years 1 



24 
42 
18 



When asked in an open-end question what change, if any, they would 
like to see in terms of service of the council/commission members, more than 
two in five directors expressed satisfaction with the current procedures; 
however, one in five would prefer a greater turnover of members. Many of 
the answers to this question hark back to the questions on reasons for the 
selection of members rather than pertain to terms of service, and they re- 
flect the fact already discussed that members tend to be selected for rea- 
other than those the directors feel should be the basis of selection. 
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_ DESIRED » TEEMS OF SERVICE^OF * COUNCIL/COMMISS ION «E»ERS* 



Total 

None; present system is good 
Shorter terms, limit on terms , greater, 
. ' turnover 
Skip Jt'ter two consecutive therms 
Staggered terms r 

More involvement with overall policy 
Election of chairman by council rather than 

appointment by governor 
Allow members to serve as long as wish or 

able 

<~\ Utilization of past members 

^ Fewer new members who have not had 
contact with counc il/commiss ion 
. Terms of members too tied in with that 
of governor 
Change of emphasis from volunteer to 

professional , 
More members who are knowledgeable and 

interested in field 
Regular appointments should be made as 
law states 

Increased involvement of independent areas 
More direct action outside council meetings 
More experts in non-arts administrative areas 
Do not know 



Total Agencies 


# 


7. 


55 


100 


24 


44 


11 


20 


5 


9 


4 


7 


2 


4 


2 




1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


* 2 


1 


\2 


1 


X 


1 


2 


1 


2 



Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 



Meetings of tb» Council/Comi ^ -I and Its Committees 

' one indication of the activity of the council/ commission in the 
programs and policies of the agency is the number of meetings held both of 
Lh e full council/commission and of its committees. Just under half the 
councils/commissions are not mandated to meet a specified number of times 
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and only one In ten are mandated to meet more than four times a year, but 
a majority do meet that often. The average frequency of meeting of at least 
once every other month indicates that the councils/commissions are rela- 
tively active, certainly more active than state laws require* 

Table 136 

NUMBER OF TIMES COUNCIL/COMMISSION IS MANDATED TO MEET 

Total Agencies , 

# % 



Total 

Mandated to meet specified number of 
times per year m 



55 100 



30 54 
"5 . 9 



Once 
Twice 

Three times 

Four times \ 25 

Five times 
Six times 

Eleven times 1 2 

Twelve times 



9 



1 2 

3 5 



1 2 



Not mandated to meet specified number 

of times 25 46 



■ Table 137 
NUMBER OF TIMES COUNCIL/COMMISSION MET 
DURING FISCAL 1974 

Total Agencies 



i 



Total 55 100 

Once or twice 5 9 

3-4 times 16 30 

5-6 times 14 25 

,7-8 times 6 10 

I 9 - 10 times 10 18 

11 - 12 times ' 4 8 

Mean number of times met in- 
fiscal 1974 P- 2 tiraes 
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It is not unreasonable to conclude that the greater the total ex- 
penditures of an agency, the more work there may be for a council/commission, 
and it is true that the average number of meetings during fiscal 1974 rose 
steadily with an increase in total expenditures. 



Table 138 

NUMBER OF TIMES COUNCIL/COMMISSIOli MET DURING FISCAL 197 4 , 

BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES 

Expenditures 



Mean number of times 



Below $250,000- $500,000- $750,000 
Total $250,000 $499,999 $749,999 and Above 



6.2 



4.9 



6.3 



6.7 



7.5 



Not only did councils/commissions meet relatively frequently, but 
most members attended these meetings. In only one agency was the average 
attendance below 50%, and average attendance was at least 70% at meetings 
of most councils /commissions. 



Table 139 

AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERS ATTENDING 
COUNCIL/COMMISSION MEETINGS IN FISCAL 1974 



ERIC 



Total 

Attendance 
Below 507o 
50% - 59% 
60% - 69% 
70% - 797. 
80% - 89% 
90% - 99% 
100% 

Majority (volunteered) 
Not sure 



Average attendance 



Total Agencies 

# % 

• 100 



33 < 



55 



1 

5 
10 
13 
17 
4 
2 
2 
1 



75.5% 



2 
9 

18 
24 
30 
7 
4 
4 
2 



V 
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In addition to the full meetings of the councils /commissions, 
in three out of five agencies meetings were held in smaller committee 
sessions during fiscal 1974, with the number of such committees ranging 
from one per council/commission to twelve. 

Table 140 

WHETHER COUNCIL/COMMISSION MET IN COMMITTEE SESSIONS 
DURING FISCAL 1974 



Total Agencies 

# % 



Total 



55 100 



Did meet in committee sessions 33 60 

Number of committees 
1 

" 2 
3 
4 

5 ' ^- 

6 

7 • 
12 



4 ' 7 

4 7 

8 15 

8 15 

3 5 

3 5 

2 4 

1 2 



Did not meet in committee sessions 22 40 

Councils /commissions were more likely to have executive committees 
(more than half of those with committees had an executive committee) than 
any other type of committee. 
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Table 141 

NAMES OF COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL /COMMISSION 



Total Agencies 



Total agencies with council /commission that 

met in committee session in f iscal 1974 

Executive 

Visual arts /exhibitions /museum 
Budget/finance 

Policy/long range planning/goals and 
* criteria/by-laws 
Grants /funding/subsidy 
Artists-in-scbools /education 

Legislative liaison 

Performing arts /dance, theatre, music 

Award s /n omina t ing * 

Personnel /staff liaison 

Environmental design 

Special projects 

Literature 

Ad hoc 

Inter-discipllnary 

Cultural -recrea tion 

Community relations /pub lie relations 

Selection 

Craft 

Touring Artists Register 

Arts service organizations 

Administrative 

Proposal 

Membership 



# 


lo 


33 


60 


17 




13 


o /. 

24 


13 


0/. 

/A 


10 


1 o 

lo 


6 


1 1 

11 


6 


1 1 

11 


6 


i i 
11 


6 


1 i 
11 


5 


9 


4* 


7 


4 


7 


3 


5 


3 


5 


3 


5 


3 


5 


' 3 


5 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 
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in all a total of 127 committees were reported by the state 
arts agencies. A majority of these committees function primarily in the 
area of policy, or of a combination of policy and grant review. 

Table 142 

FUNCTIONS OF COMMITTEES OF COUNCIL/COMMISSION 



Total Agencies 

# % 



Total number of committees 
Pol icy 

Grant review 

Combination of policy and grant review 
Other areas 

33i 



127 
43 
14 
47 
23 



100 
34 
11 
37 
18 
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Agencies generally see the committees of the council/commission 
as being very useful; in evaluating the usefulness of committees on a scale 
of very useful, somewhat useful, only slightly useful or not useful at all, 
directors rated an overwhelming majority of the committees as very useful. 



Table 143 

USEFULNESS OF COMMITTEES OF COUNCIL/ COMMISSION 



Total Agencies 



Total number of committees 
Very useful 
Somewhat useful 
Only slightly useful 
Not useful at all 



127 


► 

100 


89 


70 


24 


19 


12 


9 


2 


2 



Heelings of Cou n cil/Commis si on and Us Committees in Public Se ssions 

Public sessions of council /commission meetings are much more the 
rule than the exception. Most councils/commissions are required to have 
them, and the number in that group is rising. Even among those not so 
required, most do have them. 



Table 144 

WHETHER COUNCILS/COMMISSIONS ARE REQUIRED TO MEET IN PUBLIC SESSION 

Total Agencies 



Total 

Required to meet in public session 

for all meetings 
Required to meet in public session 

for some meetings 
Not required to meet in public 

session at all 



Fiscal 

# 


1974 

% 


Fiscal 

# 


1975 

X 


55 


100 


55 


100 


32 


58 


36 


65 


8 


15 


8 


15 


15 


27 


U 
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* Of the 8 councils/commissions that were required to meet in public 
sessions for some meetings, the meetings included such types as those re- 
lated to personnel, security, real estate and, for 1 council, grants. One 
council/commission'must meet publicly only once a year. . 

Of the 11 councils/commissions not required to meet in public ses- 
sion at all in fiscal 1975, 8 nevertheless do meet publicly at least for 
some of their sessions. 



Observation : 

So-called "sunshine laws" have been enacted in a number 
of states during recent years that require greater public 
disclosure of governmental transactions, meetings, etc. 
These relate to many types of state agencies, of course, 
in addition to the arts agency, but as a result state 
arts councils/commissions are increasingly required to 
conduct their meetings in public. 



Smaller committee meetings, are, not surprisingly, far less likely 
to be subject to requirements pertaining to public sessions, with fewer 
than one-third of those councils/commissions with such committees subject 
to requirements for public sessions of all committee meetings. 



9 
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Table 145 

WHETHER COMMITTEES REQUIRED TO MEET IN PUBLIC SESSIONS 
(Base: Councils/commissions that do meet In smaller committee sessions) 

Total Agencies 

# % 

Total 33 100 
Required to meet in public session 

for all committee meetings 10 30 
Required to meet in public session 

for some committee meetings 2 6 
Not required to meet in public 

session at all 20 61 

Not sure * ^ 



Of the 20 agencies in which committee meetings are not required 
to be public at all, 9 report that at least some committee, meetings actually 
are held in public sessions* 

Compensation to Members for Attendance at Meetings 

In the discussion of meetings of the councils/commissions and 
their committees, the type of compensation, if any, made to members was 
explored. Although honoraria are relatively rare, in 80% of the agencies 
members are at least reimbursed for their expenses, while in 16% they 
receive neither reimbursement nor an honorarium. 
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Table 146 
WHETHER COUNCIL/COMMISSION. MEMBERS 
ARE COMPENSATED FOR ATTENDING MEETINGS 



Total 



Members are reimbursed for expenses 
Members are reimbursed for expenses and 

also receive honorarium 
Members receive honorarium for attending 

meetings 

Members receive neither reimbursement nor 

honorarium 
Flexible policy 



Total Agencies 
# 7. 



55 
39 

5 

1 

9 
1 



100 
71 

9 

2 

16 
2 



It is reasonable to conclude that unless members are at the very 
N 3 east reimbursed for their expenses in attending meetings, membership on 
\ councils/commissions will be much more likely to be restricted to an upper 
income level that can afford the costs involved in attendance. On the other 
ha\ agencies with limited funds may find it difficult to provide reimburse- 
ment ,\articularly with the relatively frequent occurrence of meetings. 

^ The expenditures of an .agency are related to the compensation 
policy; the lower the total expenditures, the more likely that no compen- 
sation will b> made most probably because funds are not available for this 
purpose in those agencies: 
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* Table 147 

WHETHER NO COMPENSATION IS MADE TO COUNCIL/COMMISSION MEMBERS 
FOR ATTENDING MEETINGS, BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES 









Expenditures 




. Total 
Agencies 


'.' Be 1 ow 
$250,000 


$250,000- 
$499,999 


$500,000- 
$749 , 99 9 


$750 , 000 
and Above 




# 


7. 


# % 


# 


7. 


# 7. 


# - 7. 


Total 


11 


100 


15 100 


20 


100 


10. 100 


10 100 


Members receive- honor- 
arium or reimbursement, 
or both " , ♦ 


45 


82 


' 9 60 


17 


. 85 


10 100 


9 90 


Members receive 
neither 


9 


16 


6 40 


3 


15 






Flexible policy 


1 


2 










w 1 10 



, Chairman of the Council/Commission " 

In all state arts-agencies the council or commission is headed • 
by a chairman; in 29 agencies the chairmanship is an appointive position, 
and in the remaining 26 agencies the chairman is elected. In- response to 
a question"!™ who is most likely to suggest a person for chairman or to 
initiate the selection process, directors reported that suggestions for 
persons to serve as chairman are most likely to come from the council or ■ 
commission itself; the governor was also cited as a^sotirae of suggestions 
• or the initiator of the selection process in more than 2 in 5 states, and 
the executive director in one agency in four. 
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Table 148 

MOST LIKELY PERSONS TO SUGGEST A PERSON FOR .CHAIRMAN 
OR TO INITIATE THE SELECTION PROCESS 

Total Agencies 



Total 

Council/commission / 
Governor 

State arts agency executive director 
Retiring chairman 

Legislature r 



55 
31 
24 
14 
2 
1 



100 
56 
44 
25 
4 
2 




The actual naming or appointment is done by the governor in a 
majority of states; in one of those states in which the council or commission 
names or appoints the chairman the governor" has the power of final review 
or approval, and the legislatures of five such states have this power. - 

Table 149 

PERSONS WHO NAME OR APPOINT CHAIRMAN 

Total Agencies 
# 7. 



Total 



Governor 

Council /commission 

Both governor and council /commiss ion 



55 
30 
24 
1 



100 
54 
44 
2 



Table 150 

POWER OF FINAL REVIEW OR APPROVAL OF SELECTION 
OF CHAIRMAN BY COUNCIL/COMMISSION 



Total Agencies 
# 7. 



erJc 



Total agencies in which council/commission 
names or appoints chairman , _ 

Legislature has pgwer of final review 

or approval 

Governor has "power of final review ^ 
or approval 
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44 
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\ . 

The length of a chairman's term ranges from one year, the term in 
1 in 3 agencies, to an unspecified number of years (in 42%). ^ 



jyble 151 
TERM WHICH CHAIRMAN SERVES 



Total 

Chairman serves specified tertn 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years % * ^ 

4 years 

More than 4 years 
Chairman does not serve specified term 



Total Agencies 



{# 

5/ 

32 
18 
5 

3 
5 
1 

23 



7. 

100 

58 
33 
* 9 
5 
9 
2 

42 



•6 
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However, in 9 out of 10 of the agencies in which there is a spec- 
ified ten for the chairmanship, the chairman can serve two or more consecu- 
tive terns, and in/nly 1 of the remaining 3 can a chairman not serve .two 
or more non-consecutive terms. 

•V, 

Table 152 

WHETHER CHAIRMAN CAN SERVE MORE THAN ONE TERM • ' 
(Base: Agencies in which chairman serves specified term) 

Total Agencies 



v Total 

Chairman may serve two or more 

consecutive terms 
Chairman may serve two or more non- 

consecutive terms 
Chairman may not serve more than 
• one term 



# 

32 
29 
2 
1 



% 
100 
91 
6 
3 
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According'to the directors, state arts agency chairmen serve as 
a liaison between the agency and the state governmental hierarch in most 
states, meeting personally with the governor in more than 4 in 5 states, 
with the* legislature in 3 in A states, and with the governor's staff in 2 

in 3 states, ■ 
» 

Table 153 

WHETHER CHAIRMAN PERSONALLY MEETS, AS A FUNCTION OF HIS OR HER CHAIRMANSHIP, 
WITH THE GOVERNOR ON MATTERS PERTAINING TO THE AGENCY, 
AND APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF TIMES SUCH MEETINGS WERE HELD IN FISCAL 1974 

Total Agencies 

# 7. 

Total 55 100 

Does meet with governor iZ §1 

Met in fiscal 1974: 

None 2? 39 

1 - 2 times 11 y 

3 - 4 times U lt t 
5 or more times ^ 
Not sure 5 



(Average number of meetings, 3.1) 
Does not meet with governor 
Not sure 



6 Ik 
2 4 
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Table 154 
WHETHER CHAIRMAN PERSONALLY MEETS 
WITH ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT OR OTHER STAFF OF GOVERNOR \$ OFFICE 
ON MATTERS PERTAINING TO THE AGENCY, 
AND APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF TIMES SUCH MEETINGS WERE HELD IN FISCAL 1974 



Total 



Does meet with governor's office staff 
Met in fiscal 1974: 
1-2 times 
* 3 - 4 t imes 
5 or more times 
Not sure 

(Average number of meetings, 4.7) 



Doe 



s not meet with governor's office staff 19 



# 


7. 


55 


100 


36 


65 


11 


19 


8 


15 


9 


16 


.8 


15 


19 


35 



Table 155 

WHETHER CHAIRMAN PERSONALLY MEETS WITH INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
OF THE STATE LEGISLATURE ON MATTERS PERTAINING TO THE AGENCY, 
AND APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF TIMES SUCH MEETINGS WERE HELD IN FISCAL 1974 



Total Agencies 

# % 



Total 



Does ^teet with members of state 



legislature 



Met in fiscal 1974: 
l t - 2 t imes 
3-4 times 
5 or more times 
Not sure 

(Average number of meetings, 9.4) 

Does riot meet with members of state 
legislature 

I 

Not sure 



55 100 



M J5 

10 18 

5 9 

17 32 

9 16 



11 20 
3 5 



34+ 
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The high proportion of agencies in which the chairman does meet 
personally with the governor and legislature is an indication that the 
opportunity for personal presentations of the needs of the agencies does 
exist widely. The existence of this personal bridge to the executive and 
legislative branches is likely to some extent a reflection of, the fact that 
in a majority of states the chairman is selected by the governor and is 
therefore probably personally known to the governor. In the 6 states in 
which the chairman does not meet with the governor, the primary reasons 
given why this is so were that the governor does not wish to or is not in- 
terested (in 3 states), the chairman is not involved with the governor (2 
states), and the chairman does not know the governor (1 state). 

Directors of State Arts Agencies 

Almost all state arts agencies have the position of a paid director, 
usually called the executive director. Only 2 ftt.Cs dp not have a paid 
director; in one the position of d\ector Is unpaid and in the other (American 
Samoa) there is no position of direc\, with the chairman - a member of 
the governor's- staff .-- handling all admWstrative matters. The director 
l„ largely chosen by the council or commission, but in one in five states 
the governor selects the director. \ 



Table 156 

PERSONS WHO SELECT OR APPOINT DIRECTOR 
(Base: Agencies with paid or unpaid director) 



Total agencies with direc tors 
Council /commission 
Governor 

Another state agency 
Council /commission chairman 



Total Agencies \ 

# % 



54 
41 
11 
1 
1 



100 
76 
20 
2 
2 



9 
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A large majority of state arts agency directors are male, a ma- 
jority are less than 45 years old, and most have gone beyond a bachelor's 
degree in education. 



Table 157 
CHARACTERISTICS OF DIRECTORS 
(Base: Agencies with paid or unpaid director) 



Total agencies with directors 

Sex of director 
Male 
Female 

A-ie of director 
25 - 34 years 
35 _ 44 years 
45 - 54 years 
55 and over 

Median age: 41.2 years 

Education of director 
High school graduate 
Col lego graduate 
Additional higher education 
Master's degree 
Doctor's degree 



Total Agencies 

# % 

100 



54 



35 
19 



16 
17 
17 

4 



1 
17 
10 

23 
3 



65 
35 



30 
31 
31 
8 



2 
31 
19 
42 

6 



Undergraduate degrees were earned by directors in a wide variety 
of fields, including such subjects as political science, history, uca- 
tion, psychology and business administration, as well as more arts-oriented 
subjects such as architecture, music and theatre. Master's degrees, how- 
ever, were more likely to be arts-oriented, especially in the areas of 
literature, arts administration, visual arts and music. 

3-ij 
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Arts administration is a relatively new field of study for ad- 
vanced degrees, but 4 directors did report having received a master's 
degree in arts administration* 

Moreover, a majority of agency directors have taken arts manage- 
ffie nt courses, and 2 in 3 had arts management experience before working 
with a state arts agency, with approximately the same proportion having 
non-arts management experience. All told, more than 9 in 10 director^ 
have some type of management experience or education. 



Table 158 

ARTS AND NON-ARTS MANAGEMENT EXPERIENCE 
(Base: Agencies with director) 



Total Agencies 

// % 



54 100 
51 93 



Total age ncies wi rh d irectors 

Director has managp^-nt: experience/education 

Director has taken arts management courses, ^ ^ 

seminars or workshops 

Director had previous arts management ^ 6? 

experience 

Director had previous non-arts management ^ 65 

experience \ 

\ 

\ 

The previous arts management' experience was primarily as a man- 
' ager or director of an arts organization, with agency directors also re- 
porting that they had been active in arts education, gallery work and as 
a council member. Non-arts management experience centered on education, 
municipal, social and recreational agencies, communications and non-profit 
organizations. 
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The length of experience within state arts agenciesuranges from 
5 directors with less than one year's experience to 2 with more than ten 
years' experience, a majority having five years' or more experience. The 
length of time in the current position of director, however, was more lim- 
ited, with a majority being in the job three years or less. 



Table 159 

YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN WORK IN STATE ARTS AGENCIES 
(Base: Agencies'with director) 



Total agencies with directors 
Less than 1 year 
1-2 years 
3-4 years 
5-6 years 
7-8 years 
9-10 years 
More than ten years 

Median number of years : 



5.5 



Total Agencies 

# % 



54 
5 

11 
10 
10 
7 

9 
2 



1O0 
9 
21 
18 
18 
13 
17 
4 



Table 160 

YEARS IN CURRENT POSITION AS DIRECTOR 
(Base: Agencies with director) 



Total agencies with directors 
Less than 1 year 

1 year 

2 years 
3-4 years 
5-6 years 
7-8 years 
9-10 years 

Median number of years: 



Total Agencies 

# 7* 



54 
10 
10 
7 
9 
7 
5 
6 



100 
18 
18 
13 
17 
13 
10 
11 



2.5 
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State arts agency directors are generally a highly experienced 
group, with both arts and non-arts management backgrounds. Considering 
the relatively recent history of state arts agencies, their experience in 
such agencies is on the average hot inconsiderable. However, 1 in 3 direc- 
tors in the job one year or less indicates a high rate of turnover. 

Almost 1 in 5 state arts agency directors are paid a salary of 
less than $15,000 a year, with less than 1 in 5 receiving a salary of 
$25,000 or over. 

Table 161 
SALARY OF DIRECTOR 
(Base: Agencies with director) 



Total agen^es with d irectors 

$10,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
$25,000-29,999 
$30,000 and over 

Median salary: $18,900 

i 

Non-paid 



Total Agencies 
100 



54 

10 
21 
13 
7 
2 



19 
39 
24 
13 
4 



The funds for the salaries of paid directors - all of whom are 
full-time - are derived fro. the regular agency budgets in all cases except 
one, where funds con* fro. a cognation of the regular agency budge, ank an 
associated foundation. In only 14 agencies - or 26% of those with direc- 
tors - is the director's position a civil service or meiit system job, and 
in only 5 - 9% of those with directors - was the director required to pass 
an examination in order to assume the position. 
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The salaries of directors tend to increase with the size of the 
agency's budget, a not unexpected rise, in light oV the greater responsi- 
bilities and administrative duties likely to accompany increase expendi- 



tures . 



I Table 162 \ 
MEDIAN SALARY OF DIRECTORS , BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES OF AGENCY 

Fvnenrl'' fares \ 



Total 
Ae;enc/ies 

$18,900 



"Below $250,000- $500,00(1- $750,000 
$250,000 $499,999 $749 , 999. and Over 

$14,600 $17,700 $22,500 $25,000 



Activities of Directors > 

When asked in an open-end question what they felt should be the 
major functions of their jobs, i.e., the most important o\f their responsi- 
bilities, directors were most likely to cite work with the council/com- 
mission and administration of the agency: 
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Table 163 * 
WHAT DIRECTORS FEEL SHOULD BE MAJOR FUNCTIONS OF THEIR JOB 
(Base: Agencies with director) 

Total Agencies 

" 1 %~ 



Total 



Working with council /commission on 

policy, planning, etc. 
Administration of agency 
Development of resources 
Promoting the arts to the public, 
increasing public appreciation 
Contact with state agencies and other 
• political bodies 
Long-range planning 
Hiring capable staff 
Public relations 

Informing arts community of policies 

and activities 
Liaison with National Endowment for the Arts 
Maintaining integrity of agency and staff 

during political unrest 



54 

45 
41 
20 

18 

18 
7 
3 
3 

3 
3 



100 

83 
76 
37 

33 

33 
13 
6 

6 

6 
6 



Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 



9 
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To determine how directors actually do apportion their time, they 
were asked how much time they spend - on a scale of "a great deal of time," 
"some time," "only a little time," and "do not do" - on each of a list of 
18 specific activities that directors may be involved in. (The list was 
drawnpffi.by The National Research Center of the Arts, in cooperation with 
■ consultant directors and the National Endowment for the Arts.) Ranking the 
18 activities according to the proportion of directors who spend a great 
deal of time on them, general administrative activities rank highest, with 
a majority of directors noting that they also spend a great deal of time 
in liaison with the council/commission, program and budget preparation, 
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communication with the arts community and representing the agency. The 18 
activities, and the/ number and percentage of directors who do them a great, 
deal, are shown in, the following table: 

Table 164 

ACTIVITIES ON WHICH DIRECTORS SPEND A GREAT DEAL OF TIME 
(Base: Agencies with directors) 



Total Agencies 



Total agencies with directors 

General. administration for the proper functioning 

of the agency 
Liaison with the council or commission 
Preparing the program and budget of the agency 
Engaging in lcng-term planning 
Fulfilling various reporting requirements 
Managing council-run projects 

Communicating and cooperating with artists and 

the cultural community 
Providing counseling to artists and cultural 

organizations in the state 
Evaluating grant requests 
Advising the arts community concerning the 

National Endowment for the Arts 
Follow-up evaluations (of grant requests) 

Representing the state arts agency before the public 

and community leadership 
Communicating with and informing the legislature and 

governor or other state officials of activities 

of the agency 
Advising the Endowment concerning the arts community 

Serving on other boards or commissions, advisory groups, etc. 

Obtaining funds in addition to those from the state legis- 
lature and National Endowment for the Arts 

Directing programs/organizations other than this state 
agency (other than associated foundations) 

Serving as officer or staff of an associated foundation 



0 
54 



47 
36 
31 
22 
21 
6 



28 

23 
18 

10 
8 



28 

17 
10 

5 

4 

1 



7. 
100 



87 
67 
57 
41 
39 
11 



52 

43 
33 

19 

15 ! 



52 

31 
19 

9 

7 

2 
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The grouping of activities on the tables Unto administrative tasks, 
liaison with the arts and cultural community, liaison with state and federal 
groups, and miscellaneous other activities indicates that although adminis- 
trative tasks occupy a great deal of time among the largest proportions of 
directors, working with the arts community is a major activity of directors, 
as is work with the state public and private hierarchy. 

When asked what other activities they were involved in, in addi- 
tion to the 18 listed, directors cited such activities as contemplating 
programs (8 directors), 'regional «ts activities (5), office work (5), co- 
ordinating advisory panels (4), serving on a National Endowment the Arts 
panel (4), serving on an arts education task force (4), Alliance for Art • 
Education (4), and such miscellaneous activities as those concerned with 
Bicentennial commissions, cultural centers, the National Assembly of State 

Arts Agencies, etc. 

A slight majority of directors feel that the amount, of time spent 
on different t^es of activities will change in the near future, with the 
most likely changes volunteered by directors being in increased time on 
long-range planning, liaison with the legislature, and budget and fund 
raising activities. ' 



\ 
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i Table 165 

EXPECTATIONS OF (juANGES IN AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT BY DIRECTOR ON 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF ACTIVITIES N COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS* 
(Base: Agencies with director) 



Total Agencies 
~1 %~ 



Total 


X 


54 


100 


Amount of time wi 


11 change 


30 


55 


More involvemen 


t in long-range planning 


13 


24 


More time spent 


on legislature 


9 


17 


More time spent 


on budget/fund raising 


7 


1? 


Less involvemen 


: in programming 


4 


7 


Less time oa grant reviews 


4 


7 


More time relating to community 


3 


6 


Larger staff, less duties per individual 


3 


6 


More time on programs 


2 


4 


~" Increasing pressure to do more 


2 ' 


4 


More management 


coordination, less 






personal contact 


1 


2 


hore time determining agency's role 


1 


*> 


Increase generally 


1 




^o not know 




1 




Amount of time not likely to change 


23 


43 


Not sure 




• 1 


2 

4 



*List of changes comprises volunteered responses to an open-end question. 

The director, like the chairman, plays an important role as a 
representative of the state arts agency to the state government* Although 
in Table 164 only 17 directors reported spending a great deal of time? com- 
municating with the legislature, governor and other state officials, a 
majority of directors do meet personally with the governor, members of the 
governors staff, and/or members of the legislature. 
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Table 166 

WHETHER DIRECTOR PERSONALLY MEETS WITH GOVERNOR _ . 
ON MATTERS PERTAINING TO THE AGENCY, -f 
AND APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF TIMES SUCH MEETINGS .WERE HELD IN FISCAL 1974 

(Base: Agencies with director) 



Total agencies with director 



Does meet with governor : 
Met in fiscal 1974 : 
None 

1-2 times , 

3-4 times 

5 or more times 

Not sure 

(Average number of meetings: 4.2) 
Does not meet with governor 



Total Agencies 



Si 
43 

5 
13 
13 
9 
3 

11 



% 
100 
80 

9 
24 
24 
17 

6 

20 



Table 167 

WHETHER DIRECTOR PERSONALLY MEETS WITH ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
OR OTHER STAFF OF GOVERNOR'S OFFiCE, 
AND APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF TIMES SUCH MEETING WERE HELD IN FISCAL -1974 
(Base: Agencies with director) 

Total Agencies 



Total agencies with director 

twk meet with gove rnor's office staff 
Met in fiscal 1974: 
None 

1-2 times 
3-4 times 
5 times or more 
Not sure 

(Average number of meetings: 9.9; 
Does not meet with governor's office staff 



54 
43 



10 
28 



100 

89 

7 
6 
19 
51 
6 

11 
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, Table 168 

WETHER DIRECTOR PERSONALLY MEETS WITH INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
OF THE- STATE LEGISLATURE, 
AND APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF TIMES SUCH MEETINGS WERE HELD IN FISCAL 1974 
(Base: Agencies with director) 



Total agencies with director 

Does meet with members of state legislature 
Met in fiscal 1974: 
None 

1-2 times 

3-4 times 

5 or more times 
Not sure 

(Average dumber of meetings: 13.9) 



Does not meet with members of state legislature 6 



Total 


Agencies 


# 


7. 


54 


100 


48 


89 


1 


2 


4 


7 


3 


6 


35 


65 


5 


N 9 



11 



Of the H directors who do not meet with the governor, 8 reported 
that such meetings were not their responsibility but were someone else's 
•job, 1 that members of the council/commission have more influence with the 
governor, 1 chat It was not necessary, and 1 that the governor is not inter- 

7 

ested. 

Although chairmen are somewhat more likely to meet with governors, 
directors who do meet with governors do so more frequently than chairmen; 
directors are also more likely to have personal contact with the governor's 
staff and members of the legislature: 
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Table 169 

MEETINGS OF CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS WITH STATE HIERARCHY 



Cha irmen 



Tota l 

Meet t:lth governor 
Average meetings in 
fiscal 1974 



# 
55 
47 



7. 
100 
85 



3.1 meetings 
, 36 65 



Meet with staff of governor 
Average meetings in 

fiscal 1974 4.7 meetings 



Meet with members of 
legislature 



Average meetings in. 
fiscal 1974 



41 75 
9.4 meetings 



Directors 

54 100 
43 80 

4.2 meetings 
48 89 

9.9 meetings 

48 89 
13.9 meetings 



When asked what other channels they have to communicate with the 
governor, the governor's staff, or members of the legislature, directors ^ 
mentioned intermediary persons, as well as the other means of communication 
shown in Table 170. 



/ 
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{ Table 170 

' OTHER CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION WITH GOVERNOR, 
GOVERNOR'S STAFF AND INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF LEGISLATURE 

(Base: Agencies with director) / 

i t / 

i Total Agencies 

~9 ! % 



54 100 

40 ' 74 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

12 

commission L , 

Concerned Citizens for the Arts 1 2 



Total agencies with director 
Friends, associates of governor 
Legal counsel / 
Secretary of state 
Member (s) of state judiciary 
Member.(s) of U.S. Congr/ess 
Chairman, vice chairmayi of council/ 



Correspondence, mail j 
Telephone 

Direct (non-specific) 
Newspaper 

Media 1 1 f 



9 17 

6 11 

6 11 

3 6 



None/no other necessary 



3 6 



k Volunteered responses to an open-end question, 



A slight majority of directors feel that trends or shifts will 
occur in their communications Wth the state hierarchy in the near future, 
with an emphasis on greater communication and involvement. 

TAble 171 

WHETHER TRENDS OR SHIFTS IN COMMUNICATION OF DIRECTOR 

with Governor and staff and individual members of state legislature 
are foreseen in\ coming 3 to 5 years 

(Base: Agencies with director) 



Total Agencies 

~1 T 

Total agencies with direc tor 54 1^0 

Do foresee trends or shifts 29 54 

tyo trends or shifts \ 24 44 
Depends on who is governor 

(volunteered) \ 1 2 
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Table 172 

TRENDS OR SHIFTS. IN COMMUNICATION OF DIRECTOR 
WITH GOVERNOR AND STAFF AND INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF^STATE LEGISLATURE 
FORESEEN IN COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 
(Base: Agencies with director) 

Total Agencies 



Total agencies with directors who 
foresee trends 



More frequent communication 

More personal involvement 

More interest by state hierarchy in 

arts/budget increase 
Council must improve governor's attitude 
More ongoing contact 
Different approach 

Decreasing personal contact with governor 
Council must improve legislature attitude 
Do not know, too early to tell 



29 


54 


17 


31 


6 


11 


3 


6 


2 






2 




2 




2 




2 




2 



"List o. trends comprises volunteered answers to an open-end question. 



In the inquiry into the relationship between the director and the 
state hierarchy, the directors were asked what other government officials, 
either administrative or legislative, are most critical, by nature of the 
office they hold, to the programs and activities of the agency; key budget 
people in botn .he legislative and executive branches were mentioned by 
almost half the directors. 
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Table 173 

OTHER GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS DIRECTORS FEEL^ARF 
MOST CRITICAL TO THE STATE ARTS AGENCY 
(Base: Agencies with director) 



Total Agencies 

# % 



Total agencies with director 

Legislative budget committee, chairman 

Budget/auditing/treasury department 

Administrative department officials 
' Legislative leadership 

Educational department officials 

Other legislative committees and/or chairmen 

Secretary of state 

Lieutenant governor 

Tourism department: officials 

Attorney general 

Community-related agency or department heads, 
e.g., cultural affairs, environmental, etc. 
Comptroller • 

Federal legislature v 



54 
25 
23 
15 
9 
8 
6 
4 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 
1 



100 

46 
43 
28 
17 
15 
11 
7 
6 
4 



4 
4 
2 



* Volunteered answers to an open-end question. 



In a last phase of the inquiry into relationships between direc- 
tors and government officials, directors were asked whether they foresee 
any trends or shifts in which a government official or officials will be 
most critical <n determining the level of appropriations or in frequency 
of contact in the near future, and again a majority foresee such trends. 



\ 
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Table 174 

WHETHER TRENDS OR SHIFTS IN WHICH GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL(S) WILL BE 
MOST CRITICAL IN DETERMINING LEVEL OF APPROPRIATIONS 
OR FREQUENCY M? CONTACT ' BY DIRECTOR WITH SUCH OFFICIALS • 
ARE FORESEEN IN COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 
(Base: Agencies with director) 

Total Agencies 

' # I 

Total agencies with director 54 100 

Do foresee trends or shifts 31 57 

No trends or shifts 23 43 



Table 175 

TRENDS OR SHIFTS IN GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL(S)' DETERMINATION 
S™EL OF APPROPRIATIONS OR DIRECTOR'S CONTACT WITH THEM 
FORESEEN IN COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS'" 
'(Base: Agencies with director) 

Total Agencies 

— 1 T~ 

Total agencies with direc tors who foresee trends 31 57 
More contact with officials " 
Increased appropriations 

Increased pressure on governor, legislature/ 

stronger arts constituency ° 
Greater emphasis on education by legislature J . 
Strongerlsmphasis on local communities, less ^ 

on larg^ city institutions J 
More effective action by agency and/or 

department director 
Shift in priorities by executive department 

to cultural programs 1 
Redesign of agency by governor 

Funding reduced /governor, legislature highly ^ 

critical . 0 

Governor gaining power to veto agency budget 1 * 

increased staff 2 
New budgeting system, similar to PPBS *■ 
Pressures of budget z 



* Volunteered answers to an open-end question. 
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Management Authority and Decision-Making Powers p& 

The survey investigated the grant-making authorities of the chair- 
man and of the executive direator — as well as of combinations of persons 
in the agency — and the involvement in and final responsibility for deci- 
sions by the chairman, the director and key persons within and without the 

agency* * 

In fiscal 1974 less than 1 in 5 chairmen had discretionary power - 

that is, with the approval of no one else to make a grant to an indivi- 
dual or organization requesting funds, but 2 in 5 directors or other staff 
members, did have such discretionary powers. Among those chairmen and direc- 
tors who had discretionary grant-making powers, the median amount of an in- 
dividual grant was the same, but the annual limit was higher for directors* 



Table 176 

DISCRETIONARY GRANT -MAKING POWERS IN FISCAL 1974 





Chairmen 


Directors 




# X 


# Z 


Total 


55 100 


54 100 


Ha 2 discretionary power 


9 17 


22 41 


Median maximum amount of single 






discretionary grant 


$800 


$800 


Median maximum total annual amount 






of discretionary grants 


$6,300 


$9,200 


' No discretionary power 


46 83 


32 59 



o 
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Interestingly, a larger proportion of chairmen of agencies in the 
lowest total expenditures group had discretionary grantr-making powers, while 
a smaller proportion of directors of these agencies had such powers: 

35j 
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Table 177 

DISCRETIONARY GRANT -MAKING POWERS IN FISCAL 1974, BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES 







Expenditures 




Total 


Below 
$250,000 


$250,000- 
$499,999 


$500,000- 
$749,999' 


$750,000 
and Above 




// % 


' // % 


it % 


// % 


// % 


Total chairmen 


55 100 


15 100 


20 100 


10 100 


10 100 


Have discretionary 
grant-making power 


9 17 


5 34 


3 15 




1 10 


Median maximum amount of 
single' discretionary grant 


$800 


$500 


$1,000 


* 


$800 


Median maximum annual amount 

of discretionary grants $6,300 


$3,000 


$7,500 




$37,500 


Total directors 


// % 
54 100 


1} % 

• 14 100 


// % 
20 100 


it % 
10 100 


// % 
10 100 


Have discretionary 
grant-making power 


22 l 41 


2 14 


11 55 


6 60 


3 30 


Median maximum amount of 
single discretionary grant 


$800 


$500 


$800 


$900 


-$800 


Median maximum annual amount 

of discretionary grants $89,200 


none 


$8,800 


$10,000 


$5,000^ 



In addition to discretionary powers to make grants in general, 
the survey also explored the authority of the exeutive director or other 
• staff to make discretionary grants within the agency's broad program areas 
approved by the council/commission, and in a bare majority of agencies the 
executive director or other' staff did have the discretionary power in fiscal 
1974 to fund individuals or organiEations for services in the fulfillment of 
the agencies' prograrqs. 
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Total 



Table 178 

DISCRETIONARY GRANT-MAKING POWER WITHIN BROAD PROGRAM AREAS 
APPROVED BY COUNCIL /COMMISSION IN FISCAL 1974 

Total Agencies 

# % 

55 100 



Director or other staff did have discretion- 
ary power within approved program areas 28 51 

No discretionary power 26 47 



In most agencies in which the director or staff had discretionary 
power to fund individuals or organizations in the fulfillment of approved 
programs, there was no maximum amount for such funding other than the total 
amount approved for the entire program, but in 39% of the agencies a 
maximum amount was set. 



Table 179 



M/XIMUM AMOUNT FOR WHICH DIRECTOR OR OTHER STAFF HAD DISCRETIONARY POWER 
WITHIN BROAD PROGRAM AREAS APPROVED BY COUNCIL/COMMISSION 
(Base: Agencies in which director or other staff had such power) 



Total agencies in which director or other 
staff had discretionary grant-making power 
within program areas in fiscal 1974 



Total Agencies 

if % 



28 100 



Maximum amount existed H 39 

Median maximum amount: $700 

*> maximum amovnt**" , 17 61 



36 x 



) 
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In contrast to the limited discretionary grant-making powers of 
chairmen, a strong majority of almost nine in ten chairmen do have the pover 
to appoint committees of She council or commission on their own. 



Table 180 

WHETHER CHAIRMAN HAS POWER TO APPOINT 
COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL/COMMISSION 



Total Agencies 



Total 



Chairman has such power 
Only council/commission can 

appoint committees 
Done by governor 
No such committees 



# 

55 
48 

5 
1 
1 



% 

100 
87 

9 
2 
2 



Decision-making Powers 

In probing further into decision-making powers, the survey broad- 
ened its invetigation to include - in addition to the chairman and the 
director - the governor, the legislature, the council/commission members, 
committees of the council/ commission, staff members other than the direc- 
tor, panels of experts, other advisors or consultants, and the state budget 
or finance office, with opportunities provided for the citing of other 
persons.* Six types of- deliberations were listed, and for each the director 
was asked which of the persons or groups were involved in various stages of 
deliberations and who has the final responsibility for making decisions of 
that type. The types of deliberations were: overall- policy and' long-range 
planning; budget; formulation of guidelines and program plannin, grants or 
project funding; follow-up evaluation; and administrative matters. 
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1. Overall policy and long-range planning . The council /commis- 
sion members and the executive director are each involved in stages- of de- 
liberations concerning policy and long-range planning in more than 9 in 10 
agencies, and the chairman and other staff members in a majority of agenc- 
ies. Final responsibility for decisions in this area lies largely with 
the council/commission members, but the chairman at least share's this, re- 
sponsibility in 1 in 3 agencies and the executive director in approximately 
3 in 10. 



Table 181 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR OVERALL POLICY AND 



Total 

Involved in deliberations 
Council/ commission members 
Executive director 
Council/ commission chairman 
Staff members other than director 
Committees of the council/commission 
Panels of experts 
Other advisors or consultants 
Governor ^ 

State budget or finance officer 
Legislature 
* Director of department of which 
agency is a part-- 
National Endowment for the Arts 
' Arts/cultural organizations 

Final responsibi lit y for decisions 
Council/commission members 
Council/commission chairman 
Executive director 
Governor 

Committees of the council/ commission 
Director of department of which 
agency is a part 
' Staff members other than director 
Panels of experts 
Legislature 



Total 
Agencies 

// % 



55 100 

52 95 

50 91 

46 84 

37 67 

25 45 

21 38 

16 29 

14 25 

12 22 

10 18 

% 3 5 

1 2 

1 2 

36 65 

18 33 

16 29 

5 9 

4 7 

2 A 
1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
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JGE PLANNING \ 

\ 

Expe nditures \ 

Below $250,000- $500*000- $756,000 
$250,000 $499,999 $749.999 and Above 

// % // % // % # \ % 
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/ 

2. Budget. The executive director is most likely to be involved 
in budget deliberations, but the legislature and governor, along with council/ 
commission members, are more likely to have final responsibility for d/cisions 



% 

in this area* 



\ 



3G 



Table 182 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR BUDGET 



Total 
Agencies 



// % 

Total 15 _100_ 

/ 

Involved in deliberations 

Executive director * ^0 *1 

Council/ commission members 4° 

State budget or finance officer 38 69 

Legislature ^7 

Council/ commission chairman °; 

« 34 62 

Governor - £ 

Staff members other than director ^ " 

Committees of the council/commission * 19 35 

Other advisors or consultants 1 1 ^ 

Panels of experts 

Director of department of which . 
agency is a part 

Final responsibilit y for decisions 

Legislature • 20 36 

Council/commission members ^ ^ 
Governor* 27 < 

Council/commission chairman ^ 

Executive director 1 * 

State budget or finance officer b 11 
Directors of department of which 

agency is a part 

Committees of the council/commission 3 



Below 


$250,000- 


$500,000- 


$750,000 
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3. Formulation. of guidelines and pro gram planning. The formu- 
lation of guidelines and program planning is based on deliberations involv- 
ing the director in more than 9 in 10 agencies, and council/ commission mem- 
bers in more than 4 in 5, with other staff members and the chairman each 
being involved in a majority of agencies. Final responsibility is largely 
with the council/commission members and/or the director. 
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Table 183 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR FORMULATION OF 



Total 
JVflencies 



// % 
55 100 

Total ^ 

Involved in deliberations 52 g5 

Executive director 46 gA 

Council/ commission members 73 

Staff members other than director ^ ^ 

Council/ commission chairman 3g 

Committees of the council/ commission ^ ^ 

Panels of experts 1Q 18 

Other advisors or consultants 2 ft 

Governor 1 2 

Legislature * ^ 2 
National Endowment for the Arts 

Director of department of which ^ 2 

agency is a part ' ^ 2 
Arts/ cultural organizations 

Final resoop ^ibilitv for decisions ^ ft2 

Council/Commission members 31 5& 

Executive directot 16 2 9 

Council/commission chairman 16 

Staff members other than director ^ ? 

Panels of experts 4 7 

Committees of the council/ commission ^ ^ 

Governor 

Director of department of wnicn ^ 2 
agency is a part 



AND PROGRAM PLANNING 
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4. Grants or project funding . Decisions in this area are made 
almo'st entirely within the agency, with little involvement from the rest 
of the state government . 
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Table 184 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR GRANTS OR PROJECT FUNDING 



Total 

Involved in deliberations 
Council/commission members 
Executive director 
Council/ commission chairman 
Staff members other than director 
Panels of experts 

Committees of the council/ commission 
Other advisors or consultants 
State budget or finance officer 
Governor 
Legislature 

Director of department of which 
agency is a part 

Final responsibilit y for decisions 
Council/commission members 
Council /commission chairman 
Executive director 

Committees of the council /commission 
Staff members other than director 
Governor 

Panels of experts 
Director of*, department of which 
.igency is a part 



Total 
Agencies 



It 
55 
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45 
38 
36 
28 
20 
9 
5 
3 
2 



44 
17 
14 
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5. Fnll ow-up evaluation . Evaluations — which may range from 
on-site v/sits to a review of reports of grant recipients are largely 
staff area with involvement in a majority of agencies only by directors 
and /or other staff. 



Table 185 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR FOLLOW-UP EVALUATION 



Total 
Total 

Involved in deliberations 

Staff members other than director 
Executive director 
Council/commission members 
Council/commission chairman 
Committees of the council/commission 
Panels of experts 
Other advisors or consultants 
State budget or finance officer* 
Grantees 

Another state agency 

Final responsibility for decisions 
Executive director 
Staff members other than director 
Council/ commission members 
Council/commission Ghairman 
Committees of the v council/commission 
Other advisors or consultants ^ 
Governor 

Panels of experts 
Grantees 



Expenditures 
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6. Administrative matters . As noted in the discussion of the 
director's functions, administration of the agency is the most important 
of these functions, and this is reflected in the fact that in 957. of 
agencies the director is involved in deliberations cn administrative 
matters (it should be remembered that in 1 agency there is no director), 
and in 3 out of 4 the director has final responsibility for decisions in 
this area. 
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Table 186 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 



Total 



Involved in deliberations 
Executive director 
Staff members /other than director 
Council /commission chairman ■ 
Council/commission members 
Committees o£ the council/commission 
State budget 'or finance officer 
Governor * 

Director of department ofkwhich 

agency is a part * 
Other advisors or consultants 
Legislature, 

Final responsibili ty for decisions 
Executive direct or" 
Council/comjaission chairman 
Governor 

Council/ commission members 
Committees of the council/commission 
Staff members other than director 
Director of I department of which 

agency is| a part 
Legislaturej 
Panels of experts 



Total 
Agencies 
if ' % 
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23 
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J 

After a decision has been reached it can, in some states, be vetoed 
by officials or agencies outside the state arts agency. In 2 in 5 states out- 
side officials have this power, with the governor most often being able to 
veto decisions. 



Table 187 

OUTSIDE OFFICIALS WITH VETO POWER OVER DECISIONS 
MADE BY STATE ARTS AGENCY 



Total 

Total agencies in which outside official or 

a gency does have veto power 

Governor 

State finance/budget/controller's office 
Legislature 

Director of department of which agency 

is a part 
Executive department or cpuncil 
National Endowment for the Arts 
Attorney* General 1 s office 
State programming office 
tifcpartment of developmental* services 
Departmeat of administration 
State clearinghouse 

Lieutenant governor * o 
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. 2 
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*List of officials comprises volunteered answers to an open-end question. 
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^ The members of the council/commission bear primary responsibili- 

ties for decisions concerning policy and lotig-range planning, guidelines 
and program planning, -and grants or porject funding, and are second only 
to the legislature in the area of budget. Executive directors, however, 
are involved in decision-making in all areas in a strong majority of the 
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agencies, and the director and staff have. the major responsibility for 
•evaluation and administrative matters. ■ Furthermore, consultant directors 
indicate that decisions made by the council/ commission are often an adop- 
tion of positions prepared by the director and staff. 



r 



Observation : 

The respective roles of the chairman and executive 
director seem to have not been clearly defined in 
a number of areas; indications are that their re- 
sponsibilities may develop into those of a chiet 
executive and chief operating officer, respectively, 
more clearly than at the present time. 
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CHAPTER VII 
s " MANPOWER 
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MANPOWER 

This chapter focuses on the manpower available to state arts agen- 
cies to effect their programs and other activities. The manpower comprises 
paid staff, outside advisors, and volunteers: 

- paid staff : the basic personnel of the agency, including 
the director. The analysis of paid staff covers: — 

— number and type of personnel, such as full-time or 

• . ' part-time, executive-professional or clerical, etc. 

— characteristics of personnel, i.e., sex and racial/ 
ethnic distribution 

— salaries of staff t ^ , 

— staffs of associated foundation, if any 

— organization of staff, by function or art form 

— adequacy of staff, in terms ot number and of 
experience and training 

— adequacy of staff, in terms of salary, an*, 
comparison of salaries with other state ^ 
agencies 

— payment of staff in whole or in part by funds 
from the National Endowment for the Arts 

_ outside adviso r* or consultants , including the existence 

of panels and the types of panels 
- volunteers and their use by state arts agencies 
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Number of Paid Staff 



The 55 state arts agencies were staffed by a total of 483 person- 
nel at the^close of fiscal 1974 — including the director as well as con- 
sultants and contract personnel serving in a \taff capacity — or an average 
of 9 paid staff -per agency. The size of paid/staff, however, varied widely - 
from none in American Samoa in fiscal 1974, 1 in Guam and 2 in Nevada, North 
Dakota and Wyoming, to 29 each in Michigan and Puerto Rico, 30 in Tennessee 
and 82 in New York. 
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Table 188 
NUMBER OF PAID STAFF, 
INCLUDING DIRECTOR AND CONSULTANTS AND CONTRACT PERSONNEL, 
SERVING IN A STAFF CAPACITY AT CLOSE OF FISCAL 1974 



New York 

Tennessee 

Michigan 

Puerto Rico 

Connecticut 

South Carolina 

Minnesota 

Rhode Island 

Colorado 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

California 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

Ohio 

Alabama « 
Arizona 
New Jersey 
Washington 
Alaska 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Oklahoma 
i West Virginia 
Hawaii 
Iowa 

Louisiana 
Missouri 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Vermont 

Virgin Islands 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

Oregon 

South Dakota - 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 
Mon tana 
Utah 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Idaho 
Nev »di 

Uorth Dakota 

Wyoming 

Guam 

American Samoa 
TOTAL 



Total 

# 

82 

30 

29 

29 

17 
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11 

11 

11 
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10 

10 
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6 

6 

6 

6 
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5 

5 ' 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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2 
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80 
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26 
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14 
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7 
7 
9 
11 
8 
10 
10 
6 
9 
9 
5 
9 
8 
6 
6 
7 
6 
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4 
4* 
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4 
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The size of an agency's staff is naturally related to the agency's 
expenditures, those agencies with greater expenditures logically requiring 
a larger staff. 'This is seen clearly in the sharp increase in the Average 
number of paid personnal by budget category: 



Table 189 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF PAID STAFF AT CLOSE OF FISCAL 1974, 
BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES" 

Expenditures 



Total 


Below 


$250,000- 


$500,000- 


$750,000 


Agencies 


$250,000 


$499,999 


$749,999 


and Above 


# ' 


# 


# 


# 




Average staff 9 

5 


3 


6 


12 


20 



Another significant factor affecting staff size is the adminis- 
tration by the agency of its own programs, such as agency-admiMstersr- 
touring programs, museums, etc. For example, Tennessee and Puerto Rico 
have a large number of agency-administered programs, requiring larger 
numbers of staff members generally to conduct these programs. 



Type of Personnel 

Of "the total 483 staff members, 87% were full-time, and 13% were 
part-time. Again, the size of an agency's expenditures was a significant 
factor, with part-time personnel constituting 30% of total staff in agencies 
in the under $250,000 expenditure group compared with only 7% of those with 
expenditures of $750,000 and above. 

*Full-time was defined as a minimum of 35 hours a week on a regular basis , 
part-time as fewer than 35 hours a week on a regular basis or any number 
of hours for only a part of the year. 
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Approximately two in three (65%) staff members were classified by 
the agencies as executive or professional -personnel and the remaining 35% 
as clerical personnel. Thirty-four percent of total paid staff were civil 
service employees, 20% were contract personnel and 46% neither civil serv- 
ice nor contract. Only a minimal number of paid staff (8%) were union ^ 
members, with no union members on the staff of agencies with expenditures 
below $250,000 and only U- in* the $250,000-499,999 group, but 6% of staffs 
of agencies in the $500,000-749,999 group and 15% of those with expenditures 
of $750,000 and above, 



Table 190 
TYPE OF PERSONNEL 
(Baser Paid staff at close of fiscal L974) 



of fiscal 1974 



Full-time 
Part-time 

Executive/professional 
Cler ical 

Civil service 
Contract 

Neither civil service 
nor , contract 

Union members 
Non-union members 



E xpenditures 



Total 
Agencies 


Below 
$250,000 


$250,000- 
$499,999 


$500,000- 
$749,999 


$750,000 
and Above 


(483) 


(44) 


(123) 


(120) 


(196) 


! % 

100 


% 

100 


% , 


% 

100 


% 
100 


87 


70 


86 


82 


93 


13 


30 


14 


18 


7 


. 65 


59 




65 


66 


35 


41 


35 


35 


34 


34 


34 


40 


24 


35 


20 


27 


24 


20 


16 


46 


39 


36 


56 


49 


8 




1 


6 


15 


92 


100 


99 


94 


85 
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Differences in the type of personnel can be seen between executive- 
professional and clerical staffs, with a larger proportion of clerical per- 
sonnel than' executive-professional staff beirrg under civil service and mem- 
bers of unions: 

. ■ r 

Table 191 

' TYPE OF PERSONNEL , BY EXECUTIVE-PROFESSIONAL VS. CLERICAL STAFF . 
(Base: Paid staff at close, of* fiscal 1974) 



Total paid staff at close 
of fiscal 1974 (483) 

Full-time 
Part- time 

Civil service 
Contract 

Neither civil service 
nor contract 

Union members 
Non-union members 




e-Pro£essional 


Clerical 


(314) \ 


(169) 

• ' % 


100 \ 


100 


86 


87 


14 


13 


29 


41 


25 


12 


46 


47 


6 


12 


94 


88 



Characteristics of Paid Staff 

Three out of every five paid staff members of state arts agencies 
are women. However, a majority (57%). of the executive-prof essional " staff 
are men; in contrast, only 107o of the clerical staff are men v 

The 837* of paid personnel who are white does not vary greatly 
by executive-professional vs. clerical classifications or full-time/part- 
time status, rising only to 847. of executive-professional staff and dropping 
to 797. of clerical staff. The proportion of black staff members, however, 
Q is somewhat higher among clerical staff (127o) than executive-professional (77.). 
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Table 192 
CHARACTERISTICS OF PAID STAFF 
(Base: Paid staff at close of fiscal 1974) 



Total padd staff at 
close .of. fiscal 1974 

Sex 
Men 

o 

' Women 

Racial /ethnic group 
White 
Black 

Spanish-American 
Oriental 
American Indian 
Other 



*Less than 0.57. 

Observation; 



To tal 


Executive- 
Professional 




Full -Time 


\h oj; 


(314) 


' (169) 


(418) 
% 


• % 

100 


% 


100 


100 


40 


57 • 


L0 


41 


60 


43 


•90 


59 


. 83 i 


i -84 


79 


84 


9 


7 


• 12 


9 


7 


8 


• 5 


! i 


1 


1 


2, 




* 


! 


1 




* 


i - 


1 


i ; 











(65) 
% 
100 



34 
66 



83 
2 

11 
2 
2 



Although women constitute a majority of^agencies 1 staffs, they 
are likely to occupy lesser positions than men, and this is 
•reflected! as will be seen in the following section, xn lower 
salaries paid them. 

The 83% of paid st,aff who are white is actually below the pro- 
portion of whites among the population. In the 1970 cjnmfe, 
89% of the adult population 21 yeatsmd over were classified 
as white. 



Salaries of Paid Staff 

One in three (33%) staff members of state arts agencies received 
salaries of less than $7,500 at the close of fiscal 1974, and the median 
salary paid was $9,700. Excluding part-time workers, the median was a 
somewhat higher $10,500 for full-time staff, buc still more than oae in 
four (28%) were earning less than $7,500. 
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Ex«icutive-professional personnel earned a median $12,100, while 



clerical personnel 
♦ 


were ,paid a 


i median $6,600. • 


< 




(Base: 

• • 


Table 193 
SALARIES OF PAID STAFF • „ 
Paid s.taff at close of fiscal 1974) 






Total 


IjACWU L J.VC 

Professional 


Clerical 


Full -Time Part-Time 




(483) 


(314) 

•/ 


(169) 


(418) 

% 


(65) 




/. 

100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Less than $5-, 000 


* * in 


O 
0 


12 


1- 


68 


$5,000-7,499 


J 23 


• 5 


59 


2-7. ■ 


12 


'$7,500-9,999 


18 


18 .' 


21 


*. 19 


15 


$10,000-12,499 


17 


22 


7 


18 


2 


$12,500-14,499 


14 


21 


1 


16 


3 


$15,000-17,499 


8 


12 




, 9 




$17,500-19,999 


4 


6 




.4 




$20,000-24,999 


4 


5 




4 




$25,000 and over 


2 


•- 3 




2 

« 




Median salary 


• 

$9,700 


$12,100 


$6,600 


$10,500 


$3,700 



ERIC 



The $10,500 median salary paid to full-time staff members rose 
to ,$14,000 for male staff and dropped to only $8,400 for female staff. 
This sharp difference is explained in part by the much greater likelihood 
of women being in clerical positions. However, even among executive- 
professional personnel only, women were paid a lower median $10,000 com- 

pared with $13,800 for men: • ~ 

Oil ± 
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'fable 194 



MEDIAN SALARY OF MEN AND WOMEN 
.(Base: Paid staff at close of fiscal* 1974) 



Total 

Executive-professional 
Clerical 



Full-time . 
Part-tiirf 




Men 

$ 

13,400 

13,800 
7,100 

14,000 
5,000 



Women 
— T~ 

7,800 

10,000 
6,600 

8,400 
3,300 



Observation : 

The dif ferent in median salaries between men and vo^n 
is noJ a result of women in professional-executive positions 
King concentrated in smaller budget agencies, as might be 
lectured. More than half the or ofesslonaljxecu. tive 
women .are in agencies with expenditures of $^00, 000 and 
over? - Howevetf women may be occupying lower level posi- 
tions, although still within the executive-professional % 
group, than male staff. < t 9 



Staffs of Associated Foundations 

The' separate foundations associated with eleven* state" arts 
agencies had paid staffs totaling only 17 at the close of fiscal 1974 
(apart from the paid staff of the agencies themselves). Two of the 
states, Colorado and Nebraska, had no separate personnel for the asso- 
ciated foundation, and in only three states did the foundation's staff 
exceed one person - Michigan (2), Connecticut (4) and New York (5). 



*The foundation associated with the Massachusetts agency was not fully 
operative in fiscal 1974 and did not have paid staff. 

■ • 39,;- 
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Twelve of the. 17 foundation personnel', or 71%, were in executive- 
professional positions, and the ratio of men to women was a close 9 men to 

/ 

8 women. ,. 



Table 195 

NUMBER OF PAID STAFF OF SEPARATE ASSOCIATED FOUNDATIONS 
AT CLOSE OF FISCAL 1974 



* 


Total 


Full-Time 


Part-T 




# 


# 


# 


Colorado , 








Connecticut 


4 


4 




Florida 

X Xwl» AUG* 


1 




1 


Illinois 


1 


1 




Ind iana 


1 




1 


Michigan 


2 


1 


1 


Nebraska 








New York 


5 


5 




Oregon 


1 

* 


1 




Sath Carolina 


i 




1 


Wyoming 


i c 




1 
4 


TOTAL 


17 


12 


5 


Observation: 









The small sizes of the staffs of separate associated 
foundations may indicate some restricted activities. 
However* indications are that, in some cases at least, 
the agency's own staff may be responsible for u l^rge 
portion of the foundation's activities. 



9 
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Table 196 

TYPE OF PERSONNEL AiJD CHARACTERISTICS OF PAID STAFF 
OF SEPARATE ASSOCIATED FOUNDATIONS 
(Base: Paid staff at close of fiscaj. 1974) 



Total paid staff at close 
of fiscal 1974 (17)-- 

Executive-professional 
Clerical $ 

Full-time 
Part-time 

t 

Civil service 
Contract 

Neither civil service nor contract 



Union members 
Non-union members 

Sex 
Men 
Women 

Racial /ethnic group 
White 
Black 
Oriental 



Total Foundations 

100 

71 . 
29 

71 

29 

6 
41 
53 



100 



51 
47 



88 
6 

r 6 



Organization of Sta ff of State Arts Agencies 

The professional staff of the state arts agencies is most likely 
to be organized by function. When asked in an open-end question whether 
the, organization or structure of the professional staff was by function 
(such as touring, technical assistance, etc.), by art form (such as music, 
etc.), or by some, other division, '60% of the agencies reported functional 
organization, compared with only 7% organized by art form. 



39* 
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Table 197 . 
ORGANIZATION OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF APART FROM DIRECTOR* A 

Total Agencies 



Total 



55 100 



w - fc . 33 60 

By function ™ 

By art form/discipline * £ 

By program 

By target audiences of population groups 1 ^ 

By art form and function 
By administration and program 
By program and discipline 



Small staff, jobs overlap 
No other staff 



4 • 7 

2 * 4 
1 2 

6 11 

3 5 



* Volunteered answers to an open-end question. 



Observation: 



Professional staff of state arts agencies usually work 
more as administrative generalists in such areas as 
artists-in-schools, grants, public^ information, touring, 
etc., rather than as specialists in a particular disci- 
pline, regardless of what might be their special inter- 
ests or background. Within many of the functional areas, 
of course, divisions ,by art form could be made, but few 
'agencies have anywhere near the number of staff for such 
division of responsibilities. And, in fact, "in most 
agencies the size of the staff is felt to be inadequate, 
as discussed below. 



Adequacy of Staff 

When asked whether the paid staff of the agency at the time of 
the survey was adequate in terms of current activities and responsibilities, 
in more than 4 in 5 agencies the staff was not considered to be adequate. 



33, 
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Table 198 
ADEQUACY OF NUMBER OF STAFF 

IN TERMS OF AGENCY'S CURRENT ACTIVITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 





Total Agencies 




it 


/. 


lO Lai 


C c: 
JJ 


JLUU 


p 

Staff is not adequate in number 


47 


85 


* Areas where staff is inadequate: 






v Pro grams /programming 


23 


42 


C5or»y*of*2i v 4 a 1 / a» 1 or* 4 p a 1 • 
OcuLcLd L idl /UlcL i.L.a 1 


20 


36 


Administration 


15 


27 


. Community development 


11 


20 


Fiscal affairs, accounting 


9 


16 


Public relations 


7 


13 


Evaluation 


0 4 


7 


Specialists by art form ' 


4 


7 


Grant officers 


3 


5 


Touring - 


2 


4 


Art is t s - in -s choo Is x 


2 


4 


Technical assistance 


2 


4 


Curatorial 


1 


2 


Youth consultant 


1 


2 


All 


3 


5 


Staff is adequate in number 


8 


15 



Volunteered answers to an open-end question. 

Although agencies generally do not believe their staffs are large 

< 

enough, most of them believe that those who are on the staff do have ade- 
quate experience or training. 



39u 
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Table 199 

ADEQUACY OF EXPERIENCE. OR TRAINING OF STAFF OF AGENCY 



Tota l Agencies 

—* — -y* 



Total* 

Staff does not havevadequate experience or 
training 

Some staff have adequate experience or 
training and some do not _ 

*Areas where experience or, training is 

not adequate: 

Budget control 
Grantsmanship 
Administration 
Specific art background 
Clerical 

Technical assistance 

All need more experience 
All need more training 

Staff has adequate experience or training 
No other staff 



55 



A3 



1O0 



15 



5 
5 
5 
A 
2 
2 

5 
2 

77 

4 



Volunteered answers to an open-end question. 



Civil Service/merit Systems 

In almost 2 in 3 agencies at least some staff members other than 
the director are under the state's civil service or merit system, with 
clerks, secretaries and administrative assistants most likely to be under 
such a system: 



er|c 
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Table 200 

WHETHER STAFF MEMBERS OTHER THAN DIRECTOR 
ARE UNDER STATE CIVIL SERVICE OR MERIT SYSTEM 



Total Agencies 



Total 



Some staff members under civil service or 
merit system . 



*Areas in which staff members ar 
--iv-il service or merit system 



under 



Clerical/clerk- typist 
Secretarial 

Administration, administrative intern 

Programming , 
Bookkeeping/accounting \ 

Special projects 

Finance 

Executive assistant 
" TroiressiorialT 
Assistant director 
Career employees 
Ail/complete staff 

No staff members under civil service or 
merit system r . 





% 


c c 

55 








35 


a/. 


11 


20 


10 


18 


10 


18 


8 


15 


3 


5 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1. 


2 
2 


1 

1 


2 


1 


■ 2 


10 


18 


20 


36 



Volunteered answers to an open-end question. 

In most of the agencies in which staff positions are under civil 
service or merit systems, these positions must be filled in the order de- 
termined by the system; 



ERIC 
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Table 201 

WHETHER CIVIL SERVICE/MERIT SYSTEM POSITIONS MUST BE FILLED 
IN ORDER -DETERMINED BY THE SYSTEM 



Total Agencies 
» % 



Total 



Total agencies with staff positions under 

civil service or merit system 

All positions must be filled' in system's 
order 

'Some positions must be filled in. system's 
order 

(Secretarial/clerical) 
(Administrative) • 
No positions must be filled in system's 
order 



55 

35 
23 
3 

(2) 
(1) 



100 

64 
43 
5 

(3) 
(2) 

16 



Paralleling the high proportion of agencies with staff under jjtate 



civil service or merit systems is the 83% of agencies in which at. least some 
staff salaries are set by the state. For those positions for which the 
salaries are not set by the state, the council/commission most often has the 
power to establish salary levels: 

Table 202 

WHETHER SALARIES OF STAFF OTHER THAN DIRECTORS ARE SET BY THE STATE 



Total, 



All salaries are set by the state 
Some salaries are set by the state and 

some not 'set by state 
No salaries set by state 
No other staff 



Total Agencies 
~1 



55 

38 

8 
7 
2 



100 

68 

15 
13 
4 



39j 
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Table 203 

PERSONS WITH AUTHORITY TO SET NON-STATE REGULATED SALARIES 

Total Agencies 



Total 



Total with some salaries not set by state 

or n o salaries set by state __ 

Council/commission 
Executive, director 

Executive' director and National Endpwment 
for the Arts 





% 


55 


100 


15 


28 


12 


22 


2 


4 


1 


2 



Reflecting the fact that in most agencies salaries are set by the 
-State, a majority of agencies report salaries generally on a par with - 
equivalent positions i of other agencies within the state, but more than one 



Table 204 

COMPARISON OF SALARY LEVELS IN STATE ARTS AGENCIES 
WITH THOSE OF OTHER AGENCIES IN THE STATE 



Total Agencies 



Total 



Salaries are on a par with other agencies 

within the state 
Salaries are below other agencies 
..Salaries are above other state agencies 
It varies (vol.) y 
Not sure (vol.) 
No other staff (vol.) 



55 



29 
19 
3 
1 
1 
2 



100 



52 

'35 
5 
2 
2 
4 



' However, despite the fact that 52% of agencies report salaries on 
a par with other state agencies, ~a higher 74% feel that current salary levels^ 
are not adequate to attract or keep needed personnel: 

4UU 
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ADEQUACY OF CURRENT SAl^Y TO ATTRACT OR KEEP NEEDED PERSONNEL 



Total Agencies 



Total 

Salary levels are not adequate 

*Areas in which salaries a re inadequate; 
Programs 

Administrative/management 

Secretarial 

Professional 
-Executive director 
-Administrative assistant 

Public relations /public information 

Community coordinator 

All 



Salary levels are adequate 
It varies (vol. ) 
No other staff 



// 

n 

41 

9 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
23 

11 

_1 

2 



% 
100 
74 

16 
9 
7 
5 
4 
4 
4 
2 

42 

20 
_2 
4 



Volunteered answers to an open-end question. 



Observation : 

State arts agencies see salary levels as a problem 
in terms of recruiting and retaining qualified 
staff;, nevertheless, 'they largely share this problem 
with other state agencies/ since a majority report 
salaries on a par with these agencies. Raising sal- 
ary levels is difficult in view of the t limited funds 
Available to the agencies as well as because of the 
facbsthat in most agencies authority for setting 
salaries is outside the agency itself* The next 
chapterlwiicates that higher salaries would be a 
priority iKincreased funds were available* 
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Salary Support from the National Endowment f or the Arts 

Problems related to the adequacy of salaries as well as the number 
of staff have to some extent been eased through salary support provided by 
the National Endowment for the Arts, Most agencies report that staff members 
and/or consultants or contract personnel serving staff-like functions were 
paid in whoje or in part by funds from the National Endowment for the Arts 
in fiscal 1974 and in fiscal 1975, with the proportion rising from 76% in 
the former to 89% in the latter year: 

Table 206 

STAFF MEMBERS AND/OR CONSULTANTS OR CONTRACT PERSONNEL 
PERFORMING STAFF-LIKE FUNCTIONS PAID IN WHOLE OR IN PART 
BY FUNDS J3RO&- THE- NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS, FISCAL 1974 



Total Agencies 

// > % 



Total 



55 * 100 



Staff members and/or consultants or contract 
personnel wfere paid by funds from National 

^Endowment for the Arts 42 76 

No staff members and/cr consultants or contract 
personnel were paid by funds from National 
Endowment for the Arts 13 u 



Staff members paid by funds from National 
Endowment for the Arts 

Average number in administrative areas: 1.0 
Average numbefc in program areas: 1.3 
No staff members paid by funds from National 
Endowment for the Arts 



35 64 



20 36 



Consultants or contract personnel were paid 
by funds from National Endowment for* the 
Arts * 

Average number in administrative areas: 0.3 
Average number in program areas: 2,2 
No consultants or contract personnel were paid 
by funds from National Endowment for the 
Arts 



29 53 



26 47 
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< Table 207 

STAFF MEMBERS AND /OR CONSULTANTS OR CONTRACT PERSONNEL 
PERFORMING STAFF-LIKE FUNCTIONS PAID IN WHOLE OR IN PART 
BY FUNDS FROM THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS, FISCAL 1975 



Total Agencies 

// % 

55 106 



Total 



49 89 



.Staff members and/or consultants or contract 

personnel were paid, by funds from National 

Endowment for the Arts 
No staff members and/or consultants or contract 

personnel paid by funds from National 

Endowment for the Arts 6 11 



Staff members paid by funds from National 
Enddwment for the Arts 

Average number in administrative areas: 0.9 
Average number in , program areas: 2.2 
No staff members paid by funds from National 
Endowment for the Arts 



42 76 



13 24* 



Consultants or contract personnel were paid 
by funds from National Endowment for the 
Arts , 

Average number in administrative areas: 0.5 
Average number in program areas: 2.4 
No consultants or contract personnel were paid 
by funds from National Endowment for the 
Arts 



32 58 



23 42 



The funds from the Endowment are primarily .helping to pay for 
personnel in program areas, with an average, in agencies in which staff 
members were paid by Endowment funds in 1975, of less than one staff member 
in administration being paid by such funds\ut more than- two in program 
areas. A similar situation prevails with regard to consultants /contract 
personnel. The Endowment, then, is a significant source of support for 
personnel as well as for program funds. 



4l) j 
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Outside Advisors or Consultants 

In addition to staff members and staff-like consultants, most state 
arts agencies use the services of outside advisors or consultants in their 
activities. The most common role in which such advisors are used is that 
of serving on panels, and more than two in three agencies report having 
panels of experts (other than the council/commission and its committees) . 

Table 208 
USE OF PANELS OF EXPERTS BY AGENCY 

Tot al Agencies 
55 100 

Total t '■ — 

Fiscal 1974: 3? g? 



Did have panels of experts 
No panels of experts 



33 



Fiscal- 1975; g9 
Did have panels of experts -> 
No panels of experts 



- Among those agencies not using panels in fiscal 1974, the reasons 
given included the fact that the director prefers not to deal with panels 
and finds them unnecessary (6 agencies), thd lack of funds for panels in- . 
eluding inability to reimburse for travel (6), the use of professional 
ad'vxsors instead (5), the fact that the state is too small (1), and the 
fact that no one ever suggested setting them up (1). 
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The use of panels is more widespread in the Northeast and North 
Central states than in the rest of the country, .with only 1 agency in the 
Northeast and 2 in the North Central region not using, panels in fiscal 
1974: 



Total 



Did have 
panels 

Did not have 
panels 



Table 209 

USE OP PANE1S IN FISCAL 1974, BY REGION 



Total Agencies 

// % 

55 100 
37 67 
18 33 



Northeast South North Central West 

// i % 



it 7. » i % // % // % 

9 100 17 100 12 100 13 100 

8 89 10 59 10 83 7 54 

1 11 7 41 2 17 6 46 



Panels are most often organized by art form, but in many cases 
they are concerned uith an overall program of the agency* instead. 
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Table 2 10 * 
NAMES OF PANELS AGENCIES HAD IN FISCAL 1974 



Total 



Total 



* 

Total agencies- with par -i» in ftscal 197A , . v ^ 



Theatre/drama 
Music /opera 
Visual arts 
Dance . 
Literature 

Public media/communications 
Artists-in-schools/education 

Film , • 

Architecture 
Crafts/folk arts 
Environmental design 
Grants 
t Special projects v 
Awards 
Humanities 
Performing arts 
Mul t i- at t s /mul t i-me d ia 
Museum 

Historical preservation 

Community arts* 

Public relations 

Personnel^ development * 

Auditions 

Bicentennial 

Policy 

Budget 

Business and the arts 

A) ts service organizations 

Contemporary arts 

Professional arts development 

Coordinated arts 

Youth arts 





% 


.55 


100 


37 


67 

■ 


24 


44 


23 


42 


23 


42 


23 


42 


22 


40 


10 


18 


10 


18 


9 


16 


7 


13 


6 


11 


5 


9 


L 


7 


4 


7 


3 


5 


3 


•5 % 


.2 


'4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


» 4 


2 


4 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 



"Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 
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Not surprisingly, in light of the ' organization of most panels by 
art form, a majority of panels function primarily in grant review, and only 
a small percentage exclusively in policy. In response to a question on the 
functions of pan^s, directors indicated that of the panels listed by agen- 
cies, 56% were in grant review, 8% in policy, and 31% were a combination of 
both, with the remaining 5% functioning in miscellaneous other areas. 

Agencies also reported that panels were useful to the agencies in 
almost all cases, and a great majority of panels were described as very use- 
ful. Eighty-six percent of panels were evaluated as very useful in actual 
practice, and another 9% somewhat useful, with a minimal 3% pnly slightly 
use'ful and 2% not useful at all. 



Observation; 



The organization of panels primarily by art form 
contrasts with staff organization by function. 
Art form expertise seems "to lie more with outside 
experts serving on panels, particularly in decisions 
on grant-making, while staff members are responsible ^ 
for a wider range of functional duties in all aspects 
of programs. 



i 



Selection of Panel Members 

In 'selecting members of panels, the executive director and the 
agency staff are most active in -suggesting "or initiating the selection 
process, but the final approval is usually left to the council /commission 
or chairman? -* 



40 
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' . Table 211" 

SELECTION OF MEMBERS OF PANELS . 
(Base: Agencies that had panels in fiscal .1974) 



Total Agencies 
~1 " 



Total 



Suggest or Initiate .sec tion of members 
Executive director 
Members of agency 1 s staff 
Council/commission 
Chairman of council/commission 
Panel chairman 
Other panelists 
• 

Final decision on app ointment of members 

Council/commission 

Chairman of council/commission 

Executive director 

Members of agency's staff 



37 



30 
21 
15 
14 
1 
1 



16 
12 
10 
2 



100 



81 
57 
41 
38 
3 
3 



43 
32 
27 
4 



Not only are council/commission members responsible to a large 
extent for the appointment of members to panels, in most cases some members 
of the council/commission themselves serve on the panels. In 22 agencies 
(59% of the 37 agencies with panels) council/ commission members do serve 
on panels, with an average of 3.7 council/commission members a^so being 
panels members in those agencies ♦ 

One reason given for not having panels, as noted earlier, was the 
inability to reimburse expenses of members. In most agencies panel members 
were at least reimbursed for expenses, but in 19% of the agencies they did 
not receive either reimbursement or an honorarium: 



4(Jd 
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Table 212 

WHETHER PANEL MEMBERS AXE COMPENSATED 
(Base: Agencies that had panels in fiscal 1974) 



Total 



Total Agencies 
9 % 



Panel members are reimbursed for expenses 
Pane lumbers are reimbursed for expenses 

and also receive honorarium or fee 
Panel members receive honorariun or fee 
Panel members receive neither reimbursement 

nor honorarium 
It varies (vol.) 



37 

19 

"3 
3 

7 
5 



100 

51 

8 
8 

19 
14 



A majority of agencies believe cha: trends or shifts in the use of 
panels will occur in the near future, and tiN direction of these trends is 
strongly toward greater participation by Ls in the activities of the , 
agencies : 



Table 213 

WHETHER TRENDS OR SHIFTSJIN THE USE OF PANELS 
ARE FORESEEN IN THE COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 



Total Agencies 



Total 

Do foresee trends or shifts 
More panels/panel members 
Panel will have more active, wider role 
Panels will have more influence in 

grants and programs ^ 
Increasing involvement of council/ 

commission members 
May set up panel 
Elimination of panels 
Panels will become more formal 
Panels used for selecting works of art 
Panels used to prepare rosters of 

qualified artists 

No trends or shifts foreseen / 



» 


% 


55 


100 


36 


65 


15 


27 


12 


22 




15 


3 - ! 


5 


2 


4 


2 


4 . 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


19 


35 
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*List of trends foreseen comprise volunteered answers to an 
open-end question. 
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In addition to the panels of experts, a majority of state arts 
agencies also use other outside advisors and consultants, particularly as 
a source of professional expertise, in policy and program planning: 



Table 214 

USE OF OTHER OUTSIDE ADVISORS OR CONSULTANTS IN FISCAL 1974 



Tota l Agencies 
~1 



Total 



Use d outside advisors or consultants 

Purposes, for which advisors or consultants 

were used:* . 

Professional guidance in programs and 

po3 icy 

Fufid raisin?., budget assistance 
Judging 

Community arts development 
Public relation? 
Visual -5?ts 
Research 

Program plannirg ' ~ 

Evaluation 

Design and construction of arts center 
Restoration and archeological projects 
Scholarship selection 
Selection of artists- in-schools 



55_ 
35 



26 
5 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



100 
64 



47 
9 
7 
7 
2 
2 
2 
2 

.2 

I* 
2 

2 

■ 2 



Did not use mits-tdft advisors or consultants 20 36 



Volunteered responses to an open-end -question. 



\ The use of outside advisors or consultants rather than staff 

members is sometimes a result of state restrictions that make it impossible 
for ihe agency to hire sufficient staff or to obtain sufficiently qualified 
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staff . Of the 35 agencies using outside advisors or consultants, 26, or 
74%, reported in response to another question that they sometimes find it 
necessary -to hire consultants or contractual personnel to fulfill staff 
functions because of the restrictions of state regulations. 

The executive director and agency staff are not only most likely 
to suggest or" initiate the selection of outside advisors or consultants, as 
with panel members, but the director also most often makes the final deci- 
sion on the selection of such advisors. 



Table 215 

SELECTION OF OUTSIDE ADVISORS OR CONSULTANTS 
(Base: Agencies that had outside advisors or consultants in fiscal 1974) 

Total Agencies 

// % 



Total 



Suggest or initiate selection of advisors or 

consultants ■■ 

Executive director 
Members of agency's staff 
Chairman of council/commission 
Council/commission 
Elected state officials 

Final decision on selection of advisors or 

consultants . 

Executive director 

Council/commission 

Chairman of council/commission 

Members of agency's staff 

Elected state officials 



35 



30 
15 
7 
5 
1 



24 
7 
5 
3 
1 



100 



86 
43 
20 
14 
3 



69 
20 
14 
9 
3 
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Outside advisors and consultants are likely both to receive an 
hpnorarium or fee and to be reimbursed for expenses, but in 6 agencies 
(17% of those with consultants) they receive neither: > 



(Base: 



Table 216 

COMPENSATION OF OUTSIDE ADVISORS OR CONSULTANTS 
Agencies that had outside advisors or consultants in fiscal 1974) 



Total Ag encies 

: // % 



Total 

, Advisors and consultants are both offered 
honorarium or fee and reimbursed for 
expenses 

Advisors and consultants are offered 

honorarium or fee 
Advisors and consultants are reimbursed 

for expenses 
Advisors and consultants receive neither 

reimbursement nor honorarium or fee 
It varies (volunteered) 



35 



100 



15 


44 


6 


17 


4 


11 


6 


17 


4 


11 



In a final aspect of the investigation of the manpower of state 
arts agencies, the use of volunteers generally - apart from the council/ 
commission - was explored. A majority of agencies report they do not use 
volunteers and only 15% that they use volunteers on a regular basis? 



Table 217 

USE OF VOLUNTEERS OTHER THAN COUNCIL/COMMISSION MEMBERS 

Total Agencies 



Total 

- Agency regularly uses volunteers 
Agency uses volunteers at times 
Agency does not use volunteers 



.// 


% 


55 


100 


8 


15 


15 


27 


32 


58 



41 
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Those agencies that. do use volunteers reported a wide variety of 
types of work done by the volunteers, particularly office and clerical work 
(in 7 agencies), special projects (5 agencies), evaluation (3), and staff 

conferences and workshops (3). 

Although a minority of agencies do use volunteers, some of those 
that do so report a large number of volunteers Involved in agency activities 
in fiscal 1974'. Eleven agencies had more than 20 volunteers each active 
during the year, and the average number of volunteers per agency using them- 
was 32.6; the median, however-, was a lower 15.5, because of a large number 
of volunteers (more than 50) reported by a small number (7) of agencies. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PAST DEVELOPMENTS AND FUTURE OUTLOOK 
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\ . 

/ ' PAST DEVELOPMENTS AND FUTURE OUTLOOK 

/ 

This final' chapter reviews the growth of the state arts agency 
movement since the 1960>s and looks forward to the perceived directions of 
change in the future. In the- analysis of growth during the past years, the 
chapter focuses on state appropriations and on total funds: 

- state appropriations , funds appropriated by states to 

the state arts agencies in fiscal years 1966 through 

\ 

1976, the changes in appropriations and the per capita 
amount of appropriations. 

- total funds , funds received by state arts agencies from _ 
all sources in fiscal years 1971 through 1976, changes 

in amount of total funds, and per capita amount of total 
funds. 

The perceived adequacy of total funding is theji covered, and the 
expected trends in the level of funding. The existence of future plans 
and goals is detailed, and the effects of possible increases in fundings 
analyzed from two viewpoints: 

- the perceived H-trection of programming with possible 

increases in the basic state agency grants 
■- areas in which funds would be spent, on a short-term 
and long-term basis,' if sufficient funds were avail- 
able. 
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State Appropriations g 

Funds appropriated to state arts agencies by the state legisla-, 
tures have grown steadily during the past decade. In fiscal 1966, state 
appropriations to arts agencies totaled only $2,664,640 ($1,898,745 exclud- 
ing New York State), while in fiscal 1975 appropriations had increased to 
$57,189,285 ($21,536,285 excluding New York)., 

In the five-year period between fiscal 1970 and fiscal 1975, 
state appropriations increased 646% over the fiscal 1970 appropriations of 
$7,561,912, or an annual growth rate of 49%. However, a major factor in 
this increase was the dramatic jump in New York^ State appropriations of 
1,480% over the fiscal 1970 appropriation of $2,256,474 to $35,653,000 in 
fiscal 1975. Excluding New York State from the calculations, though, the 
rise in state appropriations to state arts agencies has still been a sign- 
nificant one, with appropriations in fiscal 1975 amounting to 300% more 
than the fiscal 1970 appropriations of $5,305,438, or an annual growth 
rate of 32%. * 

In that fiye-year period growth rates of state appropriations 
varied widely by state^some states recording dramatically large increases, 
others very low, ranging from an actual decrease of 5% in Delaware to- an 
increase ab.ve 1,000% in five "states — New Jersey (up 1,003%), Michigan 
(up 1,386%), New York (up l,480%)\Massachusett:s (up 1,500%), and Virginia 
(up 2,621%). It should be noted that "many large increases were based on 
severely low initial levels in 1970. 



*The fiscal 1970 appropriations to American Sa^a and Louisiana are not in- 
cluded in the percentage comparisons because comparable data for fiscal 
1975 were not available* \ 

Ho \ 
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• In the one-year period between fiscal 1974 and fiscal 1975 state 
legislative appropriations rose 51% (excluding New York) over the fiscal 
1974 total appropriations of "$14, 311, 494, a greater increase than the five- 
year annual growth rate of 32%. However, in six states appropriations drop- 
ped during the' one-year period' (the drop was less than 10% except.in Georgia, 
down 29%, and Alaska, down 31%), continuing the somewhat erratic pattern. 
, ' The state appropriations for fiscal 1976 continue the upward trend, 

but at a lower rate of increase. State arts agencies appropriations for 
fiscal 1976 totaled $61,416,405, or $25,713,505 excluding New York State, 
an increase of 19% (excluding New York) over 1975. (States that receive 
biennial appropriations that cover fiscal 1975 and fiscal 1976 would 
naturally not have received any substantial increase for the second year.) 

The commitment by states to support 'of arts agencies has been 
matched by an increasing commitment by the federal government to the State 
arts agencies. The basic state agency grant of. the National Endowment 
* for the Arts rose during the five-year , period from $36,363 per state in 
fiscal 1970 to $75,377 in fiscal 1971, $101,320 in fiscal 1972, $127,250 
in fiscal 1973, $150,000 in fiscal 1974, and $200,000 in fiscal 1975, an 
' overall rise of 450% or an annual growth rate over the period of 41% - 
and a rise between fiscal 1974 and 1975 of 33%. 

Data are unfortunately not available for the entire period on private 
funds received by the agencies, but indications are that private funds, 
through relatively modest, We also risen. In fiscal 1971, dollar 
amounts received from private sources totaled" approximately $340,000, and 
in fiscal 1974 private funds reached $750,115, a rise «f 147% in just a 
three-year period. 

:RiC ' 41' 
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Observation ; - . *- . 

The sharp increases in state appropriations during the 
past decade to the arts agencies reflect the increasing 
commitiient by governors and state legislatures to sup- 
port of the arts, a commitment that ten years ago was 
practically non-existent in all but a handful of states. 

This commitment by states to support of the arts agencies 
has been matched by an increasing commitment, by the fed- 
eral government to the state arts agencies. Ths basic 
state' agency grant of the National Endowment for the Arts 
rose during the five-year period from $36,363 per state 
S fiscal 1970 to $75,377 in fiscal 1971, $101,320 in . 
fiscal 1972, $127,250 in fiscal 1973* $150,000 in fiscal 
1974, and $200,000 in fiscal 1975, an overall rise of 
450%, or an annual growth rate over the priod of 41/. 
and a rise between fiscal 1974 and 1975 of 33/.. 

Unfortunately, data are nof available for the entire period 
on private funds received by the agencies, but indications 
are that private funds, though relatively modest, have also^ 
risen. In fiscal 1971, dollar amounts received from pri- 
vate sources totaled approximately $304,000, and in fiscal 
' 1974 private efunds reached $750,115, a rise, of 147% in just 
a three-year period. 
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y Table 218 

STATE LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL 1966-1976 



1 



Total 



Total Without 
New York 



152,000 
•21,500 



10,000 
27,500 



1967 
$ 



18,83* 



20,6^ 
161,920 
15,000 
21,500 

70,100 
9,112 
30,^00 



$ 

50,000 
47, 500 



35,714 
145,698 
25,000 
58,268 

70,100 
18,233 
60.000 



2,500 90,000 121.500 



25,000 
12,500 

M00 
LOOP 



5.000 
5,000 



lJft.000 



25,000 
12,500 

7,600 
100,000 
25,000 
10,000 
50.(1*3 
15,000 
100,000 
5,000 



1*9.975 
20.500 



7,500 75,000 
15,000 36,500 
765,895 1,504,477 



ld,<X>0 



12,503 

.1,500 

>5,*V) 



4>. 



I, 



500 



2(0, 000 
500 



29,000 
500 
10,000 



100,000 

25,000 
65,000 
100,000 
25,000 
60.000 
50,000 
55,000 
100,000 
85,000 

12,500 
221,917 

12.500 

7,500 
75,000 
15,000 
1,897,585 
70.106 

39,356 
35,033 

137.573 
1,261.^) 

•2.00- 

65,001 

50,000 
80,693 
51.795 
26,500 
* 50,000. 



Chan g.e , 



|5-Yr 
1970 



478, 445>Hl,002,06O- J/ 1.166.333? 
7,300, 7,500 35,920 



2,000 



33 . 9 00 



59,000 



mi 

5 

',0,000 
A 7, 500 



35,963 
163,000 
25,750 
76,732 

20,000 

48,516 

118,945 
10,000 
100,000 

25,000 
67,949 
118,515 
34,980 
60,000 
260,000 
100,000 
109,000 
85,000 

12,500 
753,000 
12,500 

, 7,500 
64,929 
20,000 

2,491,861 
71,299 

39,598 
35,000 
23.059 
ICC, 205 
1,152,700 

>^,)54 
lfi,000 
50,000 
82,000 
52.823 
27,300 
140,000 
10,000 
37,735 
80,100 



1971 

$ 

100,000 
100,000 



$ 

100,000 
4^,600 

2i,56l * ».»5* *J.80i 51,469 



$ 

125,000 
69,400 



$ $ 



125,000 
88,500 



170,997 

26,489 
114,(500 

45,454 

25,661 
5,0,00 

88,060 

163,579 
10,000 
250,000 
25,000 
30,730 
66,023 
134,980 
27,860 
79,500 
275,505 
100,000 
140,000 
112,500 

25,000 
1*2.795 
tt,492 

IQ.000 
71,658 
20,000 
2,256.474 2 

223,407 
65, /33 

1,471,2*3 
1*5,70* 
* 131,788 
-<f.V20 
68,700 
105,724 
83.000 
28,SOO 
160,000 
10,000 
80,998 
117,205 



168,000 
26,929 

127,634 
50,000 
20,800 
76,402 

102,960 

174,558 
10,000 
600,000 
25,000 
32,644 
61.445 
147,360 
42,883 
90,526 
347,763* 
160,000 
219,952 
115,150 
75,000 
25,000 
701 ,087 
• 13,673 

10,000 
22>>,059 
21,000 

,'.33.1 i 
115,674 
5,100 
198, 184 

So.,399 
24,024 

705,000 

,531, o-n 
m, a - * 

126,076 
19,664 
67,752 

106,072 
83,000 
35,459 

150,000 

140,000 
91,473 

124,960 



168,000 
71,560 
119,341 
35,000 
30,000 
53,358 
99,279 
6,579 
152,765 
8,179 
600,000 
40, U3 
38,188 
34,621 
149,660 

92,969 
319,818 
184,550 
233,410 
160,000 
73,366 
25,000 

24,626 

15,000 
268,059 
20,800 

,'i23,^( 
166,431 
5.100 
177,715 
36,399 
^5,43^ 
205,000 
, *>;*,200 

?%,n2 

135,911 
29,250 
161.727 
149.460 
75. ol > 
40.061 
160.000 
138.152 
59.124 
176.389 
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209,818 1 
71,873 

130.000 
37,721 
30,000 
67,386 
70,000 
10,000 

131,876 
9,810 

600,000 
48,890 
38,465 
39,008 

166,170 
>/ 

<j2,6i8 
399,725 
277,588 
250,739 
200,000 
24,70.3 
28,114 

25,620 

15,000 
27U577 
35,200 

>2 ' 
196,921 
5,100 
317,847 

a on 

23,36" 

; 16,000 
2,r 4. )5i 

»\36A 
195,558 

29,751 
226,700 
152.776 
100.000 

41,700 
160.000 
174,130 

64,027 

184,746 



$,822 



9.465 



125,000 
149,600 
60,000 
•68,700 
166,727 
,034,763 
120,963 
351,500 
42,600 
52,000 
28<>,89~ 
220,000 
10,218 
221,307 
10,000 
600,000 
170,005 
52.244 
45,634 
153.930 
44.000 
162.000 
453.411 
600,000 
485,800 
30<f,000 
107,668 
27.550 

35.122 
15.122 
45,679 
698,932 
45,300 
t 5,00 ; 
221.231 
5.100 
B4V.G47 
95.1«V> 
>4»561 
75^.000 
2.753.267 

360,896 
61,702 
312.500 
157,345 
1 M 026 
• 52,626 
160,000 
201,705 
98,415 
2$3.580 
42,227 
12,543 



s 

125,000 
103,800 

t 

82,500 
167,465 



250.QOO 1 ' 
126,100 

8t>,700 
264,215, 



1-Yr. 

1974 
75 -75 



I67,4t>> . 
. 012,585 1,400,000^ 
1.324,845 1,543,386 
394,326 836.^25 
43,128 58,850 
87,400 ".400 
392,771 425,456 
157,105 155,846 
28,192 17.31* 
223,689 538,964 
23,121 43,200 
925,000 •,278,000 
157,053 617,221 
70,767 200,730 
82,878 I05,3ii5 
225.800 290.400 

if *' 
161,000 156,241 
449,788 451,500 
1.600,000 1.000.000 
2.079.906 2.276.1^0 
300.000 500.000 



►25 
+118 

'>/ 
+250 

►49? 
+490 

n 

rf24l 

t»?7t 
►78 

6 

+37 



►131 U31 
♦■270 +54 



-31 

V 
►20 

-2 
+995 
+12 
+1 
+68 
+35 
-29 
+176 
+1 



112,628 
30.588 
1,249,209 
129, 390 
18,331 
48,559 
790,352 
65,000 



l60, s 64 
75.04Q 

1,499 . 600 
1/2. 51* 
65.186 
59.356 _ 
6/1,000 U003 
83,500 |f225 



*528 
+130 

+26 

+67 

i y 

►105 
i +6) 
1500 
►139 
-167 
6/ 

+2f ill 
+559 +21 
►Q36 +268 
6/ +21 
386" +6 
+13 
►43 



-8 " 
+35 
+82 
+47 
5/ 
+1 
-1 
*167- 
►328. 



226,409 
5,100 

WJ2.*JJ 
95.322 
54,5t>3 



248. 761 
33.850 
*dl.99o 
120,322 
15^,451 



t.40O>000 1.4*0,000 
1 23061 3.27;. 19/ 
2M.056 



227,199 
597 ,6^o 
85.391 
411.500 
159.565 
282,000 
50,000 
100,000 
272,055 
246,130 
275,000 
59,000 
12.577 



5<;9,262 
loo % 000 
180,400 
410,454 

*24,«$oa 

50,000 
100 ,000 



3'«0 
+45 
►119 
»630 
117 
►115 
►354 
►356 
►499 
+51 
►240 
+ 74 
+25 



2*2,055 «621 
980,991 
300,000 
102,200 
27,560 



-rlo 
+* 



+13 

+66 
+38 
+32 
+1 
fl7l 
-5 

1* 
+35 



*204 +150 
►135 ^4 



. 2,664,6,0 4^0,a70 UXuM l*^iLiI ika^Ul^ ^^a^ iial^LOIii ja 1 I5 SU ^ ^iiiSi^ ^li^OSbJ^g^^ 

ljM Jj i 1> 34.,402 .^»JiUll ^ *tJ2JU>® lUU ^2iaJWB<iUllJB 



+3(K^ / +ilr / 



* Leas than 0.5*. 
1/ latin* ted or requested, 
tf Information not supplied. • 
U Th« Virginia Statt* Muaeun wa-* off th«j at'llcial ^tat^ »rts 
f/ Does no? Include Aaerlcan ^a»oa *M Lou Island, 
5/ Coaparatlve data not available. 
if Ho state appropriations In fiscal 1970. 
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Change in State Appropriations Per Capita 

The rise in state appropriations can also be seen clearly when 
total appropriations are translated into per capita figures. Total state ^ 
appropriations of $7,761,912 in fiscal 1970 represented 3.7 cents per person 
in the national population (including Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa and Guam), with a per capita amount of 2.9 cents excluding 
New York Stated The appropriations per capita rote to 27.2 cents per capita 
in fiscal 1975, or 11.2 cents not including New York State. 

V 

The agency with the largest per capita appropriation, $2.22 

» * 

in fiscal 1975, was the Virgin Islands Council, on the Arts, followed by 
New York State with a per capita appropriation of $2.02. At the lower end 
of the scale, the Wisconsin and Texas agencies received appropriations ■ 
amounting to only 1.3 cents per capita and the North Dakotaagency Only 

0.8 cents per capita. 

The per capita rankings of state appropriations changed greatly . 
for many states between fiscal 1970 and fiscal .1975, with five states rising 
sharply during that period. New Jersey, which ranked 40th with a per capita 
appropriation of 1.0 cents in fiscal 1970, rose to 21st in fiscal 1975 
with a per capita of 10.8 cents; Michigan rose from 33rd (1.6 cents) in 
fiscal 1970 to 12th (22.9 cents) in fiscal 1975; Pennsylvania. from 32nd 
(1.7 cents) to 17th (12.6 cents); Massachusetts from 29th (1.8 cents) to 
6th ('27.6 cents); and Colorado * with the sharpest rise, from 3^th 
(1.2 "cents) to 4th (53.1 cents). 



*The sharp rise in Colorado was largely accounted for by funds earmarked for 
Denver arts and cultural organizations. 
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Table 219 
1/ 



* STATE APPROPRIATIONS PER CAPITA-; WITH RANKINGS 



FISCAL 1970 - 1975 

















. * 1970 , 
$ (Rank) 


1971 
$ (Rank) 


1972> 
$. (Rank) 


1973 K * 
$ (Rank) 


$ (Rank) 


Aim hitm.fr ' 


.029 '2<» 


.029 '25 > 


.'036 (2^ 


.035 (27^ 


.035 '40^ 


A 1 * q If ft 


♦ 

"158 (4) 


.331 (4) 


.230 (4) 


< .263 (4) 


.'444'(5) 


Amarl Ann SfllHOa 


- - (48) 


- (50) V 


- (51)- 


21 


2.069 (1) 




\013 (36) 


.014 (37^ ' 


.016 (41\ 


.024 (36) 


.032 (43) 


Arkansas 


- (48) 


: / 50) 


- (51) * 


- (51) 


.081 (20) 




.009 (4D 


.008 (47) 


.008 (47) 


.010 (47) 


.049 (30) 


tf**rk1 rkT*rt flVl v 


.012 (37) 


.012 (41) 


.032 (29) 


.029 (33) 


.048 (31) 


PAnnfl^f H out* • 


.038 (16) 


.042 (17) 


.039 (22) 


.042 (22) 

h 


.114 (12) 


L/C *.«»W«*^ 


.083 (7) 


.091 (7) 


.063 (13) 


.066 (15) 


.074 (24) 


District of Columbia 


.034 (18) 


.028 (26) 


.040 (21) 


.041 (23) 


.072 (25) 


< 

TP 1 nf IH n 

r tor luo. 


* (47) 


.011 (44) 


.008 (47) 


.008 (49) 


.036 (39) 




.019 (28) 


.022 (32) 


.021 (34) 


,014 (42) 


.045 (34) 


Guam 


- (48) 


- (50) 


.080 (10) 


.095 (9) 


.097 (16) 


Hawaii c 


.212 (3) 


.227 (5) 


.198 (5) 


.156 (5) 


" .261 (6) 


, f daho 


.014 (34) 


.014 (37) 


,012 (45) 


.012 (46) 


.013 (51) 




.022 (25) 


.054 (13) 


,054 (14) 


.054 (17) 


.054 (28) 


T nrl 1 /inn 

1. 11U LlL ltd 


.005 (45) ^ 


.005 (49) 


.008 (47) 


.009 (48) 


.032 (43) 


I owa 


.011 (39) 


.014 (37) 


.01* (43) 


.013 (43) 


.018 (50) 


Kansas 


.029 (20; 


.027 (28) 


.015 (42) 


.017 (40) 


.020 (49) 


Kentucky 


.042 (14) 


.046 (15) 


.047 (16) 


.049 (19) 


.046 (32) 


Louis iana 


.008 (43) 


.012 (41) 


J/ 


.012 (53) 


Maine 


.080 (8) 5 


.091 (7) 


.093 (7) 


.088 (11) 


.155 (7) 


Maryland 


.070 (10) 


.088 (9) 


.082 (9) 


.098 (8) 


.111 (14) 


Massachusetts 


.018 (29) 


.028 (26) 


.032 (29) 


.048 (20) 


.103 (15) 


Michigan 


.016 (33) 


.025 (28) 


.026 (33) 


.028 (34) 


.053 (29) 


Minnesota 


.030 (19) 


.030 (22) 


.042 (19) 


.051 (18) 


.077 (22) 


Mississ ippi 


- (48) 


.034 (19) 


.033*727)* 


""""" .032 (29) 


.046 (32) 


Missouri 


.041 (15) 


*\043 (16) 


.046 (17) 


.127 (6) 


.137 (9) 


Montana 


.036 (17) 


.036 (18) 


.036 (24) 


.038 (24) 


.037 (38) 



1975 
$ (Rank ) 

.035 (42) ~ 

.308 (5) 

.038 (40) 

.081 (27) 

.048 (36) 

.531 (4) 

.128 (16) 

.075 (29) 

.121 (19) 

.049 (35) 
• 

.032 (45) * 

.268 (7) 

.264 (8) 

.029 (47) 

.083 (26) 

,029 (47) 

.024 (49) 

.037 (41) 

.067 (31) 
II 

.156 (14) 
.110 (20) 
.276 (6) 
.229 (12) 
.P77 (28) 
.048 (36) 
.262 (9) 
.042 (38) 



EMC 



(Continued) 



Nebraska 
Nevada - 
NevHampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 

Virgin ;slands 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wlscons In 
Wyoming * 

TOTAL 



STATE , APPROPRIATIONS PER 



1970 
$ (Rtnk ) 
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Tabfe 219 

CAPITA, WITH RANKINGS, FISCAL 1970-1975 
(continued) 



Total without New York 



.008 (43) 

- (48) 
.014 (34) 
.010 (40) 
.020* (27) 
.124 (5) 
.018 (29) 

- (48) 
.021 (26)' 
.026 (23) 
.012 (37) 
.017 (32). 
.550 (2) 
.111 (6) 
.1351 (13) 
.028 (22) 
.018 (29) 
.009 *(41) 
.078 (9) 
.065 (12) 

2.532 (I) 

.002 (46) 

.024. (24) 

.067 (11) 

- (48) 

- (48) 

.037 
.029 



1971 
$ (Rank ) 



,009 (46) 

- (50> 
,013 (40) 
.032 (21) 
.021 '(33) 
.107 (2) 
.023 (31) 
.008 (47) 
.019 (34) 
.034 (19) 
.012 (41) 
.018 (35) 
.620 (3) 
.118 (6) 
.04$ (14) 
.030 (22) 
.017 (36) 
.010 (45) 
.078 (11) 
.080 (10) 
.373 (1) 
.030 (22) 
.027 (28) 
.072 (12) 

- (50) 

- (50) 

.131 
.036 



1972 



1973 



$ 


(Rank) 


$ (Rank) 


.017 


(37) * 


.017 (40) 




(51) 


- (51) 


.0^0 (36) 


.019 (38) 


.037 


(23) 


.037 (25) 


.021 


(34) 


.031 (31) 


.793 


(2) 


.901 (2) 


.033 


(27) 


.03/ (25) 


.008 


(47) 


.008 (49) 


.017 


(37) 


.030 (32) 








.034 


(26) 


.032^(29)\ 

*iy 


.012 


(45) 


.013 (43) 


.017 


(37) 


.020 (37) 


.762 


(3) 


.779 (3) 


.079 


(11) 


.088 (11) 


.053 


(15) ' 


.070 (14) 


. W-H 


(IB) 


.044 (21) 


.041 


(20) 


.055 (16) 


.013 


(44) 


.013 (43) 


.072 


(12) 


.085 (13) 


.090 


(8) 




2.532 


(1) 


1.778 (1) 


.030 


(31) 


.035 (27) 


.017 


(37) 


.018 (39) 


.101 


(6) 


.103 (7) 




(51) 


- (51) 


.030 


(31) 


.026 (35) 



.1081/ 



3/ 

.040^' 



.12^ 



.048^ 



197^ 
$ (Rank ) 



1975 
$ (Rank ) 





tlx Q\ 


. VOH 


(23; 


no 




m 0 




• 03 / 




• OuU 


/to ^ 
U2; 


• KJyD 


V, 1 f ) 


1 n« 

• 1UO 


/01 \ 
\2i ; 


. 040 


(37) 


. 03 O 


(33) 


.908 


(3) 


2 . 024 


(2) 


.041 


(35) 


A/. O 


/oo\ 

(38) 


.008 


(55) 


c\c\ 0 
• OO 0 


/CO \ 

(33) 


.079 


(21) 


. uy2 


/OA ^ 


.035 


(40) , 


.UJ3 


//, 0 ^ 
(42) 


.024 


(47) 


.U24 


• 


.064 


(26) 


11 0£ 


/1 7^ 


.907' (4) 


1 n£7 




.135 


(10) 


.242 


} 10) 


.130 


(ID 


.215 


/io\ 

(13) 


.090 


(18) 


• 123 


/I Q\ 

(io; 


.076 


(23) 


. 100 


(23) 


.013 


(51) 


• Ul J 




.089 


(19) 


.240 


(11) 


.112 


(13) 


.106 


(22) 


1.778 


(2) 


2.222 


(1) 


.041 


(35) 


.055 


(34) 


.028 


(45) 


.'071 


(30; 


.147 


(8) 


.154 


(15) 


.009 


(54) 


.013 


(51) 


.035 


(40) 


.035 


(42) 


.143 




.272*/ 


.073 




.112^ 



W Per capita calculations for fiscal 1970-1973 are based on U.S. Census figures 
for 1970; fiscal 1974-1975 per capita are baaed on updated Census figures. 

2/ Not available.. 
3/ Does not include Louisiana. 

&/ Docs not include American Samoa and Louisiana. 
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Total Funds Received 

■t o 

The increasing commitment of both state and federal governments 
. to support of state arts agencies, and an increase in private support, have 
naturally resulted in substantial rises in total funds received. In 
fiscal 1971, the first year "for which data on total funds received are 
. available, state arts agencies .received a total of $30,667,292 (not including 
funds received by associated foundations), but the major part of that was 
accounted for by New York. Excluding New York, state arts agencies received 
$10,458,722 in fiscal 1971; total appropriations for the other 54 agencies 
rose each year, climbing by fiscal 1975 to $40,156,115,* up 249% over 

fiscal 1971 for an annual growth rate of 40%-. 

In the one-year period from fiscal 1974 to fiscal 1975 alone, 

total funds' received by state arts agencies rose 477. (excluding New York 

State), but in the period from fiscal 1975 to fiscal 1976 the rise was lower, 
with total funds amounting to $83,584,732 (and $47,486,422, if New York State 
is excluded), a rise of 10%. over fiscal 1975, or 18% excluding New York. 



*The percentage increase does not include amounts received by American 
Samoa, Guam and Puerto Rico, since this information was not available 
for fiscal 1971. 

' 42^ 
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Table 220 

.TOTAL FUNDS RECEIVED, FISCAL 1971-1976 



ft 



t 


1971- 

$ 


1972 
$ 


> 

1973 
$ 


$ 


1 O 7^ 


1976^ C 
? 


Ihange Change 
1971- 1974- 
1975 1975 < 


Alabama 


209,147 


334,840 


354,847 


356,085 


420,000 


651,000 


A 

+89 


+18 


Alaska 

American Samoa 


200,377 
3/ 


321,600 
3/ 


441,000 
3/ 


500,774 
120,000 


708,100 
3/ 


962,700 


+253 
4/ 


441 

ul 


Arizona 


107,470 


222,800 


266,800 


305,485 


502,500 


577,700 


+364 


+64 


Arkansas 


79,377 


111,320 


167,250 


481,085 


478,321 


801,288 


+502 


-1 


California 


251,502 


274,320 


418,492 


1,267,747 


1,386,685 


1,605,000 


+451 


. +9 


Colorado 


123,306 


188,485 


206,903 


319,975 


1,568,832 


1,543,386 - 


ft, 107 


+390 


Connecticut 


216,^11 


255,561 


349,037 


625,917 


778,493 


1,641,712 


+259 


.+24 


Delaware 


231,900 


140,320 


190,404 


246,885 


276,428 


307,650 


+18 


+12 


District of Columbia 


96,177 


159,520 


200,700 


202,000 


299,600 


304,600 


+212 


448 


Florida 


151,779 


155,930 


194,886 


504,945 


* 814,356 


825,456 


+429 


+61 


Georgia 


203,387 


215,444 


207,250 


443,617 


461,825 


555,844 


+127 


44 


Guam 


3/ 


43,350 


71,632 


\ 78,077 


241,392 


245j,264 


A / 
-£/ 


+209 


Hawaii 


394,514 


290,985 


245,976 


^77,727 


766,737 


1,545,894 


+94 


-1 


Idaho 


87,877 


109,699 


160,382 


183,308 


288,421 


356,718 s 


+228 


* +57 


Illinois 


710,038 


738,604 


797,855 


877,511 


1,416,988 


2,200,000 


+63 


+61 


Indiana 


132,063 


172,322 


237,588 


500,922 


609,355 


1,000,000 


+361 


+22 


Iowa 


128,437 


158,112 


170,872 


291 , 787 


284,033 


500,000 


+121 


-3 


Kansas 


199,654 


154,141 


213,020 


261,059 


385,799 


510,000 


+93 


+48 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


226,987 
129,776 


260,980 
V 


327,587 
3/ 


428,338 
286,150 


820,555 
11 


988,401 
3/ 


+261 

L 1 
Zj 


+92 
Ul 


Maine 


243,430 


349,985 


346,312 


385,569 


437,000 


455,000 


+79 


+13 


Maryland 


424,640 


540,573 


570,492 


722,352 


802,736 


821,083 


+89 


+11 


Massachusetts 


242,077 


330,022 


530,5*6 


783,000 


1,840,000 


1,251,000 


+660 


+134 


Michigan 


452,579 


552,736 


592,908 


941,079 


2,624,239 


2,738,600 


+292 


+179 


Minnesota / 


286,244 


450,243 


554,462 


704 , 585 


799,228 


995,942 


+179 


+13 


i 

Miss issippi 


150,377 


192,126 


219,323 


301,298 


375,371 


2,676,150 


+150 


+25 


Missouri 


293,159 


473,756 


800,348 


839,837 


1,593,705 


1,886,324 


+444 


+90 


Montana 


111,377 


136,320 


183,564 


227,092 


245,500 


310,000 


+120 


+8 
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Table 220 

TOTAL FUNDS RECEIVED, FISCAL 1971-1976 
(continued) 















Change Change 




. 1971^ 


1972 

^ $ 


1973 

$ 


1974 

$._ 


1 9 75 

$ 


1976±' 

$■ 


1971- 

ly /d 


1974- 
iy /j 




$ 












* 

Nebraska 


§9,050 


135,601 


205 ,226 


240,274 


407,464 


594 ,644 


f o n o 

+Z92 


+/U 


Nevada 


87,642 


150,000 


165,000 


188,970 


263,036 


372,695 


+196 


+39 


New Hamp' 'ire 


93,085 


118,292 


173,000 


244,412 


334,599 


464,356 


+259 


+37 ^ 


New Jersey 


308,536 


373,059 


408^152 


901,482 


1,134,716 


1,046,064 


+268 


+26 


New Mexico 


113,577 


•202,300 


259,800 


244,295 


455,600 


483,800 


+301 


+00 


New York 


20,208,570 14,524,320 16,452,250 1 6 ,601 ,000^2XJ5^W^ 


"07098/31 0 


+76 


+llo 


Nor^n uaroima 




- 295,163 


346,112-- 


^445,048 


591,928 


573,411 


+lol 


+JJ 


North Dakota 


or\ a 77 ' 


103 ,320 , 


141,250 


, 179,100 


234,000 


265,200 


+191 


+J I 


Ohio 


32b , Mo 


JJ / *• •* 


516,0)14 


1,084 ,075 


1,273,203 


1,3\ 0,688 


4283 


+17 


Oklahoma 


177,176 


J 1 1 , 0 7 / 


407,467 


315,925 


401,850 


483,837 


+127 


+27 


Oregon 


135,501 


1 0 J , JOU 


206 810 


271,713 


432,043 


612,923 


+201 


+59 


Pennsylvania 


299,877 


900 Q77 

zy y ,o / / 


436 000 


1,063,927 


2,031,524 


2',079,868 


+5 77 
4/ 


+91 


Puerto Rico 




9 910 020 


2, 552 ',801 


3,012,167 


3,439,567 


3,480,197 




+14 


Rhode Island 


350,901 


' 204,492 


244 , 552 


418,412 


672,082 


743,189 


+91 


+61 


South Carolina 


222,562 


272,232 


402,357 


713^755 


1,705,342 


1,929,446 


+666 


+139 


OOUtn UaKOLo 


102,283 


113,109 


137,566 


265,032 


268,376 


331,550 


t 1 £9 

+loz 


+i 


Tennessee 


188,765 


344,407 


530,333 


544,752 


853,<>?7 


683,300 


+351 


+57 


Texas 


182,949 


306,166 


509,463 


747,140 


734,810 


891,454 


+3 02 


-2 


Utah 


170,377 


177,220 


227,250 . 


271,726 


524,800 


749,600 


+208 


+93 


Vermont 


117,769 


150,943 


184,122 


245,031 


345,987 


337,675 


+192 


+41 « 


Virgin i si anus 


* 

231,404 


261,320 


327,000 


343,167 


453,000 


540,000 


+71 


+32 \ 


Virginia 


233,687 


214,735 


321,713 


412,317 


576,855 


550,000 


+147 


440 


Washington 


238,267 


218,462 


265 ,539 


4 70,164 


693,110 


1,380,991 


+191 


+47 


West Virginia 


250,337 


339,909 


368,196 


542,280 


559,617 


624,500 


+124 


+3 




75,377 


3/ 


3/ 


220,472 


301,700 


475,000 


+221 


+37 


Wisconsin 












Wyoming 


87,377 


122,773 


152,332 


202,030 


240,675 


385,260 


+75 


+19 




30.667,292 


29,306,316 


34,960,741 


44.155,072 


76,061,615 83,584,732 


+136 


TOTAL 

Total Without 
New York 


lp T 458,722 


14,781,996, 18.508,491 


27.554,072 


40,156,115 47,486,422 


+24#/ 



1/ Data for fiscal 1971 from State Arts Councils, Associated Councils of the Arts. 
If Ftfcurei for 1976 are estimates. 
3/ Not available. 
Hi Comparable data at^ lacking, 
r Does not include American 3anoa, Guam and Puerto Rico. 
ER^O' Doe * not lnP - lude American Samoa and Louisiana. ^C'O 
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Total PuridB Receive d per Capita 

- The pattern of total funds per capita parallels that. of the state 
appropriations, i.e., the areas with the smallest populations tending to 
rank' relatively high, with the largest per capita funds in 1975, $5.03 re- 
ceived by the Virgin Islands Council on the Arts. The states with small pop- 
ulations will naturally tend to rank high in per capita term-, even with low 
appropriations, since the basic state agency grant of The National Endowment 
for the Arts is distributed at the same level regardless of population. The 
lowest ranked states were California (6.6 cents), Wisconsin (6.6 cents) and 

Tejcas (6.1 cents) . 

From fiscal 1971 to fiscal 1975, the total funds per capita rose 
from 15.1 cents to 36.1 cents. Excluding New York State, total funds per 
capita rose from 5.7 cents to 20.8 cents. 



\ 
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Table 221 ^ 
TOTAL FUNDS RECEIVED PER CAPITA, WITH RANKINGS, FISCAL 1971 - 1975- 

■ 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
$ (Rank) $ (Rank) $ (Rank) $ (Rank) _J CRank) 



Alabama 


.061 


(32) 


.097 


(28) 


.103 


(31) 


.100 


(44) 


.117 


(45) 


Alaska 


.667 


(3) 


1.071 


(2) 


1.468 


(2) 


1.486 


(3) 


2.101 


(3) 


African Samoa 


2/ 


11 




V 


4.138 


(1) 


2/ 


Arizona 


.061 


(32) 


.126 


(23) 


* .151 


(25) 


.142 


(30) 


.233 


(30) 


Arkansas 


.041 


(43) 


.058 


(40) 


.087 


(38) 


.233 


(21) 


.232 


(31) 


California , 


.013 


(52) 


.014 


(52) 


.021 


(52) 


.061 


(54) 


.066 


(51) 


Colorado 


.056 


(35) 


.085 


(32) 


.094 


(36) 


.128 


(35) 


.629 


(10) 


Connecticut 


.072 


(24) 


.084 


(33) 


.115 


(30) 


. .203 


(25) 


.252 


(28) 


Delaware 


.423 


(5) 


.256 


(U) 


.347 


(9) ' 


.431 


(11) 


.482 


(12) 


District of Columbia 


.127 


(16) 


.211 


(13) 


.265 


(12) 


.279 


(19) 


.414 


(16) 


Florida 


.022 


(47) 


.02 3 


(51) 


.029 


(51) 


.062 


(52) 


.101 


(48) 


Georgia 


.044 


(40) 


.047 


(45) 


.045 


(*9) 


.091 


(46) 


. .095 


(50) 


Guam 


2/ 


.510 


(5) 


.843 


(5) 


.743 


(7) 


2.299 


(2) 


Hawaii 


.513 


w 


,379 


(6) 


.320 


(ID 


.918 


(5) 


.905 


(6) 


Idaho 


.123 


(18) 


.154 


(21) 


.225 


(18; 


.230 


(23) 


.361 


(21) 


Illinois 


.064 


(30) 


.066 


(37) 


.072 


(40) 


.079 


(50) 


.127 


(42) 


Indiana 


.025 


(47) 


.03 3 


(47) 


.046 


(47) 


.094 


(45) 


.114 


(46) 


Iowa 


.045 


(39) 


.056 


(43) 


.060 


(44) 


.102 


(42) 


, .099 


(49) 


Kansas y 


.089 


(21) 


.069 


(36) 


.095 


(35) 


.115 


(40) 


.170 


(38) 


Kentucky 


.071 


(25) 


.081 


(34) 


.102 


(32) 


,128 


(35) 


.244 


(29) 


Louis lana 


.036 


(45) 


21 


2/ 


.076 


(51) 


2 


f 


Maine 


.245 


(9) 


.353 


(8) 


.349 


(8) 


.368 


(13) 


'U'7 


(15) 


Maryland 


.108 


(20) 


.138 


(22) 


.145 


(27) 


.176 


(27) 


.196 


(35) 


Massachusetts 


.0.43 


(41) 


.058 


(40) 


.093 


(37) 


.135 


(31) 


♦ 317 


(24) 


Michigan 


.051 


(36) 


.062 


(39) 


.067 


(43) 


.103 


(41) 


.288 


(26) 


Minnesota 


.075 


(23) 


.118 


(25) 


.146 


(26) 


.180 


(26) 


.204 


(33) 


Mississippi 


,068 


(28) 


.087 


(31) 


.099 


(33) 


.130 


(34) 


.162 


(39) 


Missouri 


.063 


(31) 


.101 


(27) 


.171 


(22) 


.176 


(27) 


.334 


(22) 


Montana 


.160 


(12) 


.196 


(15) 


.264 


(13) 


.309 


(15) 


.334 


(22) 


Nebraska 


.060 


(34) 


.091 


(29) 


.138 


(28) 


.156 


(29) 


.264 


(27) 


Nevada 


.179 


(10) 


. .307 


(10) 


.338 


(10) 


.330 


(14) 


.459 


(13) 


Hampshire 


.126 


(17) 


.160 


(20) 


.235 


(16) 


.302 


(17) 


.414 


(16) 
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Table 221 / 
TOTAL FUNDS RECEIVED PER CAPITA, WITH RANKINGS, FISCAL 1971 - 1975 {continued) 



1971 

$ (Rank) 



1972 
$ (Rank) 



1973 
$ (Rank) 



1974 
$ (Rank) 



1975 
$ (**uk) 



New Jersey 


.043 


(<u; 


• U Ji- 




.057 


(45) 


.123 


(37) 


.155 


(40) 


New Mexico 


1 1 o 


fi o\ 
(19; 

t 


lQQ 


fl4) 


.256 


(15) 


.218 


(24) 


.406 


(18) 


s New York 


1 Inft 




796 


(4) 


.902 


(4) 


.917 


(6) 


1.982 


(4) 


North Carolina 


' .041 


(43) 


• U JO 




.068 


(42) 


.083 


(49) 


.110 


(47) 


North Dakota 


.130 


(15) . 


1*6 7 




.229 


(17) 


.282 


(18) 


.367 


(20) 


Ohio 


.031 


(46) 


ft 19 






(46) 


.101 


(43) 


.119 


(43) 


Oklahoma 


.069 


(27) 


1 99 




159 


(23) 


.117 


(34) 


.148 


(41) 


Oregon 


.065 


(29) 


• U/o 




099 


\JOJ 


• 120 


(38) 


.191 


(36) 


Pennsylvania 


.025 


(47) 


• 025 


(50; 


o**7 




0,90 


f47) 


.172 


(37) 


Puerto Rico 


11 


OO 9 




QA1 




992 


(4) 


1.133 


(5) 


Rhode Island 


.371 


(6) 


• 91 A 




2S8 


(14) 


.447 


(10) 


.717 


(8) 


South Carolina 


.086 


(22) . 


ins 




.155 


(24) 


.256 


(20) 


.613 


(H) 


South Dakota 


.154 


(13) 


170 

• A i v 


(17) 


.207 


(21) 


.389 


(12) 


.394 


(19) 


Tennessee 


.048 


(38) • 


OAR 


(30) 


.135 


(29) 


.132 


(33) 


.1)1 


(32) 


Texas 


.016 


(51) 






♦ 046 


(47) 


.062 


(52) 


.061 


(53) 


Utah 


.161 


(ID 


.167 


(18) 


.215 


(19) 


.232 


(22) 

\ 4-4- / 


.447 


(14) 


Vermont 


.265 


(7) 


.340 


(9) 


.414 


(7) 




f 9*1 


.736 


(7) 


Virgin Islands 


3.704 




4.183 


(1) 


5.235 


(1) 






5.033 


(1) 

V" 1 ' / 


Virginia 


.050 


(37) 


.046 


(46) 


.069 


(41) 






.118 


(44) 


Washington 


.070 


(26) 


.064 


(38) 


.078 


(39) 


.135 


(31) 


.199 


(34) 


West Virginia 


.144 


(14) 


.195 


(16) 


.211 


(20) 


.303 


(16) 


.312 


(25) 


Wisconsin 


.017 


(50) 


2/ 


n 


.048 


(55) 


• 066 


(51) 


Wyoming 


.263 


(8) 


.369 


(7) 


.458 


(6) 


.563 


(8) * 


.670 


(9) 


Total 




.148*' 


.177- 


/ 


.206 




^61" 


./ 


Total without New York 


.057^ 


.082^ 


.103- 


/ 


.140 




.208^ 



1/ Per capita calculations for 1970-1973 are based on U.S. Census figures 

capita are based on updated Census figures. 
21 Not available. 

31 Does not include American Sorooa, Guam and Puerto Rico 
J 

11 Per capita calculations for 1970-1973 are based on U.S. Census figures 

capita are based on updated Census figures. 
2) Not available. 

3/ Does not include American Samoa, Guam and Puerto Rico. 
qT"* Does not include American Samoa, Louisiana and^ Wisconsin 
- J^|£ Does not include American Samoa and Louisiana 



for 1970; fiscal 1974-1975 per 



for 1970; fiscal 1974-1975 per 



\ 
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ftdeguacy. of Undine on TW.tions and Practices 

In the study of agencies' .funding levels, directors were asked how 
adequate current funding levels are for the agencies' functions and practices, 

and 'the outlook for the future. 

A majority of directors do not feel that the fiscal 1974 funding 
level was at all adequate, and approximately half that the fiscal 1975 fund- 
ing was not adequate at all for the functions and practices of their agencies. 

The perceptions of the adequacy of funding levels do vary somewhat 
according to the total expenditures of an agency, and particularly among the 
higher levels in terms of per capita expenditures. The proportion of agen- 

- cies that feel the fiscal 1974 funding levels were not adequate at all actu- 
ally was greater among those agencies with greater total expenditures that 
year, but sharp differences can be seen within those expenditure groups; 
those with higher W r capita expenditures were less likely to feel funding 
was completely inadequate: 

Table 222 

ADEQUACY OF TOTAL FUNDING LEVEL FROM ALL SOURCES 
FOR THE AGENCY'S FUNCTIONS AND PRACTICES 

Total Agencies 
~1 % 

55 100 

Total — 
Fiscal 1974 

Completely adequate 23 A2 

Somewhat adequate 32 58 
Not adequate at all 

Fiscal 1975 x 2 

Completely adequate 27 ^ 

Somewhat adequate 2? ^ 
Not adequate at all 
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Table 223 

ADEQUACY OF TOTAL FUNDING LEVEL IN FISCAL 1974 BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES 



Total 



Somewhat adequate* 



Not adequate at all 



Total 
A gencies 

55 
100% 

23 
42% 

32 
58% 



Below 
$250,000 



15 
100% 

8 

53% 

7 
47% 



$250^000-$499,999 



Expenditures 



Less 
Than 

$.17 $.17 
Per And 
Total Capita Above 



20 14 6 
100% 100% 100% 



9 
45% 

11 
55% 



5 4 

36% 67% 

9. ' 2 

64% 33% 



$50O,000-$749,999 



Less 
Than 

$.17 $.17 
Per And 
Total Capita Above 



10 

100% 



3 

30% 
7 

70% 



4 6 
100% 100% 



1 

25% 

3 
75% 



2 
33% 

4 
67% 



$750,000 And AbVe 



Less 
Than 
$.17 
Per 

Total Capita 



10 
100% 



3 
30% 

7 

70% 



6 

100% 

1 

17% 

5 
83% 



$.17 
And 
Above 

4 
100% 

2 
50% 

2 
50% 



* There were no "completely adequate" responses. 
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A great majority of directors do see trends or shifts in the fund- 
ing levels during the coming 3 to 5 years, and again when asked in an open- 
end question what the trends would be, directors tended to be. optimistic : 



Table 224 

WHETHER TRENDS OR SHIFTS IN THE LEVEL OF FUNDING EXPECTED 
ARE FORESEEN DURING COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 



Total 

Do foresee trends or shifts 
No trends or shifts 
Not sure 



Total Agencies 

if 



55 

,46 
6 
3 



% 

100 

84 
11 
5 



\ 



Table 225 

TRENDS OR SHIFTS IN THE LEVEL OF FUNDING EXPECTED 
FORESEEN DURING COMING 3 TO 5 YEARS 



Total Agencies 



To tal agencies that do foresee trends or shifts 

Increased funding (level not specified) 
Increase i^t state support 
Increase in\ federal support 
Possible increase in private/business support 
Closer relationships with/increased visibility in 
state government 

decrease in funding 

Initial decrease, later increase 

Decrease in private support 

More legislative limitations on funds 





/. 


46 


84 . 


20 


36 


20 


36- 


6 


11 


3 


5 


1. 


2 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


1 


2 



Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 
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When directors were asked why they felt the shifts and trends would 
occur, many diverse reasons were mentioned, topped ^increasing interest in , 
and demand for the arts. The reasons that were^volunteered by at least two 



directors are shown on the following table: 



Table 226" 

REASONS WHY TRENDS OR SHIFTS, IN LEVEL OF FUNDING ARE FORESEEN* 



Total Agencies 



Total agencies that do foresee trends or shifts 

Increased interest in and demand for the arts 

Increased interest and/or activity in legis- 
lature 

Support for increase from organization of 

citizens 
Better communication of needs 
Additional programming and activities 
Proved value of programs supported 
Governor is supportive 
Commission/council efforts 
" More arts groups developing 

Increasing costs require more money 
Improvement in economy 

Seriously depressed economy 
Difficulty in convincing government of 
importance of arts 



# 


% 


46 


84 


15 


. 27 


11 


20 


7 


13 


5 


9 


4 


7 




7 


3 


5 


3 


5 


2 r 


. 4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


3 


5 


3 


5 



Volunteered respones to an open-end question 
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Fn tture Plans and Goals 

■■ > c 

*Jn Investigating the future plans and goals of the state arts 
agencies, the survey determined the existence of formal long-term plans, 
the likely directions of programming if the basic state agency grant were 
raised, and the desired areas of activity,' on a short-term and long-term 
basis, i p sufficient funds were available. 

Just under half the agencies have formally drawn up long-term 
plans and goals, with a median length of time of 4.5 years for which these 
plans have been set. Most of the other agencies, however, reported that 
they expected to formulate long-term plans and goals within a year's period 
. after the survey. 



Table 227 

EXISTENCE OF' LONG-TERM PLANS AND GOALS 

Total Agencies 

# % 



Total 



Have drawn u p formal lo nft-tetm plans and goals 
ANutnber of years for which plans have 



55 100 
27 49 



been set: • c q 

2 years * 

3 years ' 6 11 

5 years ' « * 

7 years J 

8 years * 1 L 
More than 10 years 

Median number of years: 4.5 



1 2 



No long-term plans and goals 

Expect to formulate long-term plans and 

goals within one year 
Do not expect to formulate long-term plans 

ahd goals within one % year 7 13 



28 51 
21 * 38 



^Multiple responses were possible. 
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With the tVend* of increasing funds available to state arts agen- 
cies, .long-term plans and goals would- seem essential to chart the effective 
•and efficient use of tnese funds. The association of formal plans with in- 
creased funds is seen in\^ the fact that agencies with higher than average 
total' expenditures were more likely to have such plans: 



Table 228 : ' 

EXISTENCE OF LONG-TERM PLANS AND GOALSj, BY TOTAL EXPENDITURES 



Total 



Total 
# % 

55 100 



Have drawn up long- " 

term plans and goals, 27 . 49 



No long-term plans 
and goals 



28 51 



Expenditures 



Below. $250,000- $500,000- $750,000 
$250,000 $499,999 $749,999 and Over 



15 100 20 100 10 " 100 10 100 

> 

5, 33 10 5"0 6 60 6 
10 67 10 50 4 40 4 



60 
i 

40 



Effect of Possible Increases in Basic State Agency Grant 

The directors of the state arts agencies were asked what directions 

their programs would take if the basic state agency grant from the National 

Endowment for the Arts were increased to the $250,000 level and to .the 

$750,000 level. For both levels they were specifically queried whether 
« *> * 

they would tend to expand the programming now engaged in or would the 
increased ^evel of funding enable them to engage in new areas of programming. 
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At both levels of increased basic state agency grants, a majority 

v 9 

of directors would engage in new areas of programming. At the $250,000 
level, 18% indicated they would engage in new areas and another 35% that 
they would both engage in new areas and expand present programming, At the 
$750,000 level, a higher 38% would engage in new programming and 46% would 
do both. . (No significant differences were recorded by the budget sizes, 
either in total or per capita.) New areas of programming most often volun- 
teered were support of individual artists, educational programs, community 
development and support of major ins-.itutions. 



Table 229 
DIRECTIONS OF PROGRAMMING 
WITH POSSIBLE INCREASES IN BASIC STATE AGENCY GRANT 

Total Agencies 
# 7-v 



Total 



I ncrease to t-h* $250.000 level 

" Would expand programming now engaged in 

Would engage in new areas of programming 

Would do both 

Increase to fh* S750.000 level 

Would expand programming now engaged in 
Would engage in new areas of programing 
Would do both 



55 



26 
10 
19 



9 
21 
25 



100 



47 
18 
35 



16 
38 
46 



|er|c 



Increases in the basic state agency grant would result in expand- 
ed support for individual artists in most agencies, with such support most 
often volunteered among the new areas of programming. In general, however, 
the areas cited by directors indicate an extension of what is now being 
done to include more organizations and to serve more people. 

• r • • ' 
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Table 230 

NEW AREAS OF PROGRAMMING AGENCY WOULD ENGAGE IN 
IF BASIC STATE AGENCY GRANT WERE INCREASED TO THE $250,000 LEVEL 



Total 



Total 

Agencies that would engage in new areas or would both 
expand present programming and engage in new ar eas 

Support for individual artist 

Services, funding to major arts organizations 

and institutions 
Community organizations, local arts! councils 
Touring 

Outreach programs 

Financial assistance to arts organizations 
Arts in education 

Technical assistance, consultant services 

Professional programming 

Artists 1 residencies 

Promotion of the arts 

Rehear ch/ survey s 

Statewide services 

Information programs 

Special projects 

Leadership program 

Arts for children (non-education) 



Visual arts 
Art in public places 
Film/public media 
Dance touring programs 
Establishment of professional 
performing arts company 



Not sure 

i 



\ 



a 


% 


55 


100 


29. 


53 


11 


20 


7 


13 


4 


7 


3 


5 


3 


5 


3 


5 


1 3 


5 


3 


5 


2 


4 


2\ 


4 


r 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


, 1 


2 


N 1 


2 


1 


\ 2 

\ 




\ 

\ 


1 


\2 



Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 
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Table 231 ^ 
NEW AREAS OF PROGRAMMING AGENCY WOULD ENGAGE IN 
IF BASIC STATE AGENCY GRANT WERE INCREASED TO THE $750,000 LEVEL 



Total 



Total 

Agencies that would, engage in new areas or would both 
ex pand prese nt programmi ng and engage in new areas 

Support for individual artists 
Arts in education 
Basic operating support 
Services, funding to major arts 
organizations and institutions 

RMewch conferences, workshops, training seminars 
Community organizations and groups, local 

arts councils 
Diverse programs, non-specific ^ 
Specia] projects v 
Outreach programs \ 
Statewide programs \ 
- Information programs \ 
Capital projects 

Administrative guidance to organizations 
Artists 1 residencies 
Technical assistance 

Architecture/environmental arts 
Visual arts/museums 

Establishment of professional performing 

arts company 
Folk and ethnic arts 
Film/public media 
Art in public places 

Not sure 



It 


% 


55 


100 


46 


84 


36 


78 


11 


20 


v,lo 


18 


9 


16 


9 


16 


7 


13 


5 


9 


5 


9 


4 


7 


4 


7 


4 


7 


3 


5 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


1 


2 


5 


11 


4 


7 


4 


7 


3 


5 


2 


4 


1 


2 




4 



Volunteered responses to an open-end question. 
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As a final phase of the exploration of future directions, direc- 
tors were given the hypothetical situation of the agency's having sufficient 
funds to make improvements or changes in programming, staffing or other 
activities. Given this possibility, they were asked in which two or three 
areas they would most want to spend those funds, both within the near future 
and over the next five to ten years. 

In both the long-term and short-term outlook, staff development 
was the most mentioned area in which funds would be spent. This reflects 
the previously discussed (in Chapter VII) inadequacy of the number of staff 
and salaries expressed by directors. 
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Table 232 

TWO OR THREE AREAS IN WHICH FUNDS WOULD BE SPENT 
IN THE NEXT TWO TO THREE YEARS, 
IF SUFFICIENT FUNDS WERE AVAILABLE FOR IMPROVEMENTS OR CHANGES 



"iN PROGfLAMMING, STAFFING OR OTHER ACTIVITIES 1 



Total Agencies 

# % 



Total 

Increased staff for adequate service to the 
s ta t e 

Increased support/grants to' arts and cultural 

organizations 
Increased emphasis on services throughout 

the state 

General development of arts In the community 
Support of Individual artists 
Increased support of major institutions 
Touring programs 

Support of community arts councils 

Educational programs 

Regional programming, interchange with 

other states 
Development of new audiences 
Information dissemination 
Technical assistance 
Research 

Ethnic identity programs 
Publications 

Increased professionalism in the arts 
Artls ts-in-schools 

Distribution of arts to all segments of 

state population 
Rural programming 
Apprenticeship programs 
Promotion of sales of works of art 
Covering budgets in large institutions 
Special projects 

Restoration of cancelled services 
Capital projects 
Archives, libraries 
Artists' residencies 

Development of county budgeting programs 
Annual state audit of grantees \ 
Combined management efforts \ 
Combined fund-raising efforts 
Planning, non-spetjlf Ic 
Greater involvement with labor x 
Inner clt:y programming 
Improvement in agency's facilities 
Evaluation capabilities 
Cultural preservation 

Public media 
Visual arts 
Craf ts 

Environmental arts, architecture 
Arch ive s , 1 Ibr ar ies 

Development of performing arts organizations 

Literature 

Humanities programs 



55 



100 



\ 



28 


51 


18 


33 


16 


29 


11 


20 


10 


18 


7 


13 


6 


11 


5 


9 


5 


9 


4 


7 


4 


7 


3 


5 


3 


5 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 




4 




s 2 


1 


2 


I 


2 


I 


2 


I 


2 


I 


2 


1 


2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




5 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 
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Table 233 

TWO OR THREE AREAS IN WHICH FUNDS WOULD BE SPENT 
IN THE NEXT FIVE TO TEN YEARS, 
IF SUFFICIENT FUNDS WERE AVAILABLE FOR IMPROVEMENTS OR CHANGES 
IN PROGRAMMING, STAFFING OR OTHER ACTIVITIES* 



Total 



Total Agencies 
55 



100 



Increased staff for adequate service to 
the state 

Increased support/grants to arts and 
cultural organizations 

Increased emphasis on services through- 
out the state 

Support of individual artis'ts 

Educational programs 

General development of arts in the community 
Touring programs 

Increased support of major institutions 
Support of community arts councils 
Distribution of arts to all segments 

of state population 
Development of new audiences 
Capital projects 
Artists-in-schools 

Increased professionalism in the arts 

Apprenticeship programs 

Regional programming 

Amateur, serai.-prof ess ional programming 

Greater involvement with labor 

Rural programming 

Evaluation capabilities 

Promotion of sales of works of 'art 

Partnership programs with government and 

private funding 
Encouragement of public support of the arts 
Programs in trouble areas 
Regional art centers 
Publications 
Libraries 

Communications with state legislature 
Development of county budgeting programs 
Annual state audit of grantees 
Combined management efforts 
Combined fund-raising efforts 
• Inner city programming 
Artists 1 residencies 
Cultural preservation 

Architecture and environmental arts 
Art in public places 
Performing arts programs 

Literature 

Folk and ethnic arts 

Development of performing arts organizations 
Visual arts 
Oraf ts 

Plastic a~ts 
Public media 
Humanities programs 
Museums 



90 


36 


18 


33 


1 ^ 

L J 


• 24 


1 ^ 
L J 


/- 24 


1 1 
L L 


' 9n 

£. \J 


L U 


1 ft 
L O 


r% 
7 




-7 
/ 


13 


6 


11 


5 


9 


'X 


D 






-x 


5 


'X 
-J 


5 


2 


4 


z 




2 


4/ 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


I 


2 


I 


2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 


5 


9 


3 


5 


2 


4 


2 


. 4 


2 


4 


2 


4 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 
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Volunteered responses to an open-end question* 
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Qbservation : 

The emphasis on staff seems to indicate an interest by 
the agencies to supply more in the way of service than 
simply project funding, the desire to fulfill a role 4 
as ombudsman, counselor, technical advisor, back-up .on 
management, promoter, communicator, etc., in behalf of 
the arts and cultural interests in the states. 

Funding remains a primary purpose, however, with high 
priority given to increased funds to the arts and 
cultural organizations. The emphasis on arts in the 
community is also strong, continuing the direction 
toward community programming expressed earlier. Fur- 
ther, the emphasis is on functions and problems, 
rather than on specific art forms. By and large, how- 
ever, the responses da not indicate any major devi- 
ations at higher funding levels from present program 
patterns. 
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APPENDIX A i , 
MODEL STATE ARTS^COUNCIL ACT 
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Modal State Arts Council Act* 



(Title should conform to stale requirements. The following is a 
suggestion.) 

AN ACT 

Relating to the establishment of a State Council on the Arts, and 
defining the Council's powers and duties. 

BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE 
OF (state), AS FOLLOWS: 

». 

Section 1. (optional introductory declaration of public policy) It is hereby 
found that many of our citizens lack the opportunity to view, enjoy, 
' or participate in living theatrical performances, musical concerts, 
operas, dance and ballet recitals, art exhibits, examples of fine 
architecture, and the performing and fine arts generally. It is hereby 
further found that, with increasing leisure time, the practice and 
enjoyment of the arts are of increasing importance and that the 
general welfare of the people of the state will be promoted by giving 
further recognition to the arts as a vital aspect of our culture and 
heritage and as a valued means of expanding the scope of our edu- 
cational programs. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the state to join with private patrons 
and with institutions and professional organizations concerned 
with the arts to insure that the role of the arts in the life of our 
communities will continue to grow and will play an ever more sig- 
nificant part In the welfare and educational experience of our 
citizens. 

Section 2. There Is hereby created and established a state commission, to 
be known as the "(state) State Council on the Arts," to consist of 
fifteen members, broadly representative of all fields of the perform- 
' ing and fine arts, to be appointed by the governor from among 
citizens of (state) who are widely known for their competence and 
experience in connection with the performing and fine arts. In 
making such appointments, due consideration shall be given to the 
recommendations made by representative civic, educational, and 
professional associations and groups, concerned with or engaged 
jj^hft production or presentation of the performing and fine arts 
generally. 

Section 3. The term of office of each member shall be five years; provided, 
however, that of the members first appointed, five shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of one year, five tor terms of three years, and 
five for terms of five years. Other than the chairman, no member of 



r Prrr ^^ H ^The Politic* of Art: F o rming a State Arts Council , published 
by Associated Councils of the Arts. 
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the council who serves a full five-year term shall be eligible for 
reappointment during a one-year period following the expiration 
of his term. The governor shall designate a chairman and a vice- 
chairman from-the-membeFS-oMhe'cbuncil to serve as such at the 
pieksure of the governor. The chairman shall be the chief executive 
officer of the council. All vacancies shall be filled for the balance of 
the unexpired term in the same manner as original appointments. 
The members of the council shall not receive any compensation 
for their services, but shall be reimbursed for their actual and 
necessary expenses incurred in the performance of their duties as 
members of the council. 

Section 4. the chairman may employ, and at pleasure remove, such officers, 
experts, and other employees as may be needed and fix their com- 
pensation within the amounts made available for such purposes. 

Section 5. The duties of the council shall be: 

(1) To stimulate and encourage throughout the state the 
study and presentation of the performing and fine arts and public 
interest and participation therein; 

(2) To make such surveys as may be deemed advisable of 
public and private institutions engaged within the state in artistic 
and cultural activities, including but not limited to, music, theatre, 
dance, painting, sculpture, architecture, and allied arts and crafts, 
and to make recommendations concerning appropriate methods 
to encourage participation in and appreciation of the arts to meet 
the legitimate needs and aspirations of persc.is in all parts of the 
state; 

(3) To take such steps as may be necessary and appro- 
priate to enco.urage public interest in the cultural heritage of our 
state and to expand the state's cultural resources; and 

(4) To encourage and assist freedom of artistic expression 
essential for the well-being of the arts. 

Section 6. The council is hereby authorized and empowered to hold public 
and private hearings, to enter into contracts, within the limit of 
funds available therefor, with individualsrorganizations, and institu- 
tions for services furthering the educational objectives of the 
council's programs; to , enter into contracts, within the limit of 
funds available therefor, with local and regional associations for 
cooperative endeavors furthering the educational objectives of the 
council's programs; to accept gifts, contributions, and bequests of 
unrestricted funds from individuals, foundations, corporations, and 
other organizations or institutions for the purpose of furthering the 
educational objectives of the council's programs; to make and sign 
any agreements and to do and perform any acts that may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this act. The council may 
request and shall receive from any department, division, board, 
bureau, commission, or agency of the state such assistance and 
data as will enable it properly to carry out its powers and duties 
hereunder. 

Section 7. The council is the official agency of this state to receive and dis- 
burse any funds made available by the National Foundation on 
the Arts; 

Section 8. The council shall make an interim report to the governor and the 
legislature not later than (date), and from time to time thereafter. 
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GLOSSARY 



GENERAL TERMS : 

i 

Fls cnJ 1974 j- The fiscal year ending in 197 A. 

sorted orlrestricted fun ds ~ Funds received by a state arts agency _ 
fTTwhich the recipient has been designated and over which the state arts 
agency has no discretionary granting power. 

Program and pr oject — A program refers to a broad area o> funding or 
activiTy auefSTST agency's touring program, £eclmica V^'Tr^crl 
gram, music program, artists-in-schocls program, etc. A project refers 
to a specific individual project usually within a program area, such a 
a specific dance company's tour in the state, the assignment of an advis- 
or to provide technical assistance to a particular arts organization the 
suppcrt of concerts by a particular symphony orchestra, the assignment of 
an artist toi a school, etc. 

Grants - The word "grants" is used to cover the funding of recipients 
ITlhT state jarts agency, whether such funding is done as a grant or 

through a contract. . 

I 

Agencv - An'i agency refers to a government agency, usually a state agency; 
^i f a f ederal or local agency is referred to, It will be indicated. 

- ^m,r- a 1 organization or institution A "cultural organization or 

institution" or "arts or cultural organization or institution covers 
all types of organizations, institutions or groups, such as performing 
arts organizations, museums and other similar institutions, visual arts 
groups, writers' projects, cultural centers, non -governmental arts 
councils, etc. 

C ommissions tolrtists -- Funds provided an artist for the creation of 
a new work (painting, drawing", musical composition, dance, play, novel,, 
etc.) 

Purchase grant -- Fundi provided an artist for the purchase of a work already 
created. 

Work grants -- Funds provided an artist for general support and not for 
the purchase or commissioning of a work. 

1 

SELF- ADMINISTERED FORM B: 

•Art ruseum A museum whose collection/exhibitions are exclusively or 
tr : edSrStl y a,t, deluding paintings, drawings, sculpture, graphics, 
etc. 

Ili-torv .usee* -- l> museum "hose collections/exhibitions ere exclusively • 
,. . 'o/preoo^S ly history, tacMl* historic houses end srtes and neseua, 



villages- 

Science museum - A museum whose collections/exhibitions are •«l« lv «2 
" or predominant ly science, including natural history museums science and 
ERJC technology centers, zoos, aquariums, botanical gardens^ etc. 
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Gene r al museum — A museum whose collections/exhibitions* are a relatively 
equal combination of art and history, art and science, history and science, 
or art, history and science- r *• 

Cultur al ce nter^ ~ A structulfk'tor complex of structures 4esigneA"for thft 
public presentation of more than one art form. 

Civic srong — A group of citizen? primarily organized for nott-arts pur- 
poses (e.». , the-PTA, Chamber of Commerce, etc.) but conducting some 
. arts- related activity such as sponsorship of performances, etc* 

Orchestral / chg^r^gtc^ — Including all types of orchestral and chamber 
"music, solo recitals, etc 

Theatte — Including all types of theatrical presentations , such as w*isi- 
cals7"drama, children's theatre, revues, dramatic readings, etc. 

Literature — The publication 6t presentation of non-draroatic litera£y^ 
material such as poetry or fiction, but does not include non-literary 
publications such ae newsletters or pamphlets. 

Earne d Income — Operating revenues received from admission fees and box 
office and subscription ticket sales, tuition fees, contract fees, membership 
dues, sales of merchandise, parking fees, monies from concessions, etc. 



SELF-ADMINISTERED FORM C: 

Full- timg — a paid staff membar (or "consultant 11 serving in & staff 
capacity) who works a minimum of 35 hours a Week on a regular basis. 

Pa rt-time — a paid staff member (or "consultant 11 serving in a staff 
capacity) who works fewer than 35 hours per wefck on a regular basis or 
who, works any number of hours for only a part of the year. 

\ 

\ 

\ 1 PERSONAL INTERVIEW: 

Subordinate agency of a larger agency — The situation in which the state 
arts agency is a full agency £ut is under, the direction of another state 
agency. 

An office in an agency that has purposes other than the arts — The situa- 
tion in which the state arts agency is not actually a full agency, but is 
only an office within a state agency that has purposes other than the arts. 
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